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CALVERT    OF    STRATHORE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   LEGATION   AT   PARIS 

There  seemed  to  be  some  unusiial  commotion,  a 
suppressed  excitement,  about  tlie  new  and  stately 
American  Legation  m  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  February  in  the  year  of  grace  (but  not  for 
I" ranee — her  days  and  years  of  grace  were  over!) 
1789.  The  handsome  mansion  at  the  corner  of  the 
Grande  Route  des  Champs  Elysees  and  the  rue  Neuve 
de  Berry,  which  had  lately  belonged  to  .Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  I'Avongeac  and  in  which  Mr?  Jefferson  had 
installed  himself  as  accredited  minister  to  France  after 
the  return  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  America,  presented  an 
appearance  different  from  its  usual  quiet. 

Across  the  courtyard,  covered  with  snow  fallen 
during  the  night,  which  glittered  and  sparkled  in 
the  brilliant  wintry  sunshine,  grooms  and  stable- 
boys  hurried  between  ecuries  and  remises,  currving 
Mr.  Jefferson's  horses  and  sponging  off  :\Ir.  Jeffer- 
son's handsome  carriage,  with  which  he  had  provided 
himself  on  setting  up  his  establishment  as  minister 
of  the  infant  federation  of  States  to  the  court  of  the 
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sixteenth  Louis.  At  tlit>  porter's  lod^e  that  func- 
tionary frc(inently  left  his  httle  room,  with  its  brazier 
of  glowinf^  coals,  and  ualkid  up  and  down  beneath 
the  porte-coehere,  llappinj.;;  his  arms  vigorously  in  the 
bitinpf  wintry  air,  and  j^laneini;  between  the  bars  of 
the  great  outer  gate  up  and  down  the  road  as  if  on 
the  lookout  for  some  person  or  i)ersons.  In  the 
hotel  itself,  servants  moved  quickly  and  fpiietly 
about,  setting  everything  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

At  one  of  the  windows  which  gave  upon  the  exten- 
sive gardens,  covered,  like  all  else,  with  the  freshly 
fallen  si^ow.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  could  ucav  and 
then  be  seen  as  he  moved  restlessly  about  the  small, 
octagonal  rcM>m.  lined  with  books  and  littered  '-ith 
pa]K'rs,  in  which  he  conducted  most  of  his  ofificial 
business.  A  letter,  just  finished,  lay  upon  his  de.sk. 
Twas  to  his  daughter  in  her  convent  of  Panthemont. 
and  full  of  that  good  advice  which  no  one  ever  knew 
how  to  give  better  than  he.  The  letter  being  folded 
and  despatched  by  a  servant.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  restless  mood.  This  he  did. 
walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  as  was  his  fashion  :  but.  in  spite  of  the  im- 
patience of  his  manner,  a  smile,  as  of  some  secret  con- 
tentment or  happy  anticipation,  jilayed  about  his  li])s. 
At  frequent  intervals  he  would  station  himself  at  one 
of  the  windows  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel,  and,  looking  anxiously  out  at  the  wintry  scene, 
would  consult  the  splendid  new  watch  just  made  for 
him,  at  great  cost,  by  Monsieur  TEpinc. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  by  Monsieur  rKi)ine's 
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watch  ulu'i)  Mr.  JtllVrsuii,  yaziii;^'  out  of  the  wIikIow 
for  the  twentieth  tiim-  that  mortiitit,'  of  l-Vljruarv  ^d, 
saw  a  larj^f  travcniii}.j  bi-rHfu  turn  in  at  the  hij,'  j^'rillo 
and  draw  iij)  under  the  iwrte-cochere  in  front  of  the 
porter's  hnl^v.  In  an  instant  he  was  out  of  the  room, 
dov  the  j^'reat  stairway,  and  at  the  entr.ince  of  the 
rcz-dc-chaussee.  just  as  the  postih'on.  dismounting, 
opened  the  door  of  tlie  carriajj^e  from  which  emerged 
a  large,  handsome  man  of  about  tliirty-tive  or  six, 
who  moved  with  surprising  agihty  considering  the 
fact  that  he  boasted  but  one  good  leg.  the  other  mem- 
ber being  merely  a  wooden  stumi).  I  le  wr  >Ilowed 
by  a  younger  man.  who  sprang  out  an<l  waited  respect- 
fully, but  eagerly,  until  Mr.  Jefferson  had  welcomed 
his  comjjanion. 

"Mr.  Morris!— my  dear  sir!  welcome  to  Paris! 
welcome  to  this  little  spcn  of  .America!"  sail  Mr. 
Jefferson,  shaking  the  older  man  cordially  by  the  hand 
again  and  again  and  drawing  him  toward  the  open 
door.  And  then  passing  fjuickly  out  ujjon  the  step 
to  where  the  young  man  still  stood  looking  on  at  this 
greeting,  xMr.  Jeff'erson  laid  a  hand  affectionately 
on  his  shoulder  and  looked  into  the  voung  eyes. 

"  My  dear  boy.  my  dear  Calvert !  "  he  exclaimed 
with  emotion.  "  F  cannot  tell  you  how  welcome  you 
are,  nor  how  I  thank  you  for  obeying  mv  request  to 
come  to  mc !  " 

"  The  kindest  command  I  could  have  received,  sir." 
replied  the  young  man.  much  move('  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's affectionate  words  and  manner. 

Turning,  and  linking  an  arm  in  that  of  each  of  his 
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guests.  Mr.  JtlTcrson  led  tliciii  into  llu>  house,  followed 
by  the  servants  carryhij,'  their  travelhr-  things. 

"  Ah !  we  will  bring  back  \irgi.iia  davs  in  the  midst 
of  tins  turbulent,  nia.l  Paris,     lis  a  wild,  bad  place 
I  have  brou^du  you  to.  Xed,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
ytnuig  gentleman.  "  but  it  nuist  all  end  in  jro,),l_surely, 
surely."     Mr.   Jefferson's    happy    mood   seemed   sud- 
denly to  cloud  over.  an<l  he  spoke  abscntlv  and  almost 
as    if    reassuring   himself.     •'  Ihit    come."    he   added 
brightening  up.  "  I  will  not  talk  of  such  things  before 
we   arc    fairly    in    the   house!     Welcome  again,    Mr. 
Morris!     Welcome.   Mr.    Secretary !  "—he  turned  to 
Calvert—"  It   seems   -strange,  but  most  delightful,  to 
have  you  here."     Talking  in  such  fashion,  he  hurried 
them  up  the  great  stairway  as  fast  as  .Mr.   Morris's 
wooden  leg  would  permit,  and  iniu  his  private  Mudy. 

"  fla!  a  fire!  "  said  Mr.  .Morris,  sii...ing  down  lux- 
uriously in  a  chair  before  the  blazing  logs.  "  I  had 
almost  forgot  what  the  sight  of  one  was  like,  and  I 
was  i)egimiing  to  wish  that  this  "—he  loc^kcd  down 
and  tapped  his  sound  leg.  laughing  a  little  whimsi- 
cally. "  were  w(X)d,  too.  I  would  have  sufYe.  less 
with  the  cold  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  had  a  bitter  journey 
from  Havre."  rejoined  Mr.  Jefferson.  " 'Tis  the 
coldest  winter  France  has  known  for  eight v  years— 
the  hardest,  cruellest  winter  the  poor  of  this  great 
city,  of  this  great  country,  can  remember.  Would  to 
God  it  were  over  and  the  spring  here !  " 

"  I  should  imagine  that  it  had  not  been  anv  too 
pleasant  even  foi  the  rich,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  shivering 
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slightly.  Iji-t  Mr.  JcfftTsn,,  pai.l  ,k,  attention  to  the 
suflcnngs  of  tlio  rich  suj^^gostcl  hv  .Mr.  Morris,  an.l 
only  stirred  tiio  hlazinj^r  I,,j^rs  uneasily. 

"At  any  rate  it  serves  to  make  our  welcome  here 
seem  the  wanner,  sir."  sai.l  Calvert,  from  where  he 
st(XMl  (Iivestin-  himself  of  his  many-caped  top-coat. 

"Ah!  that  IS  spoken  like  you.  .Ve.I !  I'm  stand 
forth,  sir!  Let  me  see  if  \ou  are  chan^jcd.  if  f„„r 
years  at  the  ColleK'e  of  Princeton  have  ma.Ie  another 
fellow  of  my  old  Calvert  of  Strathore."  Ik-  went 
over  to  the  young  man  and  ,Irew  Inm  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  where  the  c.ld.  brilliant  sunshine  struck 
fun  on  the  fine  yotmj,^  face.  There  was  „„  shadow 
or  hnc  upon  it. 

"Vou    are     much    j^rown,"    said     Mr.     Jefferson, 
thou^dnfully.  ••mu-I,  taller,  hut  'tis  the  sa.ne  slender 
athletic  hgure.  and  the  eyes  and  hro.v  and  mouth  arc- 
not  clianjjed.  ihank  God  !  " 

"  Is  there  no  improvement,  sir?  Can  vou  note  no 
change  for  the  hotter?"  said  Calvert,  laushinj;,  au.I 
attempting  to  cover  Ins  embarrassment,  at  the  close 
scrutiny  he  was  underj  'u-:.  "  Ihit  I  fear  not  I 
fear  my  college  life  has  left  as  little  impress  on'mv 
mind  as  on  my  body.  I  shall  never  he  a  scholar  like 
}ou,  sir.     he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  y.nir  disinclination  to  studv 
you  have  gone  through  college,  and  m.xst  creditabl'v' 
Ur.    Withcrspoon    himself    has    written    me   of    \our 
career.     Does  that  say  nothing  in  vour  favor?"' 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,"  broke  in  Mr.  Morris,  laugh- 
»ig-        There  is  no  merit  in  being  a  scholar  like  Mr 
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Jefferson  here,  who  was  burn  a  stiulcut.  1  Ic  coiikhi't 
have  helped  being:  a  scholar  if  he  had  tried.  lUit  for 
you.  :\Ir.  Calvert,  who  dislike  study,  to  have  made 
yourself  stick  to  the  college  curriculum  for  four 
years,  I  consider  a  <,-reat  and  meritorious  achieve- 
ment !  " 

'■  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  Mr.  Morris,"  sai<l  Mr. 
Jefferson,  joining  in  the  laugh,  "and  as  for  that, 
Xed  has  done  more  than  merely  stick  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  college.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  writing  me 
of  his  progress,  was  pleased  to  say  many  compli- 
mentary things  of  several  excursions  into  verse  which 
he  has  made.  He  especially  commended  his  lines 
on  'A  \'iew  of  Princeton  College.'  written  something 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  day's  'Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  lUon  College.'  " 

"What!"  sai«l  .Mr.  Morris,  "an  ode  on  '  .V 
\iew  of  Princeton  College'!  My  dear  .Mr.  Calvert, 
couldn't  a  young  man  of  your  years  find  a  more 
inspiring  theme  than  a  colK.^e  building  to  write  upon? 
Instead  of  ati  aliini  iiidtcr.  you  should  have  choscTi 
some  ////■(;  piilchra  to  make  verses  to,"  and  he  g;ive 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  quizzical  look. 

"I  agree  with  you  again.  Mr.  Morris,"  said  that 
gentleman,  laughing  heartily,  "  and  I  think  that  you 
and  I  would  have  made  no  such  mistake  at  Ned's 
age,"  and  he  sighed  a  little  as  he  thought  '-''  the  gay 
pleasures  of  his  own  yoiuh.  the  dances  and  \.alks  and 
talks  with  "  lielinda."  and  his  poetic  effusions  to  her 
and  many  another. 

"  Nor  even  at  our  own,"  objected  Mr.  Morris.     "  I 
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assure  you  J  fool  inysolf  (|ir<o  capahlo  of  composiujr 
vorsos  to  fair  onos  yot.  Mr.  JolVorMJU."  And  in.lood 
ho  was,  and  rliyinod  his  way  -ayly  to  tho  heart  of 
many  a  lady  in  the  days  to  ooine. 

As  for  Calvert,  ho  only  smiled  at  tho  lioht  banter 
at  his  expense,  scarcely  nnderstandins;-  it,  indeed,  for  as 
yet  he  carried  a  singularly  untouched  heart  ahout  in 
his  healthy  younj^  hod\. 

Mr.  Morris  arose.  "  I  nuist  he  t,^oin';-,"  lie  said. 
"  I  have  sent  my  thin,i;s  on  to  tho  1  loiol  ik-  Richelieu—" 
but  Mr.  Jefforson  pressed  him  back  into  his  seat. 

"  Vou  are  my  t^ruost  for  the  day,"  he  declared,  inter- 
rupting   him,    "and    must    take    your    first    breakfast 
with    Xcd   and   myself  bore  at   tho   Le.uatioii.      I    will 
send  you  around  to  the  rue  do  Richelieu  in  mv  carri;i.i;e 
later  on.      I   bave  a   thousand   (|uestioiis   to  ask   you. 
I  must  have  all  the  news  from  America— bow    fares 
(ienoral  Wasbins^ton.  and  my  friend,  James  Madison, 
and  ])rotty  Miss  Molly  c;ronsbawo?— there's  a  lovely 
woman   for  you.   Xod.  in   the  bud.  'tis  true,  but  likely 
to   blossom    into   a    ])erfect   rose,      'riiere   is   but    one 
beauty  in  all  Paris  to  compare  with  her,  I  tliink.    And 
that    is   tho   si'^tor  of  your   old    friend    d'Azav.     .And 
what  does  Patrick  Henry  and    Pendleton  these  days?> 
1   hear  that   Hamilton  lu)lds  stran-o  views  about  the 
finances  and  has  spoken  of  them  freely  in  CouKn-ess. 
What   are   they?     .My   letters   t^ive   me   n,)   details  as 
yet.       .\nd    more    and    more    (|uosti()ns    during    the 
ahimdanl  breakfast   which  bad  been  spread   for  them 
in  the  morning-room  adjoining  .Mr.  Jefferson's  library. 
Now   it   was  a  broadside  of   inquiries  aimed  at    Mr. 
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Gouvcrncur    Morris    concerning-    the    newly    adopted 
Constitution    which    he   had    helped    fashion    for   the 
infant   union   of   States   and   the  chances  of  electing 
General  Washington  as  first  president  of  that  union; 
now    it    was    question    after    question    regarding    Dr. 
Franklin's  reception   in   America  on  his  return  from 
France  anil  release  from  his  arduous  duties  and  the 
vexatious  persecutions  to  which  he  had  heen  subjected 
by   his   former  colleagues — the  most  outrageous  and 
unprovoked  that  ever  man  suffered— and  there  were 
endless   inquiries   about    personal    friends,   aboui   the 
currency  in  America,  and  about  the  feeling  of  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  States. 

The  breakfast,  generous  as  it  was,  was  over  long 
before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  tired  of  h  ;uestioning,  and 
thoy  were  still  sitting  around  the  table  talking  when  a 
visitor  was  announced.  It  was  Monsieur  le  \'icomte 
de  Beaufort,  Lafayette's  young  kinsman  and  officer  in 
the  American  w.-"-  who  came  in  directly,  bowing  to 
Mr.  Morris,  whom  he  had  known  well  in  .-\.mertca, 
and  embracing  Calvert  with  a  friendly  fervor  that 
almost  five  years  of  separation  had  not  diminished. 
He  had  known  of  his  coming  through  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and.  happening  to  pass  the  hotel,  had  stopped  to 
inquire  at  the  porter's  lodge  whether  the  travellers  had 
arrived. 

"  "Tis  a  thousand  pities  d'Azay  is  not  here  to  wel- 
come you,  too.  my  dear  Calvert,"  he  said,  regretfully, 
"  but  he  will  be  back  to-morrow  with  his  aunt,  the  old 
T^  ichess,  and  his  sister.  He  is  gone  down  to  Azaj'- 
Ic-Roi,  his  chateau  near  Tours,  to  fetch  them.     But 
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come!  I  am  all  impatience  to  show  y.ni  a  little  of 
my  Paris.  \\V  won't  wait  for  d'Azav's  return  to 
begin,  and  f  am  sure  .Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  .Morris 
will  e.xcuse  you  for  a  few  hours.  Is  it  not  so.  -rntle- 
mcn?"  He  looked  around  at  the  two  older  men. 
••  Calvert  has  shown  me  Xir-inia.  I  Ion-  to  return 
the  compliment  and  show  him  this  little  piece  of 
France !  " 

"But  first."  objected  .Mr.  Jefferson.  '•  I  should  like 
to    show    him    the    Embassy.     Cane.    t;entlemen.    we 
wdl  make  -a  rapid  tour  of  the  apartme-.Us  before  v.ni 
set  out  on  your  la'-<ror  explorations."     And.   lead'ins; 
the  way,  he  began  to  point  out  the  public  and  private 
ai)artments.  the  state  dining-room,  with  its  han.lsome 
service  of  silver  plate,  the  view  of  the  large  gardens 
from  the  windows,  the  reccptiondiall.  the  doorwavs, 
the  great  staircase  ornamented  with  sculiitured  sahi- 
manders.  for  Monsieur  de  I'Avongeac's  n.neestors  had 
built  the  house  during  the  reign  of   I-rancois   F    and 
had  adorned   it  everywhere  with  the   King's  in^-gnia. 
Iwas  a  very  magnificent  hotel,  for  .Mr.  leffers.m  had 
been  unwilling  to  jeopardize  the  fortuned  of  the  new 
reiHihhc  hy   install,  .;   its   legation   in   mean    quarter. 
an<l  It  was  eminently  well  arranged  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  brilliant  society  that  gathered  so  frequentlv 
by  his  invitation. 

When  they  had  made  the  tour  of  the  establishment 
an.l  had  reache.l  the  head  of  the  great  stairwav  again 
Air    JeMerson   dismissed  the  two  v.-ung  men   with  a 
final    injunction    to  return    soon,  as   he   had   much   to 
talk  over   with   Calvert.     .\s  the  clanging  door  shut 
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upon  thcni,  the  two  older  mcr.  turned  ami  went  into 
^Ir.  Jefferson's  study. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Jefferson,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  seatinj^:  himself  once  mere  before  the  crack- 
ling fire.  "  f(;r  a  most  pleasant  acquaintance.  I  will 
confess  now  that  when  you  wrote  me  suggesting  that 
your  new  secretary  should  make  the  journey  to  France 
with  me,  I  was  scarcely  pleased.  "Tis  a  long  trip  to 
make  in  the  company  of  one  who  may  not  be  wholly 
congenial.  Ikit  from  the  moment  ^ir.  Calvert  pre- 
sented himself  to  me  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  our 
sailing,  until  now,  1  can  truly  say  I  have  enjoyed 
every  instant  of  his  companionship.  I  had  heard 
something  of  him— much,  ind^^ed— from  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  i)ut  I  was  wholly 
unprepared  to  find  so  sincere,  so  intelligent  a  young 
ge-  .man.  There  is  a  strength,  a  fine  reserve  about 
.inn  which  appeals  greatly  to  me." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  gratefullv.  "  I 
love  him  as  though  he  were  my  son,  and  any  praise 
of  him  is  dear  to  me.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  want 
him  near  me?  P.esides,  'tis  imperative  that  I  havo 
a  ])riv:Ue  secretary.  Mr.  Short,  our  secretary  of 
Legation,  who  is  now  in  Ital\  travelling  for  his 
h.calth.  like  myself,  is  vn-erworked  :  there  are  a  thou- 
sand affairs  to  be  attended  to  each  day,  and  so  little 
method  in  our  arrangements  as  yet;  our  instructions 
and  remittances  from  Congress  are  so  irregular,  our 
duties  so  confounded  with  mere  courteries,  that  we 
make  hut  little  progress,  iiesides  which  the  state 
of  affairs  in  this  country  renders  all  diplomatic  and 
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business  relations  very  slow  and  uncertain— I  mi-lit 
say  hazardous—"  He  stopped  and  looked  thought- 
fully into  the  fire. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that."  said  Mr.  :\Iorris.  quickly. 
"  I  came  over  on  business  myself.     And  on  business 
not  only   for   myself,   but  on   behalf  of   .Mr.    Robert 
Morris  and  of  Constable  &  Co..  of  Xe\v  York  City. 
As   you   probably   know,   we  have  made   larj,-e   ship- 
ments of  tobacco,  contracted  for  bv  several  farmers- 
general,  but  such  has  been  the  delav  in  delivery  and 
payment  after  reaching  this  countrv  that  we  deemed 
It   absolutely   necessary   to   have   someone   over   here 
to  attend  to  the  matter.     .\t  Havre   I   found  affairs 
irregular    and    prices    low    and    fluctuating.     I    was 
bopmg  the  markets  would  be  steadier  and'ciuieter  in 
Paris." 

"  I  am  afrai.l  you  will  not  find  it  so."  re]  ,r 

Jefterson.  shaking  his  head.  "  I  am  persuaded  t..at 
this  country  is  on  the  eve  of  some  great  change- 
some  great  upheaval.  I  see  it  in  the  faces  of  those 
I  meet  m  the  salons  of  the  rich  and  noble ;  I  see  it  in 
the  faces  of  the  common  people  in  the  streets— above 
all.  I  see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  people  in  the  streets." 

Again  hr  stoi)pcd  and  looke.l  thoughtfullv  into  the 
bla.mg:  fire.  Mr.  Morris's  keen  eves  fastened  them- 
selves on  the  finely  chiselled  face  opposite  him.  a^low 
with  a  prophetic  li-ht.  "  I  would  be  obli-ed,"  he 
sai-!  at  leno-th,  "  if  you  would  give  me  some  detailed 
account  of  the  state  of  this  government  and  countrv. 
I  should  h^v  to  know  just  where  T  stand.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles,  and  with  sloxv  an.l  ir- 
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regrular  packets  as  tlic  only  means  of  comnntnication, 
wc  ni  America  have  hut  an  imperfect  and  tardv  con- 
ception of  what  is  goins  on  in  this  country."  He 
poured  out  a  small  -lass  of  cognac  from  a  decanter 
which  stood  on  a  tahle  at  his  elhow.  and,  settling  him- 
self comfortahly  in  his  chair,  i)repared  to  listen." 

It  was  a  long  story  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  to  tell 
hiin— a  story  with  many  minute  details  touching  the 
delicate  relations  between  !■  ranee  and  America,  with 
many  explanations  of  the  events  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  with  manv  forecast- 
ings  of  events  shortly  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Louis  X\'I.     Perhaps  it  was  in  the  forecasting 
of  those  events  so  soon  to  take  place,  of  those  acts 
of  the  mullitude,  as  yet  undreamed  of  bv  the  very 
doers    of    them,    that     ^^Ir.    Jefiferson     most    deeply 
impressed   his   listener.     For   there  was   no  attribute 
of  Mr.  Jefiferson's  mind  so  keen,  so  unerring,  so  force- 
ful as  that  peculiar  power  of  divining  the  drift  of 
the  masses.     It  was  this  power  which  later  made  him 
so  greatly   feared  and  greatly   respected  in   his  own 
land.     Forewarned  and  forearmed,  he  had  but  to  range 
himself  at  the  head  of  multitudes,  whoso  will  he  kncnv 
almost  before  they  were  aware  of  it  themselves,  or 
else  to  stand  aside,  and,  unscathed,  lot  it  pass  him  by 
in   all   its   turbulence   and   strength.     P.ut   though   he 
could  foresee  the  trend  of  events,  his  judgmcirt  was 
not    infallible   as   to   their   values   an<l    consequences. 
Even  as  he  spoke  of  the  disquieting  progress  of  afTairs 
even  as  he  predicted  the  >ct  more  serious  turn  they 
were  to  take,  iiis  countenance  expressed  a  boundless, 
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if  somewhat   vaguely   clefnie.I.   l)elicf  an.l   hap.pi.iess 
in  the  future. 

_    The  glow  of  enthusiasm   uas   not  at   all   rellected 
in  the  keen,  attentive  face  of  the  yoiuigcr  man  opposite 
hmi     whose    look    of    growing    discjuic-tu.Ie    hctravcl 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  s!,are  Mr.    lefferson's  hopes 
or  sympathies.     Indee.I,   it   was   inevitahle  that   these 
w-o  men  ot  genit.s  should  hold  dissimilar  views  pbout 
the  struggle   which   the  one   had   so  clearlv   divined 
was  to  come  and  of  which  the  other  so  clearlv  oom- 
prehendcl   the  consequences.     It   was  inevitable  that 
tru.  man  who  had  the  sublime  atulacity  to  proclann 
cttered  hberty  and  equality  to  a  new  world  should 
chHer  rachcally  from  the  man  whose  supren.e  achieve- 
ment had  been  the  fashioning  and  welding  of  its  laws 
They  talked  together  until   the  wintrx-  sun   suddenlv' 
suffered    an    eclipse    behind    the    n,ountains   of   grav 
c  ouds   wh.ch   had   been   threatening  to   fall    up.^    it 
all  the  afternoon,  and  only  the  light  from  the  crackliu.^ 
logs  remamed  to  show  the  bright  enthusiasm  of  M^ 
Je  lerson  s  noble  face  and  the  son.bre  shadow  upon' 
*Mr.  Morris  s  disturbed  one. 
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Fraxci-:  was  sick.     A  great  clianf,^'  and  fever  had 
fallen    upon    her,    and   there   was   no  physician   near 
skilled   enough   to  cure  her.     \ow  and  then   one  of 
her  sons  would   look  ui)on  the  pale,  wasted  features 
and  note  the  rapidly  throhhing  jnilse,  the  wild  ravings 
of  the  disordered  brain,  and,  frightened  and  despond- 
ent, would  hurry  away  to  consult   with  his  brothers 
what  should  be  done.     I5ut  never  to  any  good.     Medi- 
cines were  tried   which  had  been  potent  with  others 
in  like  sickness,  but  they  seemed  only  to  increase  her 
delirium   or   lessen   her   vitality— never   to  bring   her 
strength  and  reason.     Day  by  day  she  grew   worse. 
'Twas  as  if  some  quick  poison  were  working  in  her 
veins,  until  at  last  the  poor  body  was  one  mass  of 
swollen   disfigurements,  of  putrid   sores,  that  only  a 
miracle  from  Heaven  could  heal.     As  nu'racles  could 
not  be  looked  fo^,  everyone  who  had  any  skill  in  such 
desperate  cases  was  called,  and  a  thousand  different 
opinions  were  given,  a  thousand  different  cures  tried. 
And   when   all   was   seen   to  have  been   in   vain,   her 
tortured  children,  in  their  despair,  left  her  and  turned 
upon  the  false  physicians,  putting  them  to  death  and 
with  ferocious  joy  avenging  her  agonies.     .And  in  the 
quiet  which  thus  fell  ui)on  her,  when  all  had  left  her 
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to  (he.  tlio  fever  and  pain  vanished;  fn.ni  her  opened 
venis  the  poisoned  hlood  <ln.pped  auav  ;  to  -he 
l>linde(l  eyes  si-ht  returned-  ni  the  distracted  brain 
reason  once  niore  held  sway.  SIoulv  and  faintiv  slie 
arose  and  went  about  Iier  business. 

It    was    of    that    fast-sickenin^r     I-rance.    of    that 
bhshted  land  of  1-rance.  that  .Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  m> 
earnestly  ni  the  ^^atherin^r  darkness  of  that  winter's 
oay   ni   the  year    ,789.     The   storm   which    had   just 
swept  over  th    -American  colonies  had  passed,  leavin- 
wrecks  strewn  from  shore  to  shore,  'tis  true,  bm  a  land 
fairer  an.l  greater  than  ever,  a  people  tried  bv  adver- 
sity and  made  strong.    The  tempest,  which  had'  been  so 
gallantly  withstood  by  onr  ably  manned  ship  of  state 
had  blown  acn;ss  the  .\tlantic  and  was  beating  upon  the' 
unprotecte-1  shores  of  France.   The  storm  was  gather- 
ing fast  in  that  most  famous  year  of  i78(>-the  alhli'i 
and  omc^^a  of  I->ench  history,  the  ending  of  all  things 
old.  the  beginning  of  all  things  new.  for  1<  ranee      T^o 
years  before  the  bewildered  Assemblee  des  Notables 
ha.l  met  and  had  been  dismissed  to  spread  their  a-ita- 
tion  and  disaffection  throughout  all  France  bv  the^still 
more  bewildered  Lomenie  de  liriennc.  who  w'as  trving 
lys  hand  at  the  impossible  finances  of  France  after 
the    fall    ot    that    magnificent    spendthrift.    Monsieur 
Co lonne.     He,  in  turn,  had  been  swept  from  his  office 
and  replaced  by  the  pompous  and  incompetent  Xecker 
Lafayette,    the    dcus   ex   machiua   of  the   times,    had 
asked  for  his  States-General,  and  now  in  this  never- 
sufficiently-to-be-remembered  year  of  1789  thev  were 
to  be  convoked. 
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All    I'raiicc   was  disquicti'd   In    the   elections — nay, 
more,  agitated   and  agitatiiij?.     Men   who  had  never 
thoujjht    before    were    thinkinjjr    now.    and.    as    was 
inevitable    to   such    unused    intellects,    were   thinking 
badly.     I'or  the   first   time  the  coninion   peo|)le   were 
permitted    to   think.     I'or    the    first    time   tliev    were 
allowed,  even  urged,  to  look  into  their  w;  etched  hearts 
and   tell   their   lord   and   king   what   grievances   they 
found  there.     What  wonder  that  when  the  ashes  were 
raked    from  the   long-smouldering   Hres   of   envy,   of 
injustice,  of  oppression,  of  extortion,  of  misrule  of 
every  conceivable  sort,  they  si)rang  into  fierce  flame? 
What  wonder  that  when   the  bonds  of  silence  were 
loosed    from    their    miserable    mouths,    such    a    wild 
clamor  went  up  to  Heaven  as  made  the  king  tremble 
ui)on  his  throne  and  his  ministers  shake  with   fear? 
Who  could   tell   at   what   moment   this   unlooked-for. 
unprecedented    clemency    might    be    withdrawn    and 
silence  once  more  be  sealed  u])on  them?     What  won- 
der, then,  that  thoy  made  the  m<ist  of  their  oi)]X)rtu- 
nity?    What  wonder  that,  suddenly  finding  themselves 
strong,  who  had  been  weak,  thev  (//(/  make  the  most 
of  it? 

The  world  seemed  topsy-turvy.  Strange  ideas  and 
theories  w ere  being  written  and  talked  al)(jut.  Physical 
science  had  been  revolutionized.  I'eopje  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  what  they  had  held  all  their  lives  to  be 
facts  were  entire  misconcei)tions  of  the  truth.  And, 
if  they  had  been  so  mistaken  about  the  facts  of  phvsical 
science,  might  they  not  be  ecjually  mistaken  about 
theology,  about  law,  about  politics?     Evervwherc  was 
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(loiil)t  and  quest ioniiijif.  Ki-voliition  was  in  tin-  air.  Tt 
was  tlif  fashion,  and  tin-  yoxw^  I-Vniili  nfticors 
rtturncd  from  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  found  themselves  ahke  tlie  heroes  of 
the  common  i)eoi)Ie  and  of  the  fashiunahle  world. 

True  to  its  .lature,  the  nohih"ty  played  with   revo- 
lution   as    it    had    jilayed    with   everythinjr    from    the 
heginninfr  of  time.     It  p!aye<l  with  reform,  with  suj,- 
Kostions  to  ahandon  its  pri\ilef;es.  its  tit    s.  with  the 
freedom  of  ilu-  newly  horn  press,  with  the  prerojja- 
tives  of  the  crown,  with  the  tiers  etat,  with  life,  lihertv. 
and  happiness.     It  was  a  dan,t,H'rous  j.;ame,  and  in  the 
<lan{::;^er   lay   its    fascination.     Societv   fell    its    founda- 
tions shake,  and  the  more  insecure  it  felt  itself  to  he 
the  more  feverish  seemed  its  desire  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
dre^s.   to  sei/e   upon   that   fleet-footed    i Measure    who 
ever  kept  ahead  of  her  pursuers.     There  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  halls,  dramatic  fetes,  dinner-parties, 
of    official    entertainments    hy    the    niemhers    of    the 
diplomatic  corps  in  ;hi-:  volcanic  year  of  ]yH().     The 
ministers  of   Louis's  court,   hein.c,--  at   their   wits'   end 
to  know  what   was  to  he  done  to  allay  the  <listurh- 
ances,  were  of  the  mind  that  they  could  and  would. 
at  least,  enjoy  themselves.     The  Kin.<,r  hrivin,!.r  always 
been  at  his  wits'  end  was  not  conscious  of  being-  in  any 
unusual  or  dangerous  position.    As  short-siohtcd  men- 
tally as  he  wa.  i)hysically.  he  saw  in  the  ])opular  excite- 
ment of  the  times   nothing-  to   dread.     Conscious   of 
his  own  good   intentions  toward   his  people,  he  saw 
nothing:  in  their  ever-increasing  demands  but  evidences 
of  a   spirit   of   progress   which    he   was   the   first   to 
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.''PPlau.l.  l„,ni„.lf„l  of  ,lK-  fact  that  -the.  most 
.lan«:orou.s  nionu-nt  for  a  l.a.l  Kovern.m-nt  is  tlu- 
"•«'"K>m  when  it  nu.MIcs  with  r.fonn."  I,,  vid.lod 
c-vcTyth„,<,..     The    „obIcs.    ..otinj,    uiti,    hittc-rnoss    his 

o^c.^.o„s  to  the  tic-rs  etat.  tol.i  thnnsc-Ivc.  that  their 
K.HK  ha.l  aha,.,lonc.,I  thoni :  the  o.n.unn  people    si,s- 
p.nous    and    l.euil.iere.l.    tol.i    the.n.eUes    tl'at  'their 
K."ff  was  hut  deeeivinj,  thonv     TI,e   Kin^.  i„fornK-,I 
f  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  uohiHty  and  the  ini^^rati- 
ule  of  the  uiasses.  vacillated  hetweeu  his  own  .vnen.ns 
""pnlses  an.l  the  despotic  dor.ands  of  the  court  partv. 
•y  the  K,„^.s  weakness,  tuore  than  hv  all  else,  wore 
loosened   the   foundations  of  that   throne  of   France 
already  tottering  under  its   lonjr-accu.nulated   weidu* 
o    uijusticc.  of  nia.l  extravafja.u-e.  of  dissoluteness 
oi  l)l(jo(ly  crime. 

Xatnre  herself  seemed  to  he  in  leatruc  with  the  dis- 
content r,f  the  times.  .\  lonsf  drouth  in  the  summer, 
winch  had  made  the  poor  harvests  poorer  still,  was 
followed  hv  that  famous  winter  of  ijSo-that  winter 
of  .Tiercdess,  of  .,:■  x  unpled.  .  ,ld  for  France,  An<l 
'"  the  heat  of  that  lon.cr  summer  and  in  the  cold  of 
that  stdl  lon-er  winter,  the  storm  -athered  fa.st  which 
was  to  nse  higher  and  higher  until  it  slmuld  heat  upon 
the  very  throne  itself,  and  all  that  was  left  of  honor 
and  justice  m  France  should  perish  therein 
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It  was  to  that  i-iiliappy  land  of   l>ancc  tliat   Mr. 
Jcfifcrson  had  coinc  ahiiost  five  years  before  on  a  mis- 
sion   for  Conj^reNS.      I'.jr  scjiiie  time  it   had  heeii   the 
most  cherished  design  of  that  body  of  patriots  to  estab- 
hsh  advantageous  commercial  treaties  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  thereby  securing  to  America  not  only  ma- 
terial prosperity,  but,  more  important  still,  forcing  our 
recognition  as  a  separate  and  independent  power,  and 
creating  for  the  new  confederation  of  states  a  place 
among   the   brotherhood    of   nations.     Confident    that 
Mr.     Jefferson's    astuteness,    erudition,    and    jjrobity 
would  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  those  wh  )m 
it  was  so  nnich  to  <nir  interest  to  attach  to  us.  Con- 
gress had,  on  the  7th  day  of   May,    1784.  appijinled 
him   Minister   Plenipotentiary   for  the  negotiation  of 
foreign   commercial   treaties.     Dr.    I'ranklin  and    .Mr. 
Adams,  his  co-uorkers,  were  already  eagerly   await- 
ing him  in  Paris. 

But,  great  as  was  :\Ir.  Jefferson's  p.atriotic  interest 
in  the  cause  he  was  to  represent  at  the  court  of  Louis 
X\  1.,  his  e.xile  from  Monticello  was  very  painful  to 
him.  The  recent  death  of  his  wife  there,  and  the 
youth  of  the  two  children  he  was  to  leave,  bound 
him  to  the  place.     Having  also  very  clearly  in  mind 
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M^i-cHn^?  -"1    ''?    ^""'^^'"'^    'lisappoinfucnts   and 
ual    t.cat.cs,   lu-   looked    foruard    ui.h   ^^rou-in.^   ,lis- 

>m .  for  Mr  Jcfferso.i  was  always  more  readv  to  lead 
'an    o  combat.     IVrhaps,  too.  he  did  not  relisii  the 
Kloa  that  although   in   his   own  countrv  no  one   was 
more  ^^enerally  famed   for  talents  and 'learning  than 
l"m;elf.   m   Paris,  amid   that  brilliant  throne,  of    '" 
rants  and  courtiers,  he  would  be  but  a  simple  Virmnia 
^^entleman  without  prestige  or  reputation.   And   nt^re- 
over.  he  feared  that  his  plain,  democratic  manners  and 
pnnap  es-wluoh   he   .scorne.l   to  alter   for  anvone- 
would  be  but  dl-suited  to  the  courtly  life  of  Ver'sailles 
For  u  ,uust  l,e  owned  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  democracv" 
l.k-e  Ins  learning,  was  a  trifle  ostentatious,  and  became 
.nore    so   as    he   grew    older.     Surely,    though,    such 
1)  cnushes    are    not    incompatible    with    greatness    of 

character,  but  only  serve  to  make  a  great  ,nan  more 

Ovable  and  luuuan.     And  as  for  Mr.  Jeffer.son.  if  he 
lac   not  been  blessed  with  some  such  harmless  frailties 
K>  had  seemed  almost  more  than  mortal  with  his  great' 
-■nmg     ,s  profcnuKl.  if  often  in.practicable.  phLo- 

P>>.  and  h,s  <leathk>s  patriotisn,.     Such  as  he  was. 

Al..  Jctfenson   was  greatly  beloved,  and  manv  of  his 
arinest  fnends  an<l  a.lmirers  foregathered  at   Mon"- 

.cello  on  the  eve.ung  of  the  23d  of  Ma^•.  ,784   to  bid 

-farewell  ere  he  should  set  out  the  Ut'dl::;! 
s  U>ng  journey  to  IV.ton.  fron,  which  port  he' was 

of  Mont.cello,  awaiting  his  guests  and  looking  long 
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and  lovingly  at  the  beautiful  view  of  mountain  and 
valley  spread  before  him.  he  made  a  strikinj?,  not 
easily  forgotten,  picture.  The  head,  lij:jhtly  thrown 
(ja'-k-,  with  its  wavy,  sandy  hair  worn  short,  and  the 
i'.neiv  chiselled  profile  were  cameo-like  in  their  classi- 
cal -egularity.  The  lithe,  meagre  form,  well  dressed 
•  M  olackcloth  coat  and  knee  breeches,  white  waistcoat 
and  ruffles  of  finest  linen,  black  silk  stockings  and 
silver-buckled  slux-s,  was  energetic,  graceful,  and 
well  proportioned.  With  such  a  physifjue  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  famous  as  shot, 
horseman,  and  athlete,  even  among  such  noted  sjwrts- 
men  as  X'irginia  could  boast  of  by  the  score  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Suddenlv  he  low- 
ered his  head  and.  withdrawing  bis  gaze  from  the 
mountains,  looked  about  him  with  an  impatient  little 
sigh. 

"  1  am  a  savage !  Savage  enough  to  ])refer  the 
woods  and  streams  and  independence  of  mv  Monti- 
cello  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  which  I'aris  will 
offer  me.  I  ccndd  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  Con- 
gress had  never  urged  upon  me  this  mission  abroad. 
But  I  have  always  tried  to  serve  my  country  at  my 
country's  call,  and  I  shall  continue  to  serve  her',  though 
it  take  me  from  home  and  family  and  friends.  In- 
stead of  repining  at  this  exile  to  1-Vance— for  how  long 
I  do  not  know— I  should  be  thankful  for  this  last 
beautiful  evening  at  ^bmticello  and  for  the  friends  who 
are  come  to  bid  me  farewell.  1  wonder  that  the  Mar- 
quis does  not  arrive.  I  have  much  of  importance  to 
discuss  with  him." 
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"  «a.eM„cn  „i,|,  wi.o,,,  Lafayco  wa»  „,„     in      'au 

,,'!"'    '"  "'^'  l>.-''*™t  state  „f  |,„li,ics  i„  ,.-„„„  „.;,,, 
entms    ,„„solf  a.  ,l„.  l.>ench  court,  a„d  whid,  La 

nni»l,«l     .Mr.    JolTcrsoi,    uas    ln„Ia„p    forward    will, 

l^wn  dd.sht  to  all  that  the  chservatn?  c„lt„r«   vomc 

noble,„a„  ,„ig,„  ,,„,,  ,„  „„  ,,,„  ,^,  „4,J°™^ 

he  Ians,a„  world  of  .cicccs.  art,  a„d  ',„„fic     fi 

Mr.   Jcftcrson    was  a>,   an,ato„r   of   ,„„sfc)     and   of 

oso  a,ven,„res  whicl,  had  at.cnde.1   his  .ri,™p„: 

r. turn  to  .\mcnca.     Twas  at  General   Washin Jon's 

.mutton  ,|,at  .Monsieur  .le  Lafa.vetto  was    tl'     , 

V  le  h'h    ,"fi   •"■^^%»"---   '"e  sreatful   statS 
"here   he  had  first,  and  so  Rlorioush,  entharke.l  in 

he  canse  of  liher,,  and  the  wannth  'of  his  we,eo„ 
=11  Mo„n    \  ernon-where  indeed  .Mr.  Jeftersons   °t"' 
."v.tn,s  hnn  to  .Mon.icello.  rcaehed  hitn-u^:  alo  J 
have  repa.d  hint  for  ,l,e  ions  jonrnev  ha.l  all  oh 

Ktcs  ami  cvic  parades,  not  so  niaRnificent,  it  is  true 
tn,  bnl  stdl   fonn.ng  an  almost  unparalleled  tribute 
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of  affection  and  respect  from  a  nation  to  an  individ- 
ual. Younc,v  men  of  the  hi,c:hest  position  and  family 
attached  tliemselves  to  his  retinue  and  rode  with  him 
from  city  to  city,  leavint,-  him  only  to  be  replaced  hy 
other  friends  and  enthusiastic  admirers.  Even  as  .Mr. 
Jefferson  stood  upon  the  portico  of  Monticcllo.  .M(>n- 
sieur  dc  Lafayette  -as  approaching^,  with  his  escort, 
riding  hard  and  joyfully  in  the  gathering  twilight  to' 
reach  there  in  time  to  see  his  illustrious  friend  before 
he  should  set  out  for  P.oston. 

In    the    meantime    guests    were    arriving    rap' lly, 
horseback    or    in    handsome,    high-panelled    coaches 
drawn  by  four  horses  (such  as  Colonel  Cary  of  Amj.t- 
hill  boasted),  and  the  negro  grooms  were  busv   sta- 
bling  them.      In    the    house    servants    were    moving 
about,  lighting  the  fragrant  wa.x  candles  of  mvrtle- 
berry  and  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  '  The 
narrow  stairway  could  hardly  accommodate  the  rus- 
tling, voluminous  brocades  that  swept  up  and  down 
them  above  the  clicking,  high-heeled  shoes  and  dainty, 
sdver-clocked  stockings.     lUit  there  was  room  for  all 
in    the   beautiful    octagonal    hall,    thirty    feet    square, 
and  in  the  long  saloon  parlor,  the  cost  of  whose  in- 
laid  satin   and   rosewood   floor   had   somewhat   scan- 
dalized Mr.  Jefferson's  less  wealthy  and  less  artistic 
neighbors. 

It  were  hard  indeed  to  get  together  a  gathering  of 
more  beautiful  women  or  more  courtly,  distinguished 
gentlemen  than  was  assembled  that  evening  at  .Mon- 
ticcllo.  Among  the  latter  were  many  of  those  men 
who  had  helped  to  make  America  what  she  was ;  law- 
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givers,  soldiers,  tried  statesmen  who  had  been  of  that 
famous  Congress  of  ^S.  of  uhieh  nn-  Lord  Chat- 
Iiani  ,n  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  enthuiiasn,,  had  de- 
chred  that  "  ,ts  n.en-.bers  had  never  been  excelled  in 
soh.I  ty  of  reason,n.^^  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion. 

The    \irffinia    beauties,    if   less    modish    and    cx- 
trav^^ant    as  a  rule    than  the  belles  of   Philadelphia 
and  New  \ork.  y.elded  to  none  in  aristocratic  loveli- 
ness and  s:race  and  di.^nity  of  bearhig.     In  the  e^•es  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  their  very  naturalness  made  them"  more 
attractive,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  her  sweet  freshness 
and  shy  beaut.v  that  b.  s:ave  the  palm  of  loveliness  to 
M.SS    Moly   Crenshaw.,    who  ha<l    ridden   over  on   a 
pillion  behin.l  her  brother  from  her  father's  neiHibor- 
m.^  estate  of  E<lsemoor,   .ttended  by  young  Carter  of 
Redlands.  who  was  never   far  awav   from   her  if  he 
could  help  It.     A  less  partial  judge  than  Mr.  Jefferson 
however,   would   have   found   it   hard   to   decide   that 
she  was  more  lovely  than  her  dearest  friend,  the  be- 
'v.tchmg   Miss    Peggy    Cary,    who    had    driven    over 
cary  m  the  day  from  Amptbill  with  her  father,  Col- 
onel Archibald  Cary. 

Talking  and  laughing,  the  two  young  girls  rustled 
down  the  stairs  and  across  the  broad  hall  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  saloon  parlor,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
h.s  sister,  the  lovely  widow  Carr.  were  standing,  greet- 
ing their  guests.  The  courtesies  which  the  ^un^. 
laches  swept  their  host  and  hostess  were  marvels  of 
grace  and  dexterity,  and  were  noted  with  approval  bv 
the  young  gentlemen  who  lined  the  walls  or  talked  to 
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the  ladies  already  foregathered.  Some  of  those  same 
youn.cr  o:entlen,en  fairly  rivalled  the  ladies  in  rielniess 
ot  attire,  mllowin-  the  elaborate  fashions  of  dress 
which  General  Washington  had  eneonraged  bv  his 
own  example.  lM,r  the  ,nost  part  thev  were  the  sons  of 
wea  thy  farmers  .nd  planters,  shorn  pcrhap>  of  some 
of  their  pre-Rcvolutionar-  splend<,r.  but  still  aristo- 
crats ,n  bearing  an.l  feeling;  yonng  sporting  smiires 
who  indulged  in  cock-fighting  and  horse-racin--  ris- 
ing lawyers,  orators,  all  bearing  the  marks  of  good 
birth  and  good  breeding. 

Among  the  crowd  of  gayly  dressed  voung  gentlemen 
was  one  who  wa:,  especially  noticeable.    IlL  handson-  > 
face    wore    a    rather    reckless,    petulant    expression, 
which,  however,  could  not  conceal  a  certain  brightness 
and  hre  of  genius  that  at  moments  eclipsed  the  irri- 
table  look   and   ren.lered   his   countenance   unusuallv 
atlractive.     It  was  Gilbert  Sf.  art,  the  voung  portrait 
painter,  but  recently  returned   from  Englan<l    where 
he  was  famed  both  as  artist  and  wit.     It  was  even  said 
hy   his   admirers    (and    indee.l    Mr.    Adams   had    but 
lately    written  it  home  from  London)   that  there  his 
fame  and   following  were  the  ecpial  of  his   master's 
IJeniamin  West's,  or  even  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds's. 

The  scene  in  Mr.  Jeffersoirs  drawing-room  was 
becoming  more  and  mure  animated.  Tlie  guests  had 
nearly  all  assembled  and  were  thronging  "the  parlor 
and  great  hail  beneath  tne  brilliant  light  of  manv  can- 
dles. Erom  the  music-gallery  overhead  the  sounds  of 
flute  and  violin  in  tentative  accord  were  .beginning  to 
be  heai  u.     The  musicians  were  some  of  .Mr.  Jetterson's 
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slaves  who  had  shown  marked  ability  and  whom  he 
himself  had  instructed  in  the  c.rt.     They  had  proved 
themselves  apt  pupils  and  could  play  excellently  airs 
for  the  minuet  and  \'irj:rinia  reel.     Mr.  Jefferson  was 
never  happier  than  when   Monticello  was   thronged 
with  gay  dancers,  nor  was  he  an  indifferent  votarv  of 
Terpsichore   himself.     Indeed,   many    were   the   balls 
and  assemblies  he  attended  during  his  student  days  in 
Williamsburg,  many  the  nights  he  danced  awav  with 
"  Belinda  "  and  other  fair  ones.      .And    so    when    the 
music  for  the  irresistible  \irginia  reel  struck  up,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  first  on  the  floor  with  Miss  Molly  Cren- 
shawe.    They  were  quickly  followed  by  other  couples, 
until  the  opposite  lines  of  dancers  extended  half-way 
down  the  sides  of  the  long  drawing-room.     Up  and 
down  they  went  to  the  gay  music,  under  the  bright 
light,  misty  with  powder  shaken  from  flying  curls'^ 

Suddenly,  as  .Mr.  Stuart  was  advancing  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  swing  Miss  Gary,  there  was  a 
blare  of  horns  and  a  chorus  of  "  hellos  "  from  with- 
out, mingled  with  the  sound  of  horses  galloping  up 
the  avenue.  The  dancers  ceased  their  courtesying  and 
stately  step,  the  music  stopped,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
hurriecl  to  the  portico  in  time  to  greet  the  young 
:Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  his  escor.  as  thev' flung 
themselves  off  their  hot  mounts.  Every  head  was  un- 
covered as  the  young  Frenchman  affectionately  em- 
braced Mr.  Jefferson,  and  greetings  and  acclamations 
went  up  from  the  throng  of  guests  as  they  appeared  at 
the  entrance. 

'Twas  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  like  Gen- 
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eral  Washington,  Colonel  Hamilton,  General  Greene, 
and  so  many  others  of  our  distinguished  patriots,  was 
captivated  by  this  young  nobleman,  and  could  the 
jealous  ones  who  asserted  that  they  were  dazzled  by 
his  rank  and  awed  and  flattered  into  giving  him  more 
than  he  merited  but  have  seen  him  in  the  first  thish  of 
his  glory  and  \oung  manhofMl  they,  too,  would  have 
found  his  charm  irresistible.  Indeed,  to  .Mr.  JefYer- 
son  he  was  always  the  hero,  the  man  of  genius  and 
spotless  patriotism,  though  many,  in  after  years,  grew 
to  distrust  his  powers  and  motives. 

As  Monsieur  do  Lafa\ettc  stood  there  at  the  door 
of  the  «lrawing-room,  smiling  and   bowing  after  his 
own  graceful   fashion,   there  was  a  bright  daring,  a 
gay  gallantry  in  the  expression  of  his  youthful  face- 
he  was  but  six  and  twenty  and  major-general,  diplo- 
mat, and  friend  of  philosophers— that  won  all  hearts ; 
and  though  the  countenance  was  not  handsome,  the 
broad,  slightly  receding  forehead,  straight  nose.' and 
delicate  mouth  and  chin  gave  to  it  a  very  distinguished 
appearance.    The  three-cornered  continental  hat  which 
he  swept  to  the  ground  before  the  ladies  disclosed  a 
flaming  red  head,  the  hair  slightly  powdered  and  tied 
back  with  a  black  ribbon.     His  tall  figure— he  was  of 
equal  height  with    Mr.  Jefferson,   who  was   over  six 
feet— was  enveloped  in  a  light  riding-coat  with  short 
capes  over  the  shoulders,  which,  when  he  threw  it  off. 
disclosed  to  view  the  uniform  of  a  major-general  of 
continental    dragoons.      Just   behind    him    stood    two 
of  his  suite,  his  young  kinsman,  the  devil-may-care 
Vicomte   de   Beaufort,  and   the   \'icomtc  d'Azav,   a 
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brave  youn-  Vn-uch  officer  wlio  had  served  with 
Deaufort  under  Rochanibcau  and  had  been  present 
before  Yorktown. 

Arr.  Jefferson  advanced  to  the  ccnti  .  of  tlie  room 
with  his  guests. 

"  My  friends."  he  said,  "  this  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  happiest  moments  of  mv  hfe.  Monticcllo 
shelters  for  the  first  time  America's  iUustrious  allv 
and  devoted  soKh'er.  the  Marquis  de  Lafavette,  and 
liis  fellow-countrymen  and  officers,  Messieurs  les 
Vicomtes  de  I'.eaufort  and  d'Azay.  I  salute  them  for 
you !  "  Turning,  he  embraced  the  three  voung  men, 
and  then,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Marquis's  ap"  he 
led  him  to  Mrs.  Carr. 

"  Madame."  he  said.  "  I  leave  the  Marqm's  in  vour 
hands  for  the  present."  Tic  went  back  to  the 'two 
young  officers,  and  taking  them  each  bv  an  arm  he  led 
them  about  the  room,  introducing  them  to  many  of 
the  company.  Finally,  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Miss  Crenshawe  and  Miss  Peggy  Gary,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  look  after  the  rest  of  Monsieur 
de  Lafayette's  escort. 

As  he  did  so  he  noticed  at  the  door  two  votmg  men 
who  were  quietly  making  their  way  into"  the  room. 
The  elder— who  might  have  been  twentv-six  or  seven 
—was  dark,  with  brilliant  eyes  and  an  alert,  almost 
restless  manner,  while  the  younger,  who  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  not  over  nineteen,  was  fair,  witl'i 
deep  blue  eyes,  reflective  and  calm,  and  a  quiet  dig- 
nity and  strength  of  manner  that  in  some  fashion  was 
not  unsuited  to  his  youth.     Both  were  slender   well- 
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l)iiill,  aiul  rather  im.Ifi-  than  over  nii.ldic  hci-iii.     Mr. 

Jc'ffVrsoii  liastciu'd  to  thvin  aii.l  ^h()..U  Iiaiids  uarmly 

witli  the  elder  Kcntleiiiaii. 

".My  dear  Colonel  llaiiiilton.  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure  and  honor.  Welcome  to  Monticeilo!"  and 
then  turni!!-  to  the  youth  and  layin-  a  hand  aflecti.jn- 
atcly  on  his  shoulder,  he  cried,  j;a\;.  : 

"My  dear  Xed,  when  did  you  c<iine  and  whv  have 
I  not  seen  you  before?" 

"Sir,"  replied  the  younj,-  man,  respectfullv,  "we 
have  but  just  arrived  in  Monsieur  .le  LafavettCs  com- 
pany, and.  feeling  myself  at  home.  1  stayed  without  a 
few  moments  to  .i^ive  some  orders  about  the  stablin.t; 
of  the  horses.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  kind  enough  t< 
remain  with  me.  Will  you  pardon  our  delav  and 
assurance?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  as  you  well  know,  1  am  onlv  too 
happy  to  have  you  look  upon  Monticello  as  vour  other 
home,  and  every  servant  and  horse  upon  tlie  place  is 
at  your  disjxisal.  Mut  how  did  vou  two  happen  to 
fall  m  with  the  Man|uis?" 

"Both  Colonel  Hamilton  and  myself  were  passing 
a  few  days  at  .Mount  \ernt)n  by  invitation  of  CJeneral 
Washington,  when  news  that  the  Marquis  was  coming 
reached  him.  The  General  insisted  that  we  should 
remain  to  see  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  so  we  were  still 
at  Mount  X'ernon  when  your  note  asking  his  attend- 
ance here  was  received  by  him.  Sure  of  mv  old  wel- 
come at  Monticello,  1  determined  to  accompanv  him  on 
his  journey.  As  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  he  is' charged 
with  important  affairs  for  \(,u,  sir." 
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"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  iiuboilv  guod,  Culoncl/' 
said  .Mr.  JetTc-rson,  smilin^r,  "and  1  shall  ccrtainlv 
not  call  even  business  an  ill  wind  since  it  has  blown 
you  hither." 

"  There  is  a  better  reason  still,  Mr.  Jefferson,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hamihon.  '•  for  I  came  on  business  of  Gen- 
eral \\asIiinf,non\s.  -md  never  yet  blew  ill  wind  from 
that  (|uarter." 

"  Then  .\ou  arc  doubly  welcome,  mv  dear  Colonel  " 
rejoined  Mr.  Jefferson,  heartily. 

"Thank  you,   Mr.  Jefferson,"  said   Mr.   Hamilton. 
"  Besides  the  business  I  am  charged  with,  which  re- 
lates to  the  commercial   treaties   with    1-landers,   and 
which  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  discussing  with  you 
fully  before  your  departure.  I  bear  General  Washin---- 
ton's  greetings  and  liest  wishes  for  \uur  welfare  and 
the  success  of  your  difficult  mission.     It  would  have 
given  him  the  greatest  pleasure  m  cmvev  these  in  per- 
son, and.  indeed.  I  think  he  would  have  been  tempted 
to  make  the  journey  to  Monticcllo  himself  to  see  vou 
liad   he   not  expected   a   visit   from    Mr.   Gouveriieur 
Morris,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  at  Mount  Xerno     '  ■    this 
time." 

"Mr.    Morris!"  exclaimed    Mr.  Jefferson.     "And 
what  has  brought  Mr.  Morris  to  \'iiginia?" 

'General  Washington's  invitation  to  discuss  with  ' 
him  a  plan  to  urge  the  necessitv  of  a  new  convention 
upon  Congress.  They  have  been  warm  personal 
friends,  as  you  doubtless  know,  ever  since  Mr.  ^ [orris 
visited  the  camp  at  \-alley  Forge,  and  later  drafted 
such  admirable  plans  for  raising  money  to  relieve  the 
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troops,     (uncral  \\a>!iiii-t..n  hrls  alYoction  for  him  as 
a  friend  and  the  -r.au. st  ropirt  for  him  as  a  fuian 
cior." 

"He  is   indeed  llie  possessor  of  manv  and   varied 
talents."  assented   Mr.  Jefferson,  tliou^rh'  willioul  am 
Kreat   sliow   of  enthusiasm.     "  Mr.    Machson   a.Imirc^ 
Inm,  and  was   remarkino  hut  yesierdav   that   '  to  the 
hrdhancy  of  his  genius  is  added  what  is  t.K.  rare— a 
can(hd  surren.ler  of  his  opinions  when  the  lij^dits  of 
discussion  satisfied  Iiim.'     1  ,.wn  that  the  eulo-v  seems 
a  trille  overdrawn  to  me.     He  is  a  thou-hi  t-io  much 
the   aristocrat   an<I    society    man,"   he   added,   coldlv. 
"Have    you    ever    seen    him.     Xed  ?      \n  ?      ||^.    j^  '^ 
striking-  fi-ure.  especially  since  he  had  the  vast  mis- 
fortune .s.Mne  years  iv^n  to  lose  a  ie^'  in  a  mnawav 
accident." 

"  He  consoles  himself  hy  .sayinj^r  l,e  will  he  a  steadier 
man  with  one  than  with  two  legs,"  hv  <,died  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. "  ihit,  .seriously,  Xed."  he  continued,  turnmj,-  to 
the  youn-er  man,  "  !  e  has  a  maj,Mn.  -it  mind  ami  is 
a  great  financier." 

While  he  spoke,  Mr.  Jefferson  smiled  duhiouslv    for 
he  considered    Mr.   Hamilton   and    Mr.   Morris  to  he 
dangerously  alike  as  financiers.     .\s  for  the  v.juth  ad- 
dres.sed,  he  listened  with  his  customarv  quiet' attention 
to   the   conversation,   though    he   little   dreamed   how 
great  his  own  interest  in  Mr.  Morris  was  to  he  in  after 
years  and  how  closely  they  were  to  he  bound  together. 
"  But  come,  sirs,"  suddenlv  exclaimed   Mr    Jeffer- 
son, ••  our  discussion  of  Mr.  Morris's  good  points  must 
wait,  for  I  see  Mrs.  Carr  looking  at  you,  Colonel.     If 
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vou  will  pay  >nur  ivspcrt.  In  lu-r.  I  will  lu.  ui.h  vr,„  in 
a  fc-w  monu-nts.     As  fur  ;  ..u.  Mr.-  lu-  u,„i  ,„,.  ;„,al<. 
»'jr   to   tlu-    unnh    iu-  .all.,1    X..]    ,.,.,    ,,.,„,,,,,    ^„ 
afk-c  ...natch.  "  y.n.  arc-  hut  u;,.,!,,^  v-mr  tinu-.    \-on 
sliouM   I,c  taiki,,,:  uiti,    snnu.  of  thoso  prcttv    vuun- 
wonu.n.     SlK.Il   uv  sav    Mi..    M„IIv  (rcnshau...;   who 
IS  ciM-ta.nlv  luokmir  ,„„s,   lu-amiful   ihis  cvcnin--^  or 
I-.l.ai>s    ,1...    .Iashi,ij,    Miss    IV^^x--      ,1,    ^,;,;,„, 
Keenly    at    the    youth,    who    retainer!    all    his    serene 
"KlXk-rence   of   manner,   only   bhohinf,^   sli^H.tlv   and 
sliak.n-,r  his  head. 

Mr.   Jefferson    laughed    indulL^entlv.      "  \Vd     \\.,i 
you  were  ever  a  '■liy  youth,  and  I  think  ti.ne  does  noth- 
ing to  hell)  you.     -Tis  a  crin.e  to  he  as  in.liuerent  to 
women  as  von  are.  and.  1  warn  you,  the.-e  ^\■ill  co.ne  a 
day  when  sonic  woman  will  ,-evenj,'e  herself  upon  vou 
lor  the  whole  sex,  an.l,  when  that  happens.  .lo  not  omhc 
to  me  for  consolation  !  "     I  Je  moved  awav.  still  lau-h- 
>",ir.  an.l  left  the  hrw  to  pay  his  ,espect<  to  Mrs    C^rr 
w.th  uhom  he  was  a  -reat  favorite,  as  he  was  with  all 
who  knew  him  well.     l!ni  he  never  had  a  lar-e  circle 
Of  inends.     There  were  hut  few  who  ever  reallv  un- 
dcrsto..d  an.l  thon.ushly  app.eciate.l  that  ....hie  char- 
acter.  It  IS  the  cMiipensation  of  such  natures  that  they 
are  self-sufficing  and  are  as  indifiVrent  of  such  recog- 
nition as  they  are  superior  to  it.  "^ 
As   Mr.   Jeffersr.n   passed  down  the  room  he  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  touche.l  him  on 
the  arm. 

_     Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  exclaimed,  in  eag-er  tones,  "  take 
pity  on  an  e.xile  just  returned  and  tell  me  who  vour 
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youn^'  fricn.l  is.  I  had  thoiijjlu  Mr.  Hamilton's  one 
of  the  finest  faces  I  had  ever  seen  nntil  I  M-t  e\es  on 
this  younfj  gentleman  with  him.  .\nd,  indeed,  I  think 
they  resemble  one  another  vastly.  Has  our  voun!» 
West  Indian  at  last  found  a  relative?  I  hear  he  is  hut 
indifferently  provided  with  that  commodity.  Xo? 
Well,  T  protest  his  ytjung  friend  has  the  most  charm- 
ing countenance  I  have  ever  seen  since  I  painted  Mr. 
Grant  in   London." 

W  Inch  portrait.  Mr.  Stuart,  I  hear  is  a  master- 
piece and  has  added  enormously  to  your  reputation." 
Mr.  Stuart  bowed  low  at  the  compliment,  well  pleased 
that  Mr.  JcfTerson  should  have  heard  so  favorablv  of 
that  wonderfid  picture  of  his  which  had  set  all  London 
gossiping  a.id   had  caused   Mr.   Benjamin   West  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds   (so  'twas  said)  some  pangs  of 
envy.    "  As  for  myself,  however,"  went  -m  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, '•  I  can  scarcely  credit  that  it  is  a  greater  piece  of 
work  than  the  portrait  of  General  Washington  which 
you  have  cxeciued  for  the  Martinis  of  Lansdowne  at 
Mr.   William    liingham's   re(|uest.      I   cannot  express 
to  you  how  greatly  the  replica  of  that  picture  pleases 
me.     Its  arrival  here  has  been  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  all  save  my  sister,  but  I  am  getting  as  impatient 
as  a  child  to  show  it  to  my  guests,  and  can  scarcely  wait 
for  the  supper-hour  to  arrive." 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  sir,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  friend, 
that  the  surprise  you  have  planned  will  not  turn  into  a 
disappointment.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  the  interesting  young  gentleman  is 
with  Mrs.  Carr." 
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th^  ^'''!i"  f'^-  ^^'-  ^'^''''''''  '°"^'"S  '^*"J'v  toward 
the  youth  bcsule  his  sister,  "  is  young  Calvert  of 
btrathore.  and  a  finer  young  gentleman  does  not  live  in 
V  .rg,n.a-no.  nor  in  any  other  state  of  this  countrv." 
he  adde.l.  warmly.  '•  He  is  of  the  famous  Baltimo;e 
fam  ly.  a  (hrect  descendant  of  Leonard  Calvert,  cadet 

of  n  V  Lord  IJaltunorc's  name,  Cecil  Calvert,  to  which 

Lme  to"tr  "''  ^'•"'^"•'  '''  '"^  ^■^^'^--    '^^'-'  f--lv 
came  to  th.s  country  m  .644,  I  believe,  and  for  several 

generations  hve<I  i„  the  colony  of  Marvlan<l.  and  have 

always  been   people  of  position  and   wealth.      Xed's 

father,  however,  had  a  serious  disagreement  with  his 

famdy.  because  of  his  marriage  with  a  lovelv  voung 

Quakeress    of    Philadelphia,    and    finallv    broke    off 

entire  y  from   his  peojde,  renouncing  even  the  lon^- 

c  enshed  Catholic  faith,  and  can.e  t'o  Xirgi  i      Z 

their  only  chdd  was  about  two  vears  old      Mr    Ca" 

Zl      ';",'rT''''""''   comfortable   residence   on   the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  not  far  from  .Mr.  Washington's 

l^^d  pS;.^""^  -^  '  ''-'''-''   ^^-  ^'^^  ^'^'^  ^'ary- 
"What  a  head!"  .nurmured   Mr.   Stuart,   looking 

at    the    young    man.     "  What    sinceritv    an<l    n„iet 

strength  !    P.ut  continue.  I  bog  of  vou  "  " 

■;  There  is  little  to  tell-some  six  years  after  remov- 
g   to    \  .rguua.    Calvert's    father   and   mother   both 

suddenly  d.ed,  leaving  the  poor  boy  estranged  from  tl  e 

only  relatives  he  had  in  Maryland,  but.  forUmatelv,  un- 

iten^L"";     "''■''  '^  ^"'^"^^  Washington,  who  has 
been  all  kindness  toward  him.     Madame  Washington 
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would  have  taken  him  to  Mount  X'crnon  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatlier's  wisli  that  he  should  ^^row  up  on 
his  own  estate,  alone  save  for  the  excellent  tutors  with 
whom  he  has  always  been  provided.     ]'.ut  he  has  ever 
been  warmly  welcomed  at  Mount  X'ernon  on  lonj?  visits 
there,  and  both  (leneral  and  Madame  Washington  have 
become  greatly  attached  to  him.    It  was  through  them 
I  first  knew  and  liked  him,  and  he  has  passed  many, 
I   hoi)e  not   unhappy,   weeks  at   Monticello  with   me 
smce.     'Tis  that  curious  and  melancholy  resemblance 
in  their  fate— both  orphaned  and  solitarv— which.   I 
fancy,  had  much  to  do  with  the  firm  friendship  that  has 
sprung  up  between  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Calvert.    I  hit 
though  in  ai)pearance  and  circumstance  thev  resemble 
each  other,  in  mental  characteristics  they  are  opposites. 
Calvert  has  none  of  Hamilton's  brilliancv  of  intellect 
and   vividness  of   imagination"    (for  whatever  their 
bitter  disagreements  were  later,    Mr.  JefTerson.   then 
and  for  many  years  afterward,  was  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  and  admire  Hamilton's  supJrb  genius), 
"  but  he  is  of  a  profound  logical  order  of  intelligence! 
he  has  good  judgment  and  discretion,  indomitable  will 
power,  and  a  nobility  ..f  aim  and  faithfulness  of  pur- 
pose that  are  as  rare  as  they  are  admirable.     I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed 
where  his  reliability  and  firmness  would  prove  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion." 

"His  face  bears  out  what  you  tell  me  of  him, 
Mr.  Jefiferson,"  assented  the  >oung  artist,  who  was 
regardmg  Calvert  with  increasing  interest.  "  'Tis  a 
fine  countenance,  and   T   shall  not  be  happv  until  i 
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have  transferred  it  to  canvas.    I  shall  have  to  beg  a 
few  sittings  of  Calvert  of  Strathore !  " 

Mr.  Jefferson  smiled.  "  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Stuart, 
that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  Ned  that  he 
has  a  '  fine  countenance  ' !  He  is  the  soul  of  modesty 
as  he  is  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor."  He  stopped 
and  looked  affectionately  at  young  Calvert,  who  was 
still  beside  Madame  Carr,  unconscious  of  the  close 
scrutiny  he  was  undergoing.  "  I  hardly  know  how 
to  describe  him  to  you,"  continued  Mr.  Jefferson, 
meditatively.  "  His  is  a  noble  and  lovable  character! 
I  never  look  at  him  but  these  lines  fron-  'lorace  come 
to  my  mind—'  Quam  desedcrio  r'  ^  r  ant  modus 
tarn  cari  capitis'!     I  can  only  ,  ,^t  had  I  been 

blessed  with  a  son,"  and  he  sigh...  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
would  have  wished  him  to  be  like  Edward  Calvert,  and, 
believe  me,  'tis  not  partiality  that  makes  me  speak  of 
him  in  such  fashion.  General  Washington  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  under  whom  he 
served  at  Yorktown,  hold  him  as  I  do.      Gentle  and 
tractable  as  he  I's,  the  lad  has  plenty  of  spirit,  and  ran 
away  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1780,  where 
he  had  been  matriculated  but  two  months,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  his  guardian  and  friend.  General 
Washington,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  fight  for  his 
country.     He   was   scarce   fifteen,   and   Dr.   Wither- 
spoon,  whom,  as  you  doubtless  know,  our  good  friend 
Henry    Laurens    persuaded    to   leave    Edinburgh   to 
take  charge  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  violently  op- 
posed his  abandoning  his  studies,  but  the  young'  man 
was  determined,  and  was  finally  commissioned  as  an 
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aide  to  General  Lafayette.    He  was  of  particular  service 
to  both  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,  as  he  understands 
and  speaks  the  French  language  excellently,  having 
studied  it  since  childhood  and  speaking  much  with  a 
French  tutor  whom  he  had  for  some  years.     He  is  to 
return  to  the  College  of  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  this 
year,  and  finish  his  studies.      "^  jr  though  he  will  be 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  enters,  yet  such  is  his 
determination  to  get  the  college  education  which  his 
service  to  his  country  interrupted,  that  he  is  resolved 
to  recommence  now   at   the  age   when   most    vouths 
have  finished  their  studies.     And  if  at  the  end  of  his 
college  course  my  duties  still  detain  me  abroad,   'tis 
my  intention  and  dearest  wish  to  have  him  come  out  to 
me,  and  I  promise  you  he  will  make  me  as  efficient  a 
secretary  as  ever  Hamilton  made  General  Washintr- 
ton. 

"  All  that  you  tell  me  only  increases  my  interest  in 
the   young   gentleman,   Mr.   Jefferson,"   said    Stuart, 
"  and  I  am  more  determined  than  ever  to  have  him  sit 
for  me.     I  can  see  the  picture,"  he  went  on,  eagcrlv— 
"the    fine,    youthful    brow    and    wavy    hair  drawn 
loosely   back   and   slightly   powdered,   the  blue   eyes, 
aquiline  nose,   and  firm   mouth— the  chin   is  a  trifle 
delicate   but    the    jaw    is    square—"    he    was    speak- 
mg  half  to  himself,  noting  in  artist  fashion  the  salient 
points  of  a  countenance  at  once  attractive  and  hand- 
some, not  so  much  by  reason  of  beautiful  features  as 
because  of  the  expression  which  was  at  once  vouthful, 
serene,  and  noble.     All  these  points  were  afterward 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  though  it  was  not  until  manv 
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years  later  that  the  picture  was  executed,  Mr.  Stuart 
being  recalled  almost  immediately  to  London,  where 
indeed,  Calvert  finally  sat  to  him.    That  likeness,  done' 
in   the  most   admirable   fashion,  came  later  into  the 
possession   of  one   of   Calvert's   dearest    friends   and 
greatest  admirers,  and  was  prized  above  most  things 
by  one  who  loved  the  original  so  deeplv  and  so  long 
And  he  has  other  attractions."  said  Mr.  Jefferson 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  two  gentlemen 
regarded  young  Calvert,  the  artist  absorbed  in  plans 
for  h.s  picture,  Mr.  Jefferson  in  affectionate  thoughts 
of  the  young  man  so  dear  to  his  heart.     "  He  has  one 
o    the  clearest,  freshest  voices  that  vou  ever  hea-d 
Mr.  Stuart;  a  voice  that  matches  his  face  and  makes 
one  believe  in  youth  and  happiness  and  truth.     Whv 
should  he  not  sing  for  us  ?  "  he  exclaimed.     '•  The  dan- 
cing has  ceased,  I  see.     Come.  I  will  ask  him  " 

Followed  by  Mr.   Stuart,  he  went  over  to  voung 
Lalvert,  who  was  still  standing  sentinel  beside  Madame 
Carr   and  clapped  him  affectionatelv  on  the  shoulder 
.\ed,    we    demand    a    song!     Come,    no    refusal 
sir!      he   exclaimed.      '•  I    shall   send    Cresar  for   mv 
Amat.   and   you   must   sing   us   something.      Shall    it 
be     The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air'?     That  is  mv 
favorite    I   tljink.      'Tis,   as   you   know,   Mr.    Stuart! 
b     the   late    Dr.    Arne,    the   prince   of   song-writers. 
Here,   boy!      he   said,   turning  to   one  of  the   small 
darkies   standing  about   to    snuff   the   candles,    "tell 
C^sar  to  bring  me  '  IVt.'  "-for  it  was  thus  he  called 
h.s   viohn.   which   had  been   saved  bv  C.Tsar's  devo- 
tion and  bravery  when  all  else  at  Elk  Hill  was  de- 
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stroycd  by  order  of  my  Lord  Comwallis.  While  this 
was  going  forward  Calvert  stood  by  silent,  outwardly 
calm  and  unruffled,  inwardly  much  perturbed.  It  was 
his  pleasure  and  habit  to  sing  for  Mr.  Jefferson  or  for 
General  and  -Madame  Washington,  but  it  was  some- 
thing of  an  ordeal  to  sing  before  an  audience.  That 
quiet  heroism,  though,  which  was  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  made  him  accept  tranf|uilly  everything, 
from  the  iiKJst  trilling  inconvenience  to  the  greatest 
trials,  kept  him  from  raising  any  objection. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  his  bow  across  his  violin  the 
company  fell  away  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  leaving 
a  clear  space.     Stej)ping  forward  ho  leaned  over  his 
beloved  Amati  and  played  the  opening  bars  of  Dr. 
Arne's  famous  ballad,  with  its  liquid  phrases  and  quaint 
intervals  of  melody.     At  the  first  notes  of  the  air  Cal- 
vert stood  beside  him  and  lifted  u])  his  fresh  voung 
voice   of  thrilling  sweetness.       It   was   one   of 'those 
naturally  beautiful  voices,  which  at  this  time  and  for 
many  years  longer  had  a  charm  that  none  could  re- 
sist, and  which  helped,  among  other  things,  to  earn 
ior  him  the  everlasting  jealousy  of  that   remarkable 
and    versatile    scoundrel,    Monsieur   le    liaron    de    St. 
Aulaire. 

'•  I  protest,  sir."  cried  Mr.  Gilbert  from  his  place 
beside  Miss  Crenshawe.  when  the  bow  at  last  dropped 
from  the  quivering  strings.  "  I  protest  I  have  not  heard 
such  music  since  St.  George  and  Garat  plavcd  and 
sang  together  in  Paris !  " 

Monsieur  de  Lafayette  laid  his  han<l  affectinnatelv 
on   Calvert-s   shoulder.     "  Ah,   Xed,"   he   said   in   his 
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English  with  the  strong  accent,  "  that  was  sweet,  but 
if  I  mistake  me  not,  thy  voice  sounded  even  sweeter 
to  my  ears  as  thou  sangst  thy  songs  around  the  camp- 
fires  at  night  after  our  long  marches  and  counter- 
marches when  we  hung  upon  Cornwallis's  flank  or 
raced  toward  Petersburg  to  beat  Phillips!  Twas  a 
very  girl's  voice  then,  but  it  could  make  us  forget 
fatigue  and  danger  and  homesickness !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I  was  of  some  service," 
said  Calvert.     "  I  have  often  thought,"  he  went  on 
smiling  a  little,  "  that  had  I  not  been  under  the  pro- 
tection of  General  Washington  f  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  make  the  campaign." 

But  the  Marquis  would  have  none  of  his  modesty. 
"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  thou  knowest  thou  wert  m'v 
favonle  aide  and  served  me  faithfully  and  well.     Dost 
thou  not  remember  the  many  messages  thou  didst  carry 
to  General  Rochambeau  for  me  when  we  lav  before 
Yorktovvn?    And  the  friends  thou  hadst  in  his  armv? 
De  Beaufort  and  d'Azav  were  among  the  best    is 'it 
not  so?     But  what  is  this?"  he  inquired,  suddenlv 
as  he  saw  the  middle  of  the  long  room  cleared  and 
a  very  army  of  slaves  approaching  bearing  an  im- 
mense table  already  laid  with  fine  damask  and  silver. 
"  Madame  Carr  evidently  thinks  her  guests  are  in 
need   of   refreshment   after   these   wearving   musical 
performances,"  replied  Calvert,  laughing,  "  and  as  we 
are  too  numerous  to  be  entertained  in  the  dining-room 
supper  IS  to  be  served  here.     'Tis  frequently  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's fashion  when  his  company  is  large." 

With  little  formality  the  guests  took  their  places 
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at  table,  the  ladies  all  being  seated  and  manv  of  the 
older  gentlemen.  The  younger  ones  stood  abont  and 
waited  upon  the  ladies,  contenting  themselves  bv  eat- 
ing after  they  were  served,  as  thev  Inmg  over' their 
chairs  and  conversed  with  them. 

Calvert  with   Ueaufort  and  d'Azav  were  busilv  oc- 
cupied, the  French  officers  devoting 'themselves  to  the 
wants  of  the  beautiful   Miss   Peggy  Carv  an<l   Miss 
Molly   Crenshawe,    Calvert   gravely    seeing   that    the 
elderly  Mrs.  Mason,  mother  of  Mr.  Jcffer.son's  great 
tnend,   Mr.   George   .Mason,  Mrs.   Wvthe,  and  other 
dowagers  were  bountifuly  supplie.l.     It  was  like  him 
to  pass  by  the  young  beauties  to  attend  upon  those 
who  had  greater  needs  and  less  attractions.     From 
his  position  behind  the  dowagers'  chairs  he  could 
catch  oits  of  conversation  from  both  ends  of  the  table 
Aow  It  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  voice,  rising  above  the 
noise,    talk,    and    laughter,    offering    some    excellent 
Madeira  to  his  abstemious  friend.  Mr.  Arkwri-ht 

'  I  insist."  urged  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  for  upon  mv  word 
tis  true,  as  someone  has  sai.l,  that  water  has'  tasted 
ot  sinners  ever  since  the  Flood '  " 

Now  it  was  Mr.  Madison  who  arose,  glass  in  hand, 
to  propose  a  toast  to  Mr.  Jeft'erson. 

It  was  not  a  very  eloquent  farewell,  but,  as  he  said, 
J  message  comes  from  all  hearts  present,  and  the 
burden  of  it  is  a  safe  journey,  great  achievement,  and 
a  speedy  return." 

ren     T     '^'°^"^'"'^^^-     ^^'^^^'^'^^  the  close  of  his  brief 
reply  there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in  it. 
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"  I  have  ever  Iield  it  the  first  (kitv  of  a  patriot  to 
submit  himself  to  the  commands  of  his  countrv      Mv 
command   has  been   to   leave  mv  countrv.     l'  would 
that   ,t   had   been   othervvise-but  mN-  countrv  before 
all       And  shoidd   I  be  able  to  serve  her  in"  ever  so 
httle  by  gomg.  no  sepr  ration  from  all  I  love  best,  no 
loss  of  ease  and  quiet  pleasures,  will  be  too  costlv  for 
me  not  to  bear  with  resignation,  nav.  even  with  cheer- 
fulness!    I  shall  take  with  me  one  hostage  to  hap- 
p,ness-my  daughter-and  should  mv  splendid  exile 
to  the   greatest   court   of   Europe  be'  prolonged  and 
my  duties  become  too  arduous,  I  shall  send  to  these 
shores  for  one  to  aid  me-one  on  whose  fidelitv  and 
zeal     can  rely-for  my  dear  young  friend-CalvxTt  of 
otrathore. 

At  this  unexpected  announcement  Calvert  started 
with  surprise  and  pleasure,  having  heard  nothing  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  s  intention.  "  ]]ut  whv  should  I  speak 
of  my  exile?"  continued  Mr.  Jefferson.  "Shall  I 
not  be  among  friends?  "  and  he  looked  with  affection- 
ate   regard    toward    the    three    young    Frenchmen. 

b^hall  I  not  be  among  friends,  the  truest  and  noblest 
that  any  country  or  any  indivi.lual  can  boast?  Your 
looks  bespeak  your  answer!  TViends.  f  ask  vou  to 
onnk  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Lafavette  and  to 
Messieurs  de  lieaufort  and  d'Azav !  " 

Amid    the    enthusiastic    applause    which    followed 
Lafayette   was    seen    to    rise   and    lift    his    hand    for 
silence. 

"  Since  the  f^rst  day   we  set   foot  upon  this  great 
country,     he   said,   "we   have   received   naught   but 
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kindness,  ai.l,  honors.  How  shall  we  thank  voii  for 
that  m  a  few  words?  We  cannot,  but  we  can  make 
you  a  promise  for  our  Kinj-.  our  countrv.  and  our- 
selves. Tis  this.  Mr.  Jefferson  shall  find  a  wel- 
come and  a  home  in  France  such  as  we  have  found 
here,  an  admiration,  a  respect,  a  love  such  as  we 
cannot  command.  And  should  Mr.  Calvert  come 
also,  he  shall  he  as  a  brother  to  us!  I  drink  to  our 
happy  reunion  in  France!  " 

'•  So  you  will  come  to  France,  too.  Ned."  cried 
d  Azay  to  Calvert.  *•  I  shall  claim  vou  as  mv  jjuest 
and  take  you  down  to  our  chdteau  of  Azav-Ie-Roi  and 
show  you  to  my  sister  Adrienne  as  a  gre^it  American 
savage! 

"  Vou  will  be  blessed  if  she  looks  at  vou  out  of 
mere  curiosity  if  for  naught  else."  murmured  Beau- 
fort at  Calvert's  ear,  "  for  she  is  the  prettiest  little  nun 
in  all  France.     Show  Calvert  tin-  locket,  Henri  " 

Somewhat  reluctantly  d'Azay  pulled  forth  a  small 
ivory  miniature  in  a  gold  case,  an,l  holding  it  well 
-ithin  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  so  that  others  migh 
not  sec.  he  laid  it  before  Calvert 
^^  "^Is  she  not  a  beauty?  "  demanded  Beaufort,  eagerlv. 

More  beautiful,  I  think,  than  the  lovelv  Miss  Ship 
pen  of  Philadelphia,  or  Miss  P.ingham.  or  anv  of  vour 
famous  beauties.  Calvert."  ' 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  face  that  Calvert  gazed 

hvTont'ti'kVr'  '^^^ '"'''  ^'^'^*  ^'--  •^'^'^^'- 

lonff.  thick  lashes:  a  straight  nose  with  slightlv 
•lis  ended  nostrils,  which,  with  the  curling  lips  Jve 
a   look   of  haughtiness   to  the  countenaiKc   in'  ;pi" 
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of  its  youthfulness.  A  cloud  of  dusky  hair  framed 
the  fate,  whicli.  altogether,  wa^  still  cxtrenielv  imma- 
ture and  (as  Calvert  thought)  capable  of  developing 
mto  noble  loveliness  or  hardening  into  unpleasing 
though  striking  beauty. 

Beaufort  still  hung  over  Calvert's  shoulder.  "  She 
i.  '  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  '  whom  vou  but 
just  now  sant  of,  Calvert,"  he  said,  laughing  softlv. 
"  I  wonder  who  will  ever  be  lucky  enough  to  find  'a 
way  to  win  this  maid  1  " 

As  Calvert  stood  gazing  in  silent  admiration  at 
the  mmiature  and  but  half-listening  to  Beaufort's  wild 
talk,  Mr.  Jefferson  suddenly  rose  in  his  place. 

"  One  more  toast,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice—"  a 
toast  without  which  we  cannot  disperse.  Ned.  I  call 
on  you,  who  are  his  young  favorite,  for  a  toast  to 
General  Washington !  " 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause  at  the  name  and 
then  Calvert  rose.  He  was  a  gallant  voung  figure 
as  he  stood  there,  his  wine-glass  uplifted  and  a  serious 
expression  on  his  boyish  face. 

^^  "  To  the  one,"  he  c  "ed.  after  an  instant's  hesitation, 
whom  we  hold  ir     .--  hearts  to  he  the  bravest  of 
soldiers,    the   purer,    of   patriots,    and    the    wisest   of 
men— General  Washington !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew 
aside  a  heavy  curtain  which  had  hung  across  the  wall 
behind  his  chair,  and  as  the  velvet  fell  apart  a  replica 
of  the  famous  portrait  of  General  Washington  which 
Mr.  Stuart  had  but  lately  painted  for  the  Marquis 
of   Lansdowne,   was   revealed   to   the   surprised   and 
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delighted  giiests.  Amid  a  burst  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm everyone  arose  and,  with  glass  upheld,  saluted 
the  great  Hero,  and  then—and  for  the  last  time  for 
many  years— the  Sage  of  Monticcllo. 


CHAPTER   IV 

\T    Till-     I'AI.AIS    KOVAI. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  irs  favorite  plan  to  make 
Lalvert  h.s  secretary.  .I.ould  he  he  appointed  Min.s- 
tc  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI..  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
vo  the  you.i^-  man  four  years  later,  invihnj?  him 
•  come  to  I'raiue.  This  itivitation  was  ea^a-rlv  ac- 
ccptcl.  and  It  was  thus  that  Mr  Calvert  found'him- 
.-'If  m  company  with  IJeaufort  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion m  Paris  on  that  February  evening  in  the  year 

When  the  great  doors  of  the  Legation  had  shut 
upon  the  two  young  men.  they  found  themselves  under 
the  marquise  where  Heauforfs  sleigh-a  very  elabo- 
rate and   fantastic  affair— awaited   them.     Covering 
themselves   with   the   warm    furs,   thev  set   off  at   a 
furious  pace  down  the  Champs  Riysees  to  the  Place 
Louis  XV.     It  was  both  surj>rising  and  alarming  to 
Calvert    to  note   with  what   reckless   rapidity   Beau- 
fort drove  through  the  crowded  boulevard,  where  pe- 
clestrians  minoj,,!  perforce  with  carriages,  sleighs,  and 
chairs,  there  I)eing  no  foot  pavements,  and  with  what 
smihng  inditlerence  he  watched  their  efforts  to  get  out 
of  his  horses'  way. 

"  'Tis  insufferable,  my  dear  Calvert,"  he  said   when 
bis  progress  was  stopped  entirely  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
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who  poured  out  of  a  small  street  al.uttinff  upon  tlio 
boulevard.  •*  'tis  insuftVral.Ie  that  this  rabble  ca.niot 
make  way  for  a  geiitlemairs  carriage."' 

"  I  should  think  the  rabble  would  find  it  insuffer- 
able  that   a   gentleman's   carri.^v   should   he   driven 
so  recklessly  in  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  my  dear 
Leaufon      returned  CaKvrt.  <,Mu-tlv.  looking  intentlv 
at  that  same  rabble  as  it  edge.l  and  shuffled  and  slipped 
n-s  way  along  int<,  the  great  street.     At  Calvert's  re- 
mark   the  youn^    •■-  nchman  shrugge.l  his  shouhiers 
and  shook   Ins  rems  over  his   impatient   horses  mud 
the   chmie   of   sihvr   hdls   around    their   necks    rang 
agam      ••  As  „^ual-in  revolt  against  the  jjowers  that 
De,    I IV  laughed. 

C-alvert  leaned   forwanl.     -What  is  it  .^  he  said. 

lliere  seem>  to  be  .some  commotion.  Thev  are 
carrymg  something." 

•Twas  as  he  ha.l  sai.l.  In  the  crowd  u{  poor-I.>oking 
people  was  a  still  closer  knot  of  men.  evidently  carrv^ 
ing  some  heavy  ohject. 

'•  Quest  ce  qu'il  y  a.  mon  ami ?  "  sai<l  Calvert,  touch- 
ing a   man    on    the    sho.dder    who   had   been    j.ushcd 

around.     He  was  po<,rly  and  tlnrdv  clothed,  with  onlv 
a  ragged  nmlfler  knotted  abotr   i,  ,  throat  to  keep  off 
the    stmgmg    cold.      Frou,    u.der    hi^    great    shag^v 
eyebrows  a  pair  of  wild,  .unken  eyes  glea.ned   f:;. 
cousl^,  ,„t  there  wa.  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
^^       T.s    nothing.     M'sieur."    he    said,    nonchalantlv 
IS  only  a  p,,or    vretch  v.ho  has  died  from  the  cold 
and   they  are  taku.g  him   a^va:        Vou    see   he  could 
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not  get  any  charcoal  this  morning  when  he  went  to 
Monsieur  Juigne.  'Tis  best  so."  He  turned  away 
carelessly,  and,  forcing  himself  through  the  crowd,  was 
soon  lost  to  sight. 

"  There  are  many  such,"  said  Beaufort,  gloomily, 
in  answer  to  Calvert's  look  of  inquiry.  "  What  will 
you  have?  The  winter  has  been  one  of  unexampled, 
of  never-ending  cold.  The  government,  the  cures,  the 
nobles  have  done  much  for  the  poor  wretches,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  relieve  the  suffering.  They 
have,  at  least,  to  be  thankful  that  freezing  is  such  an 
easy  death,  and  when  all  is  said,  they  are  far  better 
oflf  dead  than  alive.  But  it  is  extremely  disagreeable 
to  see  the  shivering  scarecrows  on  the  streets,  and 
they  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city."  He  had  thrown  off  his  look  of  gloom  and  spoke 
carelessly,  though  with  an  effort,  as  he  struck  the 
horses,  which  started  again  down  the  great  avenue. 

Calvert  looked  for  an  instant  at  Beaufort.  "  'Tis 
unlike  you  to  speak  so,"  he  said,  at  length.  Indeed, 
ever  since  the  young  man  had  come  into  the  break- 
fast-room at  the  Legation,  Calvert  had  been  puzzled  by 
some  strange  difference  in  his  former  friend.  It  was 
not  that  the  young  Frenchman  was  so  much  more 
elaborately  and  exquisitely  dressed  than  in  the  days 
when  Calvert  had  known  him  in  America,  or  that  he 
was  older  or  of  more  assurance  of  manner.  There 
was  some  subtle  change  in  his  very  nature,  in  the 
whole  impression  he  gave  out,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
Calvert.  There  was  an  air  of  flippancy,  of  careless 
gayetv,  about  Beaufort  now  verv  unlike  the  ingenuous 
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candor,  the  boyish  simpUcity,  of  the  Beaufort  who  had 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Rochambeau  in  the  war 
of  American  independence. 

"  What  will  you  have  ?  "  he  asked  again,  noncha- 
lantly. "  Wait  until  you  have  been  in  Paris  awhile 
and  you  will  better  understand  our  manner  of  speech. 
Tis  a  strange  enough  jargon,  God  knows,"  he  said, 
laughing  in  a  disquieted  fashion.  "  And  France  is 
not  America." 

"  I  see." 

"  And  though  the  cold  is  doubtless  unfortunate  for 
the  poor,  the  rich  have  enjoyed  the  winter  greatly. 
Why,  I  have  not  had  such  sport  since  d'Azay  and  I 
used  to  go  skating  on  your  Schuylkill !  "  He  flicked 
the  horses  again.  "And  as  for  the  ladies! — they 
crowd  to  the  pieces  d'eau  in  the  royal  gardens.  Those 
that  can't  skate  are  pushed  about  in  chairs  upon  run- 
ners <r  drive  all  day  in  their  sleighs.  'Tis  something 
new,  and,  you  know.  Folly   nust  be  ever  amused." 

Even  while  he  spuke  numbers  of  elegantly  mounted 
sleighs  swept  by,  and  to  the  fair  occupants  of  many 
of  them  Beaufort  bowed  with  easy  grace.  Here 
and  there  along  the  wide  street  great  fires  were 
burning,  tended  by  cures  in  their  long  cassocks  and 
crowded  around  by  shivering  men  and  women.  The 
doors  of  the  churches  and  hospitals  stood  open,  and 
a  continual  stream  of  freezing  wretches  passed  in  to 
get  warmed  before  proceeding  on  their  way.  Upon 
many  houses  were  large  signs  bearing  a  notice  to  the 
elTcct  that  hot  soup  would  be  served  free  during 
certain  hours,  and  a  jostling,  half-starved  throng  was 
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standing  at  each  door.  There  was  a  sort  of  terror  of 
misery  and  despair  over  the  whole  scene.  hrilHant 
though  it  was,  which  afifected  Calvert  painfully. 

"Where  are  you   going   to   take   me?"   he   asked 
Leaufort,  as  the  horses  turned  into  the  Place  Louis  XV 
"  Where  should  I  be  taking  you  but  to  the  incom- 
parable Palais  Royal,  the  capital  of  Paris  as  Paris  is 
of  France?  "  returned  Beaufort,  gavly.    "  Tis  a  Pa- 
risian's first  duty  to  a  stranger.     There  vou  will  see 
the  world  in  little,  hear  all  the  latest  news  and  the 
most  scandalous  gossip,  find  the  best  wines  and  coffee 
read  the  latest  pamphlets— and  let  me  tell  vou,  mv  dear 
Calvert,  they  come  out  daily  by  the  dozens  in' these 
tunes— see  the   best-known   men   about   town,   and— 
but  I   forget.     I  am  telling  you  of  what  the   Palais 
Royal  used  to  be.     In  these  latter  times  it  has  changed 
greatly,"  he  spoke  gloomily  now.     "  Tis  the  gather- 
mg-place  of  Orleans  men  in  these  davs,  and  thev  are 
fast  turning  into  a  Hell  what  was  once  very  nearlv 
an  earthly  Paradise !  " 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  place  well,"  said  Mr. 
Calvert. 

"  Xo  man  of  fashion  but  knows  it,"  returned  P.eau- 
fort,  "  though  I  think  'twill  soon  be  deserted  by  all  of 
us  who  love  the  King." 

"  You  were  not  so  fond  of  kings  in  America,"  said 
Calvert,  smiling  a  little. 

"  I  was  young  and  hot-headed  then.  Xo,  no,  Cal- 
vert, I  have  learned  many  things  since  Yorktown  '  Xor 
do  1  regret  what  I  then  did,  but  "-he  paused  an 
mstant— "I  see  trouble  ahead   for  mv  country  and 
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my  class.  Shall  I  not  stick  to  my  Kinj,^  and  mv  order? 
There  will  be  plenty  who  will  desert  Ix.th.  'Tis  not 
the  fashion  to  he  loyal  now,"  he  went  on.  hitierlv. 
"  Even  d'Azay  hath  changed.  He,  like  Lafayette  ami 
your  great  friend  Mr.  Jefferson  and  so  many  others. 
is  all  for  the  common  peojjle.  Perhaps  I  am  hut  a 
feather-headed  fool,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  dangerous 
policy,  and  I  think,  with  your  Shakespeare,  that  perhaps 
'twere  better  '  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  '—how  goes 
it  ?     I  can  never  remember  verse." 

As  he  finished   speaking,  he   reined   in   his  horses 
shari)ly,   and   looking   about   him,   Calvert   perceived 
that  they  had  stopped  before  a  building  whose  massive 
exterior  was  most  imposing.     Alighting  and  throwing 
the  reins  to  the  groom,   Beaufort  led  Calvert   under 
the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  into  the  grand 
courtyard,  where  were  such  crowils  and  such  babel  of 
noises    as    greatly    astonished    the    young    American. 
Shops  lined  the  sides  of  the  vast  building— shops  of 
every  variety,  filled  with  every  kind  of  luxurv  known 
to  that   luxurious   age;   cafes   whose   reputation   had 
spread   throughout    Europe,    swarming    with    i)eople. 
all   seemingly   under   the    influence   of   some   strange 
agitation;  book-stalls  teeming  with  brand-new  publi- 
cations and  crowded   with  eager  buvers ;  marionette 
shows  ;  theatres  ;  dancing-halls— all  were  there.     P.oys. 
beariig  trays  slung  abcnit  their  shoulders  bv  leathern 
straps  and  heai)ed  with  little  trick  tovs.  moved  con- 
tinually among  the  throngs,  hawking  their  wares  an<l 
explaining  the  operation  of  them.     Streams  of  people 
passed  continually  through  the  velvet  curtains  hung 
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before  Herr  Curtius's  shop  to  see  his  marvellous  wax- 
works within.     Opposite  this  popular  resort  was  the 
Theatre   dc   Seraphim,   famed   for   its   "ombres  chi- 
noises,"  and  liberally  patronized  bv  the  frequenters 
of  the  Palais  Royal.     A  little  farther  along  under  the 
arcades  was  the  stall  where  Mademoiselle  la  Pierre, 
the  Prussian  giantess,  could  be  seen  for  a  silver  piece.' 
Xext  to  this  jjlace  of  amusement  was  a  small  salon 
containing  a  mechanical  billiard-table,  over  which  a 
bdhard-ball,  when  adroitly  struck,  would  roll,  touch- 
ing the  door  of  a  little  gilded  chateau  and  causing 
the  miages  of  celebrated  personages  to  appear  at  each 
of  the  wmdows,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  easily 
amused  crowds. 

Cold  as  the  afternoon  was,  the  press  of  people  was 
tremendous,  and  besides  the  numbers  bent  on  amuse- 
ment, throngs  of  men  stood  about  under  the  wind- 
swept arcades,  talking  excitedly,  some  with  frightened 
furtive  face  and  air,  others  boldly  and  recklessly. 

As  they  passed  along.  Calvert  noted  with  surprise 
that  Beaufort  seemed  to  have  but  few  acquaintances 
among  the  crowds  of  gesticulating,  excited  men,  and 
that  the  look  of  disquiet  upon  his  face  was  intensi- 
fying each  moment.  When  they  reached  the  Cafe  de 
I'Ecole,  the  storm  burst. 

"  Tis  an  infernal  shame,"  he  said,  angrilv,  sinking 
into  a  chair  at  a  small  table,  and  pointing  Calvert  to 
the  one  opposite  him,  "  'tis  an  infernal  shame  that  this 
pleasure  palace  should  be  made  the  hotbed  of  political 
intrigue ;  that  these  brawling,  demented  demagogues 
should  be  allowed  to  rant  and  rave  here  to  an  excited 
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mob;  that  these  disloyal,  seditious  pamphlets  should 
be  distributed  and  read  and  discussed  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  King's  own  cousin !  The  King  must 
be  mad  to  permit  this  folly,  which  increases  daily. 
Where  will  it  end?"  He  looked  at  Calvert  and 
clapped  his  hands  together.  A  waiter  came  run- 
ning up. 

*'  What  will  you  have,  Calvert  ? — some  of  the  best 
cognac  and  coffee  ?  "  he  asked.  "  There  is  no  better 
to  be  found  in  all  France  than  here." 

"  Twill  suit  me  excellently,"  said  Calvert,  absently, 
thinking  more  of  what  Beaufort  had  told  him  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  than  of  the  coffee  and 
cognac  of  the  Cafe  de  I'Ecole.  As  he  spoke,  the  man, 
who  had  stood  by  passively  awaiting  his  orders,  sud- 
denly started  and  looked  at  the  young  American 
attentively. 

"  But— pardon,  Messieurs,"  he  stammered,  "  is  it 
possible  that  I  see  Monsieur  Calvert  at  Paris?  "  Beau- 
fort looked  up  in  astonishment  at  the  servant  who 
had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  address  two  gen- 
tlemen without  permission,  and  Calvert,  turning  to 
the  man  and  studying  his  face  for  an  instant,  sud- 
denly seized  him  by  the  hand  cordially,  and  exclaimed, 
"  My  good  Bertrand.  is  it  indeed  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Monsieur— what  happiness !  had  never 
thought  to  see  Monsieur  again !  " 

"Then  you  were  destined  to  be  greatly  mistaken, 
Bertrand,"  returned  Calvert,  laughing.  "  for  you  are 
likely  to  see  me  often.  I  am  to  be  here  in  Paris  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  as  Monsieur  dc  Beau- 
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fort  tells  mc  that  the  Cafe  dc  KEcIe  surpasses  all 
others.  I  shall  be  here  very  frequently  - 

And   now.-   broke   in   Beaufort.'  addressing  the 

on  C  Tv.;'"::'"^'  ''r''  ^^'^'^  ^'^''^'^^  -^^1  --prise 
npon  Calvert,     go  and  get  us  our  coffee  and  cognac  - 

Hk-  man  departed  hastily  and  Beaufort  turned  to  Cal- 
"  Allow   me  to  congratulate  you   upon   finding  an 

"  The  gentleman  was  once  a  private  in  a  company 
under  Mons.eur  de  Lafayette's  orders  before  York^ 
town    and   ,s   my    very   good    friend.-   savs   Calvert 
qvuetly   .gnorjng  Beaufort's  somewhat  disdainful  rail-' 
Ico.     What  he  dul  not  tell  Beaufort  was  that  Pri- 
v-atc  Bertrand  owed  his  life  and  much  material  aid 
to   h.msef,    and   that   the   man    was   profoundly   de- 
voted and  grateful.     In  Calvert's  estimation  it  was  but 
a  suuple  service  he  had  rcndere.l  the  poor  soldier- 
TYcmng  hmi  from  many  dying  and  wounded  comrades 
who  had  fallen  in  that  first  fierce  onslaught  upon  t le 
W  town  re<loubt.     He  had  directed  the  surgeon  to 
Ircss   the   nun  s   wounds-he   had   been   knocked   on 
the   head    w.th   a   musket-and   had   eased   the   poo^ 
vretch  s  nund  greatly  by  speaking  to  him  in  his  own 

xau   and   Lafayette   knew   not   a   word   of   English. 

^mall  sum  of  money  and  a  kind  message,  neither  of 
winch  was  the  n,an  likely  to  forget.  Xever,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  pinched,  oppressed  young  life  in 
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France,  had  kindness  and  consideratir.n  been  shown 
him  from  those  above  him.  Tyranny  and  abuse  had 
been  his  lot  and  the  lot  of  those  all  alxjut  him,  and 
such  a  passionate  devotion  for  the  youngf  American 
ofiRcer  was  kindled  in  his  breast  as  would  have  greatly 
astonished  its  object  had  he  known  it.  It  was  with 
an  almost  ludicrous  air  of  solicitude  that  Hertrand 
placed  the  coffee  before  Calvert  and  poured  out  his 
cognac  and  then  hung  about,  waiting  anxiously  for 
any  sign  or  word  from  him. 

"  Is  it  not  the  best  coffee  in  the  world  ? "  said 
Beaufort,  sipping  his  complacently  an^l  looking  about 
the  crowded  room  for  a  familiar  fa-v.  Apparently  he 
found  none,  for,  leaning  across  the  table  and  sjieaking 
to  Calvert  quite  loudly  and  in  an  insolent  tone,  he 
said,  "  Tis  a  good  thing  the  coffee  is  of  the  best,  or,  my 
word  of  honor,  I  woidd  not  come  to  a  place  which 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  abandoned  and  to  which 
canaille  flock."  And  with  that  he  leaned  back  and 
looked  about  him  with  a  fine  nonchalance.  There  was 
a  little  murmur  of  suppressed  ejaculations  and  men- 
aces from  those  nearest  who  had  heard  his  words, 
but  it  soon  subsided  at  the  sight  of  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
fort's handsome  face  and  reckless  air. 

"  There  is  also  another  charm  about  the  Cafe  de 
I'Ecole,  my  dear  Calvert,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a 
slightly  lower  tone  and  with  an  appreciative  smile. 
"  Monsieur  Charpentier,  our  host,  has  a  most  undeni- 
ably pretty  daughter.  She  is  the  caissiere,  fortu- 
nately, and  may  be  seen — and  admired — at  any  time. 
We  will  see  her  as  we  go  out.     And  speaking  of 
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beauties."  he  continued,  turning  the  stem  of  his  wine- 
g  ass  slowly  around.  "  you  have  asked  no  word  of 
Mademo,selle  d'Azay-or.  I  should  say.  MaZ  la 
Marquise  de  St.  Andre!"  ^viaaam.  la 

"xvu".  '^'"^  Pf^""*'  P°''*"^>'  "'^  «he  married?" 
laueiL    irT^'^^'^'^'f  ^'■^-t-^'"  said  Beaufort, 
laughmg.        Let  me  tell  you.  Calvert,  the  marriage 

Pads    T  '''"."  "-^^-'-t'y  -s  the  sensation  o 
Pans.      t  was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  weeks,  and  the 

hearTo    "fI"^^^-\---^e  it  can  be  cali;d  JiveJ 

Adrfennl*   Va"  T-  '^'''  ''^''  ^'"^^  Mademoiselle 
Adnenne  d  Azay  finished  her  studies  at  the  Couvent 

■  Sir  "caT'T  ^"'^  ':  '''  ^''^>-^  °"  ^he  banks  of  tl^l 
Loire.  Calvert  near  Azay-le-Roi.  the  chateau  of  the 
d  Azay  famUy)  and  came  to  dazzle  all  Paris  under  the 
ch^peronage  of  her  great  aunt,  the  old  Duchesse 
d  Azay.  As  you  have  seen  her  portrait-and.  I  dare 
say.  remember  Its  smallest  detail-I  will  spare  you 
the  rectal  of  those  charms  which  captivated  half  ^he 

at''courr"ihT"  °^  ^T  ''""'^'^  °"  ^''  ^'''  appearance 
hJ  f\\  ?''"'''  '•''  '■^S:e,  and,  before  six  months 

had  passed.  Madame  d'Azay  had  arranged  a  marria  J 
with  the  rich  old  St.  Andre.  She  would  "el  he 
own  soul  for  nches.  Calvert;  judge,  therefore,  how 
vv.ll.ngly  she  would  sell  her  niece's  soul."  H.  paused 
an  instant  and  tapped  impatiently  on  the  table  for 
another  glass  of  cognac. 

Calvert.""''    '    ^'"^^    "''''^'    ^    '"PP°'''"    ^'^'^'^'^^ 

"Oh.  yes ;  Monsieur  de  St.  Andre  was  a  man  high 

m  the  confidence  of  both  the  Ki.r    nd  Queen-and  fet 
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me  tell  thee,  'tis  no  easy  matter  to  please  both  the  King 
and  Queen— and  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  'Tis 
safe  to  say  the  Duchess  was  most  concerned  as  to  his 
fortune,  which  was  enormous.  He  was  a  trifle  old, 
however,  for  ^lademoiselle  d'Azay,  he  being  near 
sixty-five,  and  she  but  eighteen." 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  "  ejaculated  Calvert.  "  What  a 
cruel  wrong  to  so  young  a  creature !  What  a  mar- 
riage ! 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  only  the  recital  of  wrong 
has  power  to  stir  that  cold  American  blood  of  thine," 
said  Beaufort,  laughing  again.     "  But  do  not  excite 
yourself  too  much.     After  all  'twas  scarcely  a  mar- 
riage, for,  within  an  hour  after  the  ceremony,  the  eld- 
erly bridegroom  was  alone  in  his  travelling  coach  on 
his  way  to  Madrid,  sent  thither  at  the  instant  and 
urgent  command  of  the  King  on  important  private 
business  connected  with  the  Family  Compact.     From 
that  journey  he  never  returned  alive,  being  attacked 
with  a  fatal  fluxion  of  the  lungs  at  a  great  public  ban- 
quet given  in  his  honor  by  Count  Florida  Blanca.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  France,  and  his  soi-disant 
widow  mourned  him  decorously  for  a  year.     Since  then 
she  has  been  the  gayest,  as  she  is  the  fairest,  creature 
in  the  great  world  of  Paris." 

"  Is  she,  indeed,  so  beautiful  ? "  asked  Calvert,  in- 
diflferently. 

"She  is  truly  incomparable,"  returned  Beaufort, 
warmh-.  "  And  I  promise  thee,  Ned,"  he  went  on,  in 
his  reckless  fashion.  "  that  that  cool  head  of  thine  and 
that  stony  heart— if  thou  hast  a  heart,  which  I  scarce 
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believe— will  be  stirred  at  sight  of  Madame  de  St. 
Andre,  or  I  know  not  the  power  of  a  lovclv  face— 
and  no  man  knows  better  the  power  of  a  lovely  face 
than  I,  who  am  moved  by  every  one  I  see !  "  he  added 
laughing    ruefully.     "Besides    her    beautv    and    her 
fcjrtuiie,  there  is  a  wayward  brilliancv  about  her,  a 
piquant  charm  in  her  state  of  widowed  maid,  that 
makes  her  fairly  irresistible.     The  Queen  finds  her 
charming  and  that  Madame  de  Poli^nac  is  pleased 
to    be    jealous.     'Tis    even    said    that    d'Artois    and 
d  Orleans,  those  archenemies,  agree  onlv  in  fintling 
her  enchanting,  and  the  rumor  goes  that  'twas  d'Artois's 
inHuence  that  sent  the  elderly  husband  ofT  post-haste 
to  Madrid.     A  score  of  gentlemen  dangle  after  her 
constantly,   though   apparently   there   is   no   one  she 
prefers— unless,"   he   hesitated,   and   Calvert   noticed 
that  he  paled  a  linlo  and  spoke  with  an  eflfort,  "  unless 
it  be  Monsieur  le  Baro/i  de  St.  Aulaire." 

"  And  who  is  Alonueur  de  St.  Aulaire?"  inquired 
Calvert. 

"  A  most  charming  man  and  consummate  villain," 
says  Beaufort,  with  a  gloomy  smile.  "  The  fine  Hcur 
of  our  aristocracy,  a  maker  of  tender  rhymes,  a  singer 
of  tender  songs,  a  good  swordsman,  a  brilliant  wit, 
a  perfect  courtier,  a  lucky  gambler— in  a  word  just 
that  fortunate  combination  of  noble  and  ignoble 
qualities  most  likely  to  fascinate  Madame  de  St. 
Andre,"  and  a  shadow  settled  for  a  moment  on  the 
debonair  face  of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort. 

It  did  not  need  that  shadow  or  that  effort  at  light 
raillery  to  inform  Calvert  that  Beaufort  himself  was 
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an  wnsticccssful  unit  in  the  "  score  of  j;entlcmcn  who 
dangled  after  "  Madame  dc  St.  Andre,  and  he  would 
have  essayed  to  offer  his  friend  some  comfort  ha. I  he 
known  how.  But  t!,e  truth  was  that  Calvert,  never 
having  experienced  the  anguish  and  delights  of  lov.', 
felt  a  natural  hesitation  in  proflfering  cither  sympathy 
or  advice  to  one  so  much  wiser  than  himself. 

While  he  was  revolving  some  expression  of  interest 
(it  was  always  his  way  to  tliink  well  before  speaking 
and  to  keep  silent  if  his  thoughts  were  not  to  his 
entire  satisfaction),  a  sudden  murnnir,  which  rapidlv 
developed  into  a  deep  roar  as  it  drew  nearer,  was  heard 
outside,  and  at  the  Cafe  de  I'Ecole  the  shouting  ceased 
and  one  man's  voice,  harsh,  incisive,  agitated,  could 
be  heard  above  all  the  others.  Lf)oking  through  the 
wide  glass  doors  Calvert  and  Beaufort  saw  in  the 
gathering  dusk  the  possessor  of  that  voice  being 
raised  hurriedly  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
stood  nearest  him  in  the  throng,  and  in  that  precarious 
position  he  remaine'l  for  a  few  minutes  haranguing  the 
turbulent  mass  of  people.  Suddenly  he  sprang  down, 
and,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  entered 
the  Cafe  de  I'Ecole.  followed  by  as  many  as  could 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  already  crowded  room. 

"What  is  it?"  Beaufort  demanded,  languidly,  of 
Bertrand.  The  man,  by  tiptoeing,  was  trying  to  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  smokers  and  drinkers,  who  had 
risen  to  their  feet  and  were  applauding  the  orator  who 
had  just  entered. 

"  Tt  i^  Monsieur  Danton  who  •  come  in.  He  is 
making  his  way  to  the  caisse,  doubtless  to  speak  with 
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Madame,    his    wife.    Evidently    Monsieur   has  just 
addressed  a  throng  in  the  Gardens." 

"Ah!  then   'tis  certainly  time  that   we  go,  since 
Monsieur  Danton  invades  the  place.     Tis  a  poverty- 
stricken  young  lawyer  from  Arcis-sur-Aube,  mv  deaf 
Calvert,"  said  Beaufort,  disdainfully,  "  who  has  but 
lately  come  to  Paris  and  who,  having  no  bricK  to 
occupy  his  time,  fills  it  to  good  advantage  by  wooing 
and   marrying  the   pretty   Charpentier.    The   pretty 
Charpentier  has  a  pretty  dot.     I  can't  show  you  the 
dot,  but  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  vou  the  beauty." 
He  got  up  from  the  table  followed  bv  Calvert  and. 
with  his  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  silver  dress  sword, 
made  his  way  easily  through  the  surly  crowd,  who,' 
seemingly  impelled  by  some  irresistible  power  and 
against  their  wish,  opened  a  passage  for  him  and  the 
young  stranger.    As  they  drew  near  the  comptoir,  Cal- 
vert perceived  for  the  first  time,  leaning  against  it.  the 
man  who  had  created  such  an  excitement  by  his  words 
and  sudden  entrance.    He  was  a  big,  burly  figure,  with 
a  head  and  face  that  had  something  of  the  bull  in  them. 
Indeed,  they  had  come  by  that  resemblance  honestly, 
for  a  bull  had  tossed  him,  goring  the  lips  and  flattening 
the  nose,  and  the  marks  were  never  to  be  effaced. 
Smallpox,  too,  had  left  its  sign  in  the  deeply  scarred 
skin.     Only   the   eyes   remained   to   show   one    what 
might  have  been  the  original  beauty  of  the  face.     They 
shone,  brilliant  and  keen,  from  beneath  great  tufted 
eyebrows,  above  which  waved  a  very  lion's  mane  of 
rough,  dark  hair. 

"  A  face  to  be  remembered,  this  Monsieur  Dan- 
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ton's,"  said  CaKm  to  himself.  And,  indeed,  it  was. 
Years  afterward,  when  he  saw  it  again  and  for  the 
last  time,  every  detail  of  that  rugged  countenance  was 
as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  it  was  at  that  moment 
in  the-  Cafe  dc  I'l^cole.  As  for  Danton,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  young  American's  scrutiny,  his  gaze  was 
bent  upon  the  pretty,  vivacious  little  beauty  who  sat 
behind  the  r;ii>sc,  and  had  so  lately  become  Madame 
Uanton.  As  he  looked,  the  harsh  features  softened 
and  a  sentimental  expression  came  into  the  keen  eyes, 
"  Tis  tlic  same  conquered,  slavish  look  the  painter 
hath  put  into  the  lion's  face  when  Ariadne  is  by," 
mused  Catvert  to  himself. 

Beant'ort  uas  counting  out  silver  pieces  slowly, 
and  slowl\  uropping  them  un  the  caissiere's  desk.  He 
looked  at  Calv-rt  and  nodded  appreciatively,  coolly 
toward  Madame  Danton. 

'*  Quelle  charmante  tete,"  he  said,  lightly,  noncha- 
lantly. 

The  burly  figure  leaning  on  the  compic  r  jtr?«:.,i;'- 
ened  up  as  if  stung  into  action;  the  sofi:.  ,  -  .-•. 
kindled  with  speechless  wrath  and  flamed  :  /.o  :•'  ■•  an- 
perturbable,  debonair  face  of  Monsieur  d  -Ua  ■  -.? 
One  of  the  silver  pieces  rolled  upon  the  floe. .  .  V.  •- ;  i 
stooped  quickly  for  it.  "  Madame  will  perir:'  n"  ." 
he  said,  courteously,  and,  lifting  his  hat.  placcu  the 
coin  upon  the  desk.  Without  another  look  or  word 
he  turned  and,  followed  leisurely  by  Beaufort,  made 
his  way  to  the  door. 

"  An  insolent,"  said  Danton,  savagely,  to  Madame, 
and  gazing  after  Beaufort's  retreating  back. 
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"Yes,"  returned  Madame,  j^^rindiiiff  licr  pretty  teeth 
with  rage-"  Monsieur  le  Vicmte  de  Beaufort  is  an 
insolent— and  not  for  tlie  lirst  time." 

"I  shall  remember  Monsieur  Ic  Vicomte  de  IJeau- 
fort  s  msolence  as  well  as  1  shall  remember  the  Eng- 
lishman s  politeness." 

liertrand    edged    nearer    the    herculean    Monsieur 
Danton.        Pardon.  MVieur."  he  commenced,  nervou.s- 
'y,      It  IS  not  an  E.iglishman-it  is  an  American-a 
young  Amencan  officer-Mo„sieur  Calvert-aide-de- 
camp  to   Monsieur   le   Marc,uis  de   Lafavette,  before 
^  orktoun.     A  patriot  of  patriots.  Messieurs."  he  went 
on,  turning  to  the  listening  throng  about  him  ;  '•  a  lover 
of    freedom,   a   compassionate   heart.     He    saved    me 
from  death.   Messieurs,  he  gave  ,ne  monev,  he  sent 
me  clothmg,  he  saw  that   1   was   fe.l  and  caml   for, 
Messieurs.       He  told  his  story  with  many  gesticula- 
lons  and  much  emphasis,  interrupted  now  an.l  then 
by  huzzas  for  the  young  American 

Calvert  would  have  been  vastly  astonished  to  know 
that  the  hftmg  of  his  hat  and  his  courteous  tone  had 
contrived  to  make  a  popular  hero  of  him  ;  as  much 
astonished,    jjerhaps.   as    IJeaufort   to   know   that    his 
careless,  impertinent  compliment  to  Madame  Danton's 
charming  head  had  sealed  the  fate  of  his  own      P.ut 
tis  in  this  hap-hazard  fashion  that  the  destinv  of  mor- 
tals ,s  decide.l.     We  are  but  the  victims  of  chance  or 
mischance.     Of  all  vainglorious  philosophies,  that  of 
predestination  is  the  vainest. 

Outside,  the  night  had  fallen,  and  the  shops,  arcades 
and  gardens  of  the   Palais   Royal   were  ablaze  with 
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innumerable  candles  and  iliutniiiated  Chinese  lanterns 
Before  the  entrance  Monsieur  .le  l^eaufort's  j;ro«ni 
was  walking  his  half- frozen  and  restless  horses  up  and 
down  the  icy  street. 

r.eaufort  laid  his  hand  on  Calvert's  arm.     "  Come  " 
he  said,  gloomily,  "  the  place  is  become  insuiTerahle. 
Let    me    take   you    hack    to   the    Legation.'     Spring- 
ing in  he  turned  his  horses'  heads  „„ce  more  towanl 
the  riace  Louis  XV.  and  the  Champs  IClv.sLes    and 
while    he    guided    them    through    the    crowde.I    and 
badly    lighted    thoroughfare,    Calvert    ha<l    leisure    to 
thmk  ui)on  the  events  of  the  last  hour.     It  was  with 
resentment  and  shame  he  renected  upon  his  friend's 
airy  msolence  to  the  pretty  caissic-re  of  the  Cafe  de 
1 1-.cole.     That  it  should  have  been  offered  in  her  hus- 
band's  presence  was  a  gratuitous  aggravation  o(  the 
offence.     That  it   shoidd  have  been  offc-rcl  her  with 
such   disdamlul   contempt    for  anv   objection   o„   Iut 
pan  or  her  husbaiKl's.  with  such  easv  assurance  that 
there    could    be    no    objections    „„    their    part,    was 
another   gratuitous   aggravation    of   the   offence      In 
that  noble  insolence  Calvert  read  a  sign  ,.f  the  times 
m.)re   legible   than   the  clearest   writing  \u   the  pam- 
phlets floodmg  the  book-stalls  uf  the  I'alais  Roval 
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They  drove  in  silence  almost  to  the  rue  Xeuve  de 
Berry.  Calvert  musing  on  the  strange  glimpse  he  had 
had  of  life  in  Paris.  Beaufort  busy  with  his  restless 
horses.  At  the  grille  of  the  Legation  Calvert  alighted 
and  Beaufort  bade  him  good-by.  still  with  the  gloomy, 
foreboding  look  on  his  handsome  face. 

When  Calvert  had  mounted  the  great  stairway, 
with  the  carved  salamanders  on  the  balustrade  ever 
crawling  their  way  up  and  down,  he  found  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson sitting  alone  before  the  bright  fire  in  his 
library.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  young  man's  step 
he  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  At  last !  "  he  cried.  "  T  was  wishing  that  you 
would  come  in.  Mr.  Morris  has  just  been  despatched 
in  my  carriage  to  the  rue  Richelieu,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  that  wild  Beaufort  had  done  with 
you  to  keep  you  so  late." 

"  We  are  but  just  retumcd  from  a  sight  of  the 
Palais  Royal,"  said  Calvert,  throwing  off  his  great- 
coat and  sitting  down  beside  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  rang 
for  candles  and  a  box  of  his  Virginia  tobacco.  "  And 
a  strange  enough  sight  it  was— a  turbulent  crowd, 
and  much  political  speaking  from  hoarse-throated 
gianls  held  aloft  on  their  friends'  shoulders  " 
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"A  strange  enough  place,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, shaking  his  head  and  smiHng  a  little  at  Calvert's 
v^'holesale  description  of  it.     "  Tis  the  political  centre 
of  Pans,  in  fact,  and  though  the  crowds  mav  be  turbu- 
lent and  tiie  orators  windy,  yet  'tis  there  that  the  fruit- 
ful seed  of  the  politic.  1  harvest,  which  this  great  coun- 
try will  reap  with  such  profit,  is  being  sown.   '  Despise 
not  th^  day  of  small  things,' "  he  went  on,  cheerfully. 
"These  rude,  vehement  orators,  with  their  narrow, 
often  erroneous,  ideas,  are  nevertheless  doing  a  good' 
work.     They  are  opening  the  minds  of  the  ignorant, 
clearing  a  way   for  broader,  higher  ideals  to  lodge 
therein ;  they  are  the  pioneers,  in  this  hitherto  undis- 
covered country  for  France,  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  action." 

"And  these  vehement  orators,  with  their  often 
erroneous  ideas— will  they  do  no  harm?  Will  these 
pioneers  not  lead  their  fellows  astrav  in  that  undis- 
covered country?"  suggested  Calvert,  not  without  a 
blush  to  think  that  he  had  the  temeritv  to  question 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views. 

"  Were  we  not  inexperienced,  hot-headed  men  who 
g-ithered  in  the  Apollo  room  at  the  Raleigh  to  protest 
against  the  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  ?  Were  we 
not  rash,  windy  orators  in  the  House  of  Burgesses- 
nay,  in  Congress  itself?  Yet  did  we  not  accomplish 
great  things-great  good?  "  He  laid  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  man  who 
remamed  silent,  revolving  many  things,  /Eneas-like, 
but  too  modest  to  oppose  himself  further  to  Mr! 
Jefferson. 
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"  No,  no,  my  boy,"  continued  Mr.  Jefferson,  after 
an  instant's  silence.  "  do  not  believe  that  the  awaken- 
ing which   made  of  us  a  great  nation   will   not  be 
equally  glorious  for  France!     And  with  such  leaders 
as   are   hers,   will   she   not   march   proudly   and   tri- 
umphantly forward  to  her  day  of  glory?'    Will  not 
a  Lafayette  do  even  more  for  his  own  country  than 
ever  he  did  for  America?     Even   I  have  been  able 
to  help  somewhat.     Tis  true,  as  .Minister  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  cannot  use  my  official 
mfluence.   but   surely  as  a  patriot,  as  an  American 
citizen   who  is  profoundly,  overwhelmingly  grateful 
for  the  aid,  the  generosity,  the  friendship  of  this  great 
country,  I  can  give  counsel,  the  results  of  our  expe- 
rience, a  word  of  encouragement,  of  good  cheer." 

He  paused,  his  noble  face  alight  with  enthusiasm 
and  emotion.     Of  all  the  fine  traits  of  that  fine  char- 
acter none  was  more  strongly  marked  than  that  of 
gratitude.     Never  ashamed  to  show  it.  his  only  fear 
was  that  he  might  not  prove  grateful  enough.     Other 
Americans,  of  as  great  talents  and  colder  hearts,  could 
find  it  easy  to  believe  that  France  had  extended  her 
aid    to   us    for    diplomatic    purposes— to   guard    her 
own  interests  and  humble  her  adversary,  England- 
could  look  on  with  neutral  eyes  at  her  awful  struggles, 
could  keep  America  calmly  aloof  from  all  her  entangle- 
ments.    Not   so  Mr.  Jefferson.     Such   a   return   for 
her  services  seemed  to  him  but  the  acme  of  selfishness 
and  ingratitude.     It  was  not  bad  statesmanship  that 
made  him  bear  so  long  with  the  blunders,  the  imperti- 
nences, the  fatuity  of  .Monsieur  Genet ;  it  was  the  re- 
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membrance  of  all  the  benefits  showered  upon  us  by  the 
country  which  that  charlatan  represented.  Perhaps 
'tis  well  that  those  who  hold  the  welfare  of  a  nation  in 
their  hands  should,  like  the  gods,  feel  neither  fear, 
nor  anger,  nor  love,  nor  hatred,  nor  gratitude— in  a 
word,  should  be  unmoved  by  forces  that  sway  the 
common  mortal,  so  that,  free  from  all  earthlv  claims, 
that  nation  soars  away  to  dizzying  heights  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  Pro  bono  publico  is  a  wellnigh 
irresistible  plea.  But  there  are  statesmen  in  whose 
code  of  morals  national  virtues  are  identical  with 
personal  virtues,  national  crimes  with  personal  crimes. 
Such  a  one  was  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  No,  no."  he  went  on,  musingly,  filling  his  long 
pipe  with  the  mild,  fragrant  X'irginia  tobacco  which 
had  been  shipped  to  him  in  the  packet  of  two  months 
back,  "  we  must  not  forget  our  obligations.     Would 
that  we  could  pay  some  of  the  moneyed  ones!     The 
finances  of  this  country  are  in  a  deplorable  state  and 
there  arc  millions  of  indebtedness  on  account  of  our 
war.     But  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we  can,  at  least,  give 
our  moral  aid  to  those  who  are  trying  to  bring  about 
great  reforms  in  this  kingdom— reforms  which,  I  hope. 
will  be  carried  through  at  the   forthcoming  States- 
General  to  be  held  in  May.     Already  the  elections  are 
preparing,  and  some  of  our  friends  will  undoubtedly 
represent  their  orders.     D'Azay   and   Lafayette  will 
assuredly  be  nominated  from  the  noblesse." 

"  Gener  '  de  Lafayette  and  d'Azay !  "  said  Calvert. 
"  I  should  like  to  sec  them  again,  the  last  time  was 
at  Monticello." 
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Yes.  yes."  returned  Mr.  Jefferson,  smilinp  at  the 
pleasant  recollection  of  that  last  evening  in  Virginia. 
"  Lafayette  is  still  in  Auvergne.  I  helieve.  busv  with 
his    elections,    so   that    I    fear    he    will    not    be    here 
to-morrow,  the  evening  of  the  weeklv  Legation   re- 
ception.    But  d'Azay  will  doubtless  present  himself, 
since    Monsieur    de    Beaufort    tells    us    he    returns 
to-morrow.     Indeed,   he   and    his   aunt.    Madame    la 
Duchesse  d'Azay,  and  his  sister,  the  lovely  .Madame 
de   St.   Andre,   are   among  my   stanchest    friends   in 
this  great  city  and  nearly  always  do  me  the  honor  to 
be  my  guests  at  the  receptions  and  dinners  T  find  it 
both    so   agreeable   and    necessary    to   give.     I    have 
already  engaged  Mr.  Morris's  company  for  the  evening. 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  two  such 
Americans  to  the  world  of  Paris,"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  affectionately,  in  his  customary  fashion,  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  had  said,  he  entertained  fre- 
quently, and  'twas  a  very  brilliant  societv  that  gathered 
at  least  once  a  week  in  the  salon  of  the  minister  from 
the  young  Republic,  drawn  thither  bv  policv,  curiosity, 
respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 'a  desire  to 
consult  him  on  the  important  topics  of  the  hour,  and 
a  certain  freedom  from  constraint— a  feeling  as  of 
being  on  neutral  ground.  For  already  the  salons  of 
Pans  were  divided  against  themselves.  No  longer 
sunply  the  gatherings  of  fashionable,  of  charming, 
of  frivolous  men  and  women,  thev  had  grown  some- 
what serious  with  the  seriousness  of  the  time.  In  the 
salon  of  Madame  Xecker  gathered  the  solid  support- 
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ers  of  the  Kin?:,  and,  above  all,  the  solid  supporters  of 
Monsieur  Xecker.  who  was  at  the  heipht  of  his  power 
and  complacently  ready  to  play  the  r61e  of  saviour  to 
his  country.    At  the  Palai.  Royal  crowded  the  (piecr 
followers  of  xMonsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans,  the  enemies 
of  the  King.     At  the  house  of  the  beautiful  Theroi^me 
de  Mericourt  were  to  be  found  the  men  of  the  most 
advanced,   the  most   revolutionary,   ideas,   the    future 
murderers   and   despoilers   of    France.     In   the   salon 
of  the  exquisite  Madame  de  Sabran  (locked  all  those 
young  aristocrats,  wits,  sprigs  of  nobility,  who  believed 
m  nothing  in  Heaven  or  earth  save  in  the  Old  Order. 
There  was  the  serious  circle  around  Madame  de  Tesse, 
where  new  ideas  were  advanced  and  discussed,  and' 
there  was  the  gay  circle  of  Madame  de  Heauharnais, 
whose  chief  attractions  were  her  delightful  dinners, 
and  who,  the  wits  declared,  had  "  intended  to  found' 
a  salon,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  starting  a  restau- 
rant."      IJesides    these,    there    were    a    dozen    other 
important    centres    representing    as    nianv    different 
shades  of  political   faith.      Hut   in   the   salon  of   the 
American   Legation  gathered   the  best  of  every    fol- 
lowing, for,  although  Mr.  Jefferson's  democratic  prin- 
ciples were,  of  course,  well  and   widely  known.   \et 
was  he  so  respected,  his  moderation  and  fairness  so 
recognized,  that  all  considered  it  an  honor  to  be  his 
friend  and  his  presence  a  guarantee  of  amicable  dis- 
cussion and  good- fellowship. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  your  new  friends, 
sir,"  said  Calvert,  smiling  back  at  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
that  gentleman  arose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
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fire,  his  tall,  thin  figure  silhouetted  bv  the  firelight 
on  the  wall  (the  candles  were  still  unlit),  his  hands 
clasped  lightly  behind  his  back,  as  was  his  wont.  "  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  one  this  afternoon." 
^'  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Jeflferson.  "  and  who  was  that?  " 
"A  poor  French  private  named  Bertrand,  who 
served  in  a  company  under  General  de  Lafavette's 
orders  in  the  attack  on  ^'orktown.  and  whom  I  had  the 
occasion  to  know  rather  well.  I  fancy,"  he  went  on, 
smiling  a  little  at  the  recollection  of  Hcaufort's  haugh- 
tmess,  "  that  Beaufort  was  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
cordiality  of  our  meeting," 

"  Beaufort !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  slight 
frown  gathered  on  his  forehead.    "  I  fancy  that  Beau- 
fort and  his  ilk  will  be  amazed  at  many  things  shortly. 
Ned,  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  him.    He  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  days  when  he  fought  so  gallantly 
under  Rochambeau  in  our  great  War  of  Independ- 
ence.    He  has  become  an  aristocrat  of  ari.stocrats, 
a  popinjay,  a  silken  dandy,  like  most  of  the  young 
nobles  at  this  court.     He  is  high  in  the  King's 'favor 
and    devoted    to    his   cause.      Though    your    friend- 
ships and   opinions  can   have   no  official  weight,   as 
you  arc  my  private  secretary,  still  'twere  well  to  be 
careful,  to  be  as  neutral  as  po^-il.lc.  to  occasion  no 
offence.      And,  indeed,  Mr.  Sec-clary,"  he  went  on, 
shaking  off  his  serious  air  and  speaking  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "I  should  be  instr'  cting  you   in  your  duties, 
explaining  the  diplomatic  situation   to   vou,   inj-tcad' 
of  discussing  foolish  young  jiDblemen  like  Monsieur 
dc  Beaufort." 
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"  I  shall  remember  your  advice,  Mr.  Jefferson."  said 
Calvert,  quietly,  '•  and  I  am  ready  for  any  instruc- 
tions and  duties  " 

"  After  all,  'twill  be  unwise  to  begin  them  this  even- 
ing," returned  Mr.  Jefferson,  shaking  his  head.     "  You 
are  doubtless  wearied  with  your  journey,  and  wc  had 
better  postpone  your  induction  into  office  until  to-mor- 
row, when  we  can  take  the  whole  day  for  business. 
You  can  have  no  idea,  my  dear  \<  \  of  the  number- 
less affairs  put  into  our  hands,"  Ik  wont  on.  with  a 
note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice,  "  or  with  what  difficultv 
many  of  them  are  arranged.     The  constant  chan^'^^e 
of  ministers  is  most  disconcerting  among  the  many 
disconcerting   factors   of  official  existence   here,   anil 
just  now  I  am  harassed  by  my  non-success  in  getting 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  to  pay  bills  for  medals 
and  for  the  redemption  of  our  captives.     It  seems 
that    the    interest    on    the    Dutch    loans    until    1790 
must  be  paid  before  other  claims,  which  leaves  but 
a  small  chance  for  those  bills  to  b<'  liquidated.     By 
the  way,  to-morrow  you  must  writo  me  a  letter  to 
Alonsieur  dc  \illedcuil  a  propos  of  a  Mr.  Xeshit  and 
his   debts — an  affair   lately  put   into  our  care.     But 
there!    no  business   this   evening.     Tis   but   a   short 
while  before  dinner,  whicJi  you  and  I  will  take  quite 
alone  this   evenuig.   Xed,  and  you  must  tell  me  of 
yourself  and  what  you  have  been  doing  all  these  years 
at  the  College  of  Princeton." 

Mr,  Jefferson  looked  at  the  young  man  before  him 
with  su'-h  affectionate  interest  that  Calvert,  though 
he   was   the   least   talkative   or  egotistic  of   mortals, 
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found  himself  telling  of  his  college  life,  the  vacations 
;it  Strathorc,  ami  his  visits  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

N'ow  and  then  one  sees  a  person  in  the  mcsco  camniin 
of  his  years  so  happily  constituted  bv  nature  as  to 
attract  and  1.-   attracted  by  youth,     li.'  seems  to  hold 
sonic  fortunate,  ever-youthful  principle  of  life  denied  to 
the  rest  ..f  u^      It  was  so  with  Mr.  Jeflferson.     States- 
man.  philosop!    r.  scientist  himself,  he  yet  numbered 
the  young  am.  inexperienced  among  his  man    friends 
and  not  one  ui  them  held  so  warm  a  place  in  his 
affections  as  young  Calvert  of  Strathore.    He  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Withcr.spoon  the  accounts  of  his  ca- 
reer at  college,  where,  although  never  greatly  popul?', 
he  had  won  his  way  by  his  qmct  self-reliance,  entire 
smccrity,  and  the  accuracy  and  .olidity  of  his  mind 
rather  than  by  any  brilliancy  of  intellect.    These  ster- 
ling gifts  had  first  attracted  Mr.  Jefferson's  noti.c  and 
excited  his  admiration  and  affection.    The  lonely  con- 
dition of  the  young  man,  too,  though  borne  by  him 
in  that  uncomplaining  fashion  characteristic  of  him, 
touched  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  more,  perhaps,  for  the  very 
silence  and  stoicism  with  which  'twas  supported.    He 
was,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  wiien  he  heard  Cal- 
vert allude  to  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  winter's  after- 
noon.   The  young  man  had  taken  Mr.  Jefferson's  place 
before  the  open  fire  and  now  stood  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece  as  he  talked,  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  silting 
beside  the  reading-table,  drew  deep  whiffs  of  the  fra- 
grant tobacco  from  his  long  pipe  and  listened  inter- 
estedly to  what  Calvert  had  to  say.  smiling  now  and 
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then  appreciatively.  After  a  little  the  voung  man 
ceased  to  speak  and  stood  gazing  meditatively  into  the 
glowing  logs. 

"  A  word  more,  Mr.  Jeflferson,"  he  said,  at  length, 
stdl  gazing  into  the  gleaming  embers.     As  he  stood 
so,  looking  down  into  the  fire,  the  flickering  light 
leaped  up  and  played  upon  his  quiet  face,  upon  the 
clean-cut  lips,  the  nrm  jaw.  the  aquiline  nose,  the  broad 
smooth  brow,  from  which  the  dark-brown  hair,  un- 
powdered,  waved  back,  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  black 
ribbon  whc,e  ends  fell  down  upon  the  broad  voung 
shoulders.     Perhaps   it   was   the  changing   light,   or 
perhaps  it  was  the  shadow  from  his  ui)lifted  hand  on 
\vhich  he  lightly  leaned  his  he;.'l,  that  made  his  eves 
seem  dark  and  troubled,  and  quite  unlike  their  usual 
serene  selves.     As  Mr.  Jefferson  loo'  -d  at  the  young 
man  an  uneasy  thought  took  shape  in  his  mind  that  that 
face's  cheerful  expression  had  altered   since  it  had 
entered  his  doors,  that  the  shadow  of  a  change  had 
somehow  come  upon  it. 

"A  word  more,"  said  Calvert  again,  resting  his 
foot  upon  one  of  the  burnished  andirons,  and  removing 
his  gaze  from  the  flickering  fire  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
attentive  face.  "  I  believe  that  not  in  mv  letters,  and 
assuredly  not  since  getting  here,  have  I  thanked  vou 
gratefully  enough  for  summoning  me  to  you.  'Tis 
such  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  to  work 
for  you,  that  I  cannot  express  myself  as  I  would  like, 
sir.  Indeed,  I  have  long  years  of  kindnesses,  of  inter- 
est, of  affectionate  concern  for  my  welfare,  to  thank 
you  for.    I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  know  what  all 
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that  means  to  one  so  entirely  alone  as  I  am  and  have 
been  almost  since  I  could  remember.  Tis  only  in 
the  last  few  years,"  he  went  on,  hurriedly,  and  lower- 
mg  his  hand  still  more  over  his  serious  eyes,  "that 
I  have  entirely  realized  what  it  is  to  be  without 
kindred.  I  have  to  thank  you  and  a  few  other  kind 
friends  that  the  knowledge  has  been  so  long  withheld 
from  me." 

Mr.  Jefferson  looked  at  the  young  figure,  with  its 
unusual  air  of  sadness,  bending  over  the  firelight. 
Rising,  he  went  over  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  thanks  between  us, 
Ned,"  he  said  at  length,  simply.  "I  love  you  as 
though  you  were  my  son,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  have  you  with  me."  And,  indeed,  it 
seemed  so  and  as  if  he  could  not  do  enough  for  his 
young  secretary.  And  that  night,  when  the  quiet  din- 
ner was  over  and  they  were  ready  to  retire,  he  himself 
lighted  Calvert  to  his  bed-chamber  and  left  him  with 
such  an  affectionate  good-night  that  the  young  man 
felt  happier  and  more  at  home  in  that  strange  house 
in  Paris  than  though  he  had  been  at  Strathore  itself, 
with  no  three  thousand  miles  of  vexed  ocean  between 
himself  and  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  \'I 

MR.    CALVERT    MEETS   OLD   AND    .NEW    FRIENDS 

The  di'y  after  Calvert's  arrival  was  a  long  and  busy 
one  for  1"!ti.     He  was  closeted  from  morning  until 
night  witli  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  explained  to  him  the 
many  private  affairs  awaiting  transaction,  as  well  a: 
much  of  the  important  official  business  of  the  Lej;a- 
tion.     It  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  be  thor- 
oughly au  courant  with  the  political  outlook  of  the 
times  and  the  entire  state  of  European  affairs,  and 
in  those  shifting,   troublesome  days  it   was   no  easy 
matter  to  thoroughly  understand  the  drift  of  events. 
Russia  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  that  moment, 
and  on  her  throne  sat  the  most  ambitious,  the  most 
daring,   the   most  brilliant,   and   the   most   successful 
queen  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Catharine's  designs 
upon   Turkey,    in   whi;ii    she    was   abetted    by    Aus- 
tria's Emperor,  Joseph,  threatened  to  disrupt  Europe 
and  caused  Chatham's  son  to  look  with  anxious  eyes 
toward  the  East,  while  j'l  ongthening  his  hold  in  Hol- 
land,    Poland,   desperate,  and   struggling   vainly   to 
keep  her  place  among  European  nations,  was  but  a 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress,  aided  by  Prus- 
sia, who  realized  only  too  well  that  her  own  prosperity 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  state.     In  the 
North,  Gustavus  ruled  in  isolated  splendor,  now  lend- 
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ing  his  aid  to  some  one  of  the  warring  continental 
powers,  now  arraying  himself  against  the  combatants 
to  preserve  some  semblance  of  a  balance  of  power. 

Calvert   threw   himself   with    enthusiasm   into   his 
work,  delighted  to  be  able  to  lighten  the  immense 
labors  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  (who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  al- 
ways overworked  and  underpaid),  and  happy  to  think 
he  was  of  service  to  one  who  had  always  shown  such 
kindness  to  him.     So  interested  and  energetic  was 
the  young  man  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  him  to  lay  aside  his  papers  and  make 
himself  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  evening.    Indeed, 
when,   after  dressing  quickly,   he  descended   to  the 
great  drawing-room,  which  looked  quite  splendid,  with 
its  multitude  of  wax  lights  and  gilded  mirrors,  he 
found  it  already  filled  with  a  company  more  splendid 
than  any  he  had  ever  before  seen.     As  he  approached, 
he  noticed  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  conversing  with  a 
large  gentleman  of  pompous  appearance,  to  whom  he 
had  just  presented  Mr.  Morris,  and  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented Calvert  in  turn  as  "  Monsieur  Necker."     'Twas 
with  a  good   deal   of  curiosity   and   disappointment 
that  Calvert  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  greatest  power  for  the  moment  in  France. 
He  was  a  large,  heavy  man,  whose  countenance,  with 
its  high,  retreating  forehead,  chin  of  unusual  length, 
vivid  brown  eyes  and  elevated  eyebrows,  was  intelli- 
gent, but  did  not  even  hint  at  genius.     There  was  about 
him  an  air  of  fatigue  and  laboriousness  which  sug- 
gested the  hard-working  and  successful  business  man 
rather  than  a  great  statesman  and  financier,  and  the 
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courtly  richness  of  his  embroidered  velvet  dress  suited 
ill  his  commonplace  figure.  In  his  w^^ole  personality 
Calvert  decided  there  was  no  suggestion  of  that  no- 
bility of  mind  and  nature  which  so  distinguished  Mr. 
Jefferson,  nor  of  that  keen  mentality  and  easy  ele- 
gance of  manner  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gouverneur 
Morris. 

"  His  k)oks  seem  to  say, '  I  am  the  man,'  "  whispered 
that  gentleman  to  Calvert  as  Monsieur  Necker  turned 
aside  for  an  instant  to  speak  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Calvert  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  humorous  and 
swift  summing-up  of  the  Minister's  character  and  the 
merry  twinkle  in  Mr.  Morris's  eye.  But  whatever  their 
opinion  of  his  talents.  Monsieur  Necker 's  cordiality 
was  above  reproach,  and  it  was  with  elaborate  polite- 
ness that  he  presented  the  Americans  to  Madame 
Necker.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman  still, 
retaining  traces  of  that  beauty  which  had  fired  Gibbon 
in  his  youth,  and  was  all  amiability  to  the  two 
strangers,  whom  she  introduced  to  her  daughter, 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein,  wife  of  the 
ambassador  from  Gustavus  III.  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI. 

Madame  de  Stael  stood  with  her  back  to  the  open 
fire,  h^r  hands  clasped  behind  her,  her  brilliant  black 
eyes  flashing  upon  the  assembled  company.  Although 
she  had  accomplished  nothing  great  ('twas  before  she 
wr  "  Corinne  "  or  "  De  I'Allemagne  "),  she  was  al- 
reauy  famous  for  her  appreciation  of  Monsieur  Rous- 
seau. Indeed,  there  was  something  so  unusual,  so 
forceful  in  this  large,  almost  masculine  woman,  that 
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Calvert  was  as  much  impressed  with  her  as  he  had 
been   disappointed   in   Monsieur   Xecker.     It  seemed 
as  if  the  mecHocre  talents  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
had  flamed  into  genius  in  this  leonine  creature  who 
was  as  much  her  mother's  inferior  in  looks  as  her 
father's  superior  in  intelligence.     Mingled  with  this 
masculinity  of  mind  and  appearance  was  an  egotism, 
a  coquetry,  a  directness  of  thought  and  action  that 
combined    to   make   a   curious    nersoi^ality.     It    was 
amusing  to  note  with  what  assiduity  she  showered  her 
attentions  on  Mr.  .Morris,  the  man  of  the  world,  of 
whom  she  had  he^.d  much,  and  with  what  polite  indif- 
ference she  dismissed  Calvert— though  it  is  but  doing 
her  justice  to  say  that  later,  tiring  of  her  ineffectual 
efforts  to  interest  Mr.  Morris,  she  made  the  amende 
honorable  and  essayed  her  coquetries  on  the  younger 
man,    much   to   his   embarrassment.     With   a    slight 
gesture  of  command  she  pointed  Mr.  Morris  to  a  seat 
beside  her  on  the  divan  upon  which  she  had  sunk. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur,"  she  said  to  him,  with  a  languish- 
ing glance  out  of  her  brilliant  eyes  and  a  smile  that 
displayed  a  row  of  wonderfully  white  teeth,  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Lafayette  tells  me  that  you  ar-  un  homme 
d'esprit." 

"Madame,"  returned  Mr.  Morris,  bowing  low- 
perhaps  to  conceal  the  ironical  smile  playing  about  his 
lips—"  I  do  not  feel  myself  worthy  of  such  a  compli- 
ment." 

"  Mais,  si !  "  insisted  Madame  de  Stael,  with  an- 
ocher  glance,  which  did  not  and  was  not  meant  to  con- 
ceal her  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  distinguished- 
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looking  American.    '*  \Vc  hear  that  Monsieur  has  even 
written  a  book  on  the  American  Constitution." 

"Alas,  no,  Madame!  'Tis  a  libel.  I  assure  vou." 
returned  Mr.  :Morris,  this  time  laughing  outright  with 
the  amusement  he  could  no  longer  conceal.  "  I  have 
but  done  my  duty  in  helping  to  form  the  Constitution." 

'•  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Stael.  and  then 
lowering  her  voice  slightly  and  dropping  her  coquet- 
tish manner  for  a  serious  air,  "  p  >rhaps  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  beg  of  Monsieur  Morris  some  ideas  la 
dessus.  There  is  nothing  this  poor,  distracted  France 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  as  a  constitution.  My 
father  is  a  great  man.  on  whom  the  King  and  countrv 
depend  for  everything"  ("In  my  life  I  never  saw 
such  exuberant  vanity."  thought  Mr.  Morris  to  him- 
self), "  but  even  he  must  fail  at  times  if  not  supported 
by  a  reasonable  constitution.  You  must  come  to  see 
me.  Monsieur,  when  we  can  be  alone  and  discuss  this. 
One  who  has  helped  to  form  his  country's  laws  and 
has  been  wounded  in  her  services,"  and  she  pointed 
with  an  eloquent,  somewhat  theatrical  gesture  to  Mr. 
Morris's  wooden  stump,  "cannot  fail  to  be  a  good 
adviser." 

"  Oh,  Madame,  I  must  indeed  cripple  mvsclf  in  your 
esteem  novv,"  says  :\Ir.  Morris,  laughing  again 
heartily.  "  'Twas  not  in  my  country's  service  that  I 
lost  my  leg— 'twas  but  a  runaway  accident  with  two 
fiery  little  ponies  in  Philadelphia!  Rut,  indeed,"  he 
goes  on,  still  laughing.  "  I  do  not  miss  it  greatly,  and 
can  get  around  as  easily  as  though  I  were  a  centipede 
and  had  a  hundred  good  legs  at  my  disposal !  ' 
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As  for  Calvert,  he  had  been  only  too  glad  to  make 
his  escape  on  Madame  de  Stael's  cool  dismissal,  and 
had  retreated  to  the  side  of  Madame  Xecker,  who  was 
kindness  itself  to  the  young  man,  pointing  out  the 
great  celebrities  of  the  Paris  world  who  thronged  the 
rooms,   and    presenting   him   to   many   of   the   most 
famous  people  of  the  day.    Thither  had' come  Monsieur 
le  Marechal  de  Castries,  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Aiguil- 
lon,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the  noted  English  traveller, 
His  Grace  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  the  richest  and  best 
noble  of  France,  together  with  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morin,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Luzerne,  Minister  of  Marine.     Monsieur  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  was  there,  with  a  young  poet  named  Andre 
Chenier,  and  later  entered  the  daintily  beautiful  Ma- 
dame de  Sabran,  followed  by  her  devoted  admirer, 
the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  abbe,   soldier,   diplomat,' 
and  courtier.     Madame  de  Chastellux,  the  Duchesse 
d'Orleans's  lady-in-waiting,  whom  Calvert  had  once 
met  in  America,  was  also  making  a  tour  of  the  salon, 
accompanied  by  that  charming  hedonist,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  de  Segur,  than  whom  there  was  no  wilder, 
lighter-headed  youth  in  Paris,  unless  it  was  his  bosom' 
friend,  Beaufort,  who,  catching  sight  of  Calvert  stand- 
ing beside  Madame  Necker,  straightway  went  c /er 
to  him. 

"As  ever,  the  Squire  of  Elderly  Dames,"  he 
whispered  to  Calvert,  smiling  mockingly.  "  Are  you 
looking  for  d'Azay?  Well,  he  has  not  arrived,  nor 
Madame  la  Marquise,  nor  Madame  la  Duchesse. 
Trust  me  for  seeing  them  as  soon  as  thev  come !     In 
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the  meantime,  my  dear  Calvert,  there  are  some  beau- 
ties here  whom  you  must  meet.  Madame  de  Flahaut, 
for  example.  I  shall  ask  .Madame  Xccker's  permis- 
sion to  take  you  to  her.  But  wait.'"  lie  said,  with  a  little 
laugh,  and,  laying  a  hand  on  Calvert's  arm,  "  we  are 
forestalled  !  See.  Mr.  Morris  is  just  being  presented." 
and  he  motioned  to  where  a  beautiful  young  woman 
sat,  before  whom  Mr.  Morris  was  making  a  most 
profound  bow.  Calvert  thought  he  had  rarelv  seen 
a  more  lovely  face,  though  there  was  a  touch  of  arti- 
ficiaHty  about  it,  young  as  it  was,  which  he  did  not 
admire.  The  soft,  fair  hair  was  thickly  powdered, 
the  cheeks  rouged,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  chin  and 
forehead  enhanced  by  many  patches.  The  eves  were 
intelligent,  but  restless  and  insincere,  the  mouth  too 
small. 

"  'Twill  have  to  be  for  another  time,  Calvert,"  said 
Beaufort,  after  an  instant's  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
:Morris  install'^d  himself  beside  the  ladv  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  staying.  "  Tis  plain' that  the  bcau- 
tifu'  'T-.^time  de  Flahaut  has  thrown  her  spell  over 
'2""-  ^''"  "Ot  do  to  break  it  just  yet.     But  by 

St.  )'  ''  he  suddenly  whispered  to  Calvert,  "  here 
con.  ^  ,-vzav  with  the  Duchess  and  .Madame  de  St. 
Andre,  attended  as  usual  by  St.  Aulaire." 

Calvert  followed  Beaufort's  glance  and  saw  enter- 
ing the  room  his  friend  d'Azay,  at  whose  side,  slowly 
and  proudly,  walked  an  old  woman.  She  bore  her- 
self with  a  nobility  of  carriage  Calvert  had  never  seen 
equalled,  and  her  face,  wrinkled  and  powdered  and 
painted  though  it  was,  was  the  face  of  one  who  had 
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been  beautiful  and  used  to  command.  Her  dark  eyes 
were  still  brilliant  and  i,dittered  humorously  and 
shrewdly  from  l)eneath  their  bushy  brows.  The  lean, 
veined  neck,  bedecked  with  diamoi;ds,  was  still  poised 
proudly  on  the  bent  shoulders.  Her  wrecked  beauty 
was  a  perfect  foil  for  the  fresh  loveliness  of  the  young 
Sirl  who,  with  a  splendidly  attired  cavalier,  followed 
closely  behind  her. 

"Is  she  not  a  beauty?"  said  Beaufort,  under  his 
breath,   to   Calvert.     With   a    start    the   youti^^   man 
recognized  the  original  of  the  miniature  that  d'Azay 
had  shown  him  that  last  evening  at  Alonticello,  so 
many  years  ago.     It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the 
interim,  Calvert  had  bestowed  a  thought  upon   the 
beautiful  French  girl,  but  as  he  looked  at  the  deep  bhie 
eyes  shining  divinely  beneath  the  straight  brows,  at  Oie 
crimson  mouth,  with  its  determined  but  lovely  curves, 
at  the  cloud  of  dark  hair  about  the  white  brow,  it  sud- 
denly seemed  to  him  as  if  the  picture  had  never  been 
out  of  his  mind.     "  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  " 
was  before  him,  but  changed.     The  look  of  girlish  im- 
maturity was  gone— replaced  by  an  imperious  decision 
of  manner.     A  haughty,  almost  wayward,  expression 
was  on  the  smiling  face— a  look  of  dawning  world- 
liness  and  caprice.     'Twas  as  if  the  thought  which 
had  once  passed  through  Calvert's  mind  had  come  true 
—that  countenance  which  had  been  capable  of  devel- 
oping into  noble  loveliness  or  hardening  into  unpleas- 
ing,  though  striking,  beauty,  had  somehow  chosen  the 
latter  way.    The  spiritual  beauty  seemed  now  in  eclipse 
and  only  the  earthly,  physical  beautv  remained. 
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Calvert  had  opportunity  in  note  these  subtle 
changes  which  time  lia.I  wn.uKht  in  the  oriK'inal  of 
the  miniature  while  Mr.  Jc'aVrs..n  h.nt  low  over  ilu- 
withererl,  beringed  hand  of  the  ul.l  Duchess,  and  he 
waited  his  turn  to  be  ,.re,ente<!  to  the  la.Hes.  The 
ceremony  over,  he  and  d'Azay  frrcete.l  each  other  as 
old  friends  and  comrades-in-arms  arc  wont  to  do. 
They  had  scarce  time  to  oxehaiif^v  a  won!,  however! 
as  Monsieur  de  Segur.  cominj,'  up  hurricdlv,  carried 
d'Azay  and  Beaufort  away  to  where  a  j^^nnip'of  voung 
men  were  waiting  for  tl.e  last  news  of  the  elections. 
Already  politics  were  ousting  everv  other  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  salon. 

As  for  Madame  de  St.  Andre,  she  did  not  at  all 
mutate  her  brother's  warmth  of  manner  toward  Cal- 
vert.    He  was  conscious  of  an  almost  contemptuous 
iciness   in   her  greeting,   and   tiiat   mentaliv   siie  was 
unfavorably  comparing  him,  the  simplv  dressed,  seri- 
ous young   American   before   her,  with  the  splendid 
courtiers  who  crowded  around.     Certain  it  was  that 
she  was  much  more  gracious  in  manner  to  Monsieur 
le  Baron  de  St.  Aulairc,  who  had  accompanied  her 
mto  the  salon  an'I  still  remained  at  her  si.Ie.     It  was 
the  first  time  tn      Calvert  had  seen  St.  Aulaire.  and, 
remembering  Beaufort's  words  about  him,  a  sudden 
pang  shot  tiirough  his  breast  as  he  saw  the  vouno 
girl  turn  aside  with  him  to  make  a  tour  of  the  rooms! 
For,  in  truth,  Monsieur  le  P.aron  de  St.  Aulaite  was 
the  epitome   of  all   that   was   most   licentious,   most 
unworthy,  most  brill -nt  in  the  Old  Order,  and  was 
known   throughout  tiic   kingdom  bv   reputation— or 
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more  properly  speaking,  by  lack  of  it.  Hut  in  spite 
of  his  long  life  of  dissipation  and  adventure  (he  had 
campaigned  with  the  Swiss  Guards  at  thirteen,  and, 
♦hough  he  was  much  past  forty,  looked  like  a  man 
C'  scarce  thirty),  there  was  still  such  an  unrivalled 
gri.ce  in  all  he  said  and  did,  such  an  heroic  lightness 
and  t-'^llaniry  in  all  he  dared — and  he  dared  every- 
thing—that he  seemed  to  be  eternally  young  and 
incomparably  charming.  It  was  with  a  new-!)orn 
and  deep  disgust  that  Calvt  rt  noted  the  attentions 
of  this  man,  whose  life  he  disdained  to  think  of,  to 
the  beautiful  girl  beside  him.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  took  a  wayward  pleasure  in  charming 
him,  though  she  kept  him  at  a  distance  by  a  sort 
of  imperious  coquetry  that  was  not  to  be  presumed 
upon. 

Calvert  turned  from  his  almost  melancholy  contem- 
plation of  the  young  girl  to  the  old  Duchesse  d'Azay 
standing  beside  him  and  talking  volubly  to  Mr. 
JefTerson. 

"  And  have  your  friends  newly  arrived  from 
America  brought  you  news  from  our  old  friend.  Dr. 
Franklin,  Monsieur?  "  she  asks,  in  her  grand  manner. 
"  Ah,  I  vvish  we  might  see  him  again !  I  think  there 
was  never  an  ambassador  so  popular  with  us — snufif- 
boxcs  with  his  face  upon  them,  miniatures,  fans!  I 
was  present  when  he  was  crowned  with  laurel.  We 
had  thought  it  impossible  to  -eplace  him.  Monsieur, 
until  you  arrived !  " 

"  Ah,  Madame,  I  did  not  come  to  replace  him."  cor- 
rected Mr.  JefTerson,  making  his  best  bow,  and  which 
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was  very  courtly  and  deferential,  indeeu,  "  not  to  re- 
place him— no  one  can  do  that— only  to  succeed  him." 
*'  Bien,  bicn,  Monsieur,"  cried  the  Duchess,  tappinjj 
her  fan  apainst  her  Irnff,  thin  rtn^a>rs  and  breaking  out 
into  an  appreciative  little  cackle.     "  Moi,  icur  under- 
stands   our    language"    (they    were    both    speaking 
French)   "quite  as  well  as  that  paragon  of  wit  and 
erudition.  Dr.  I'ranklin  himself.     Ah!  what  a  man." 
she   went   on,   musingly ;   "  'twas   he   who   gave   the 
Duchesse  de  Bourbon  a  lesson  in  chess !     She  put  her 
king  in  prise  and  Mons"ur  Franklin  j)romptly  took 
it!     '  But  we  do  not  tak.   kings  so,"  cried  Her  Grace, 
furiously,  for  you  may  be  sure  she  was  greatlv  put 
out.     '  We    !o  in  America,'  said  the  Doctor.  calml\ ." 
And  she  broke  out  laughing  again  in  he*-  thin,  cracked 
voice  at  the  recollection  of  the  discomfiture  of  her 
archrival,  the  old  Duchesse  de  Bourbon.     "  Truly  that 
America  of  yours  must  be  a  wonderful  place." 

"  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson— and  there  was 
a  note  of  sadness  in  h-s  voice—"  I  think  there  is  •  -> 
land  like  it,  no  livers  so  broad  and  deep,  no  woe 
so  green  and  wild,  no  soil  so  fertile,  no  cl  mate  .o 
delightful.  I  wish  I  might  show  you  but  on.  <,'arden- 
spot  of  it— my  Virginia— to  prove  ♦o  you,  .  lidame, 
that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  ••  j  my  countrv's 
praises.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucaul't-Liancourt 
promises  to  visit  me  at  Monticello  within  the  next  few 
years.  Cannot  I  persuade  you,  Madame,  to  come, 
too?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  'twould  give  me  infinite  pleasure, 
but  I  shall  never  leave  my  France— although  "—and 
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here  she  lowered  her  voice  and  shrugged  her  lean 
shoulders  contemptuously — "  did  I  listen  to  but  one- 
half  of  what  I  hear  prophesied  in  these  revolutionary 
salons,  to  but  one-half  of  what  I  hear  openly  discussed 
at  the  card-tables,  I  might  accept  your  invitation  as 
a  refuge!     But  I  have  no  fear  for  my  King.     I  am 
not  shaking  with  apprehension  at  the  turn  affairs  are 
taking,  like  that  poor-spirited  little  Madame  de  Mont- 
morin,  whose  husband  knows  no  more  about  foreign 
affairs  than  does  my  coachman,  but  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,  Monsieur,  that  you  had  kept  your  revolu- 
tion chcz  vous !    'Tis  a  fever,  this  revolution  of  yours, 
and  our  young  men  return  from  the  war  and  spread 
the    contagion.     They    clamor    for    new    rights,    for 
assemblies,    for    States-Generals— 'twas    that    fever- 
stricken  young  Lafayette  himself  who  demanded  that, 
and,   instead   of  being  in   attendance  at  court,   as   a 
young  noble   should  be,   he   is  buried   in    Auvergne, 
trying  to  get  himself  elected  to  his  own  States-Gen- 
eral !     Bah  !  what  will  it  all  come  to  ?  "     She  fastened 
her  keen,  bright  eyes  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  face  and  spoke 
with    indomitable    energy    and    haughtiness.      "  The 
noblesse  is  all-powerful.     We  have  everything — why 
should  we  cry  for  something  more  ?    As  for  the  com- 
mons, they  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them  and 
they  have  all  they  deserve.     .\t  any  rate  they  will 
not    get    anything    more.     These    contentions,    these 
revolts   of  the   lower  orders  "—she   stopped,   for  at 
that  instant  the  young  Vicomte  de  Segur  came  up 
and,  making  a  profound  bow,  offered  his  arm  to  the 
Duchess. 
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"  iMadame,"  he  said,  "  the  Duchesse  de  Chastellux 
begs  that  you  will  join  her  at  a  table  of  whist."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  languid  shrug  of 
his  shoulders  and  a  whimsical  smile,  "  Your  Grace  was 
speaking  of  the  discontent  of  the  lower  orders  ?  They 
are  very  unreasonable— these  lower  orders— they  spoil 
one's  Paris  so !  " 

Calvert  was  about  to  follow  the  two  figures  into 
the  crowd,  when  suddenly  he  heard  his  name  called 
softly,  and,  turning,  found  himself  beside  St.  Aulaire 
and  Madame  de  St.  Andre.     She  was  looking  at  him, 
her   eyes   and   lips   smiling  mockingly.     Calvert   met 
her  gaze  calmly  and   fully.     They  stood  thus,  look- 
ing at  each  other,  courteously  on  Calvert's  part,  curi- 
ously, almost  challengingly,  on  the  young  girl's.     It 
was   Madame  de  St.   Andre  who  broke  the   silence. 
When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  exquisitely  sweet  and 
low,  and  her  eyes  became  kind,  and  the  artificial  smile 
faded  from  her  lips.     Looking  at  her  so,  Calvert  could 
scarce  believe  that  it  was  the  same  arrogant  beauty 
who  had  regarded  him  so  haughtily  but  a  moment  i)e- 
fore.     'Twas  as  if  she  had  let  fall  from  her  face,  for 
a  moment,  some  lovely  but  hateful  mask,  which  she 
could  resume  instantly  at  will. 

"  Mr.  Calvert,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  my  brother  has 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  you.  He  is  most  anxious 
to  see  you."  As  she  spoke.  Calvert  thought  he  had 
never  heard  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  sound  of  those 
clear,  French  words,  each  one  as  sweet  and  distinct  as 
the  carillon  of  a  silver  bell. 

"Alas,  no,  Madame!     We  have  exchanged  but  a 
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dozen  words.  'Tis  almost  five  years  since  we  last 
talked  together.  That  was  at  Monticello,  where, 
indeed,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance—in miniature !  "     He  bowed  and  smiled  as  he 

noted  her  look  of  surprise.     "  And  where " 

"And  where,"  interrupted  Beaufort,  who  at  that 
instant  joined  them  and  who  had  overheard  Calvert's 
last  words,  "  d'Azay  promised  to  introduce  Mr.  Calvert 
to  you  as  an  American  savage !  " 

"  Indeed,  my  brother  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject," 
returned  Madame  de  St.  Andre,  laughing  outright  at 
the  recollection  (and  if  each  word  she  spoke  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  silver  bell,  her  laugh  was  like  a  whole 
chime  of  them).  "  I  had  looked  for  something  quite 
different,"  she  went  on,  in  a  mock-disappointed  tone, 
and  with  an  amused  glance  at  Beaufort.  "  Perhaps 
paint  and  feathers  and  a— a— what  is  the  name.  Mon- 
sieur ?  a — tomahawk  to  kill  with !  Ah !  Monsieur  " 
—here  she  sighed  in  a  delightfully  droll  way  and 
swept  Calvert  a  courtesy—"  as  an  American  you  are 
a  great  disappointment !  " 

"  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
disappointment  to  you,  Madame,"  replied  Calvert, 
calmly.  "  But  as  for  paint  and  feathers,  surely  they 
can  be  no  novelties  to  you,"  and  here  he  looked  mean- 
ingly around  at  the  bedaubed,  bedecked  ladies  of 
fashion  (though  'tis  but  fair  to  say  that  the  young 
beauty  before  him  disdained  the  use  of  furbelows 
or  cosmetics,  as  well  she  might  with  such  a  brilliant 
complexion);  "and  as  for  tomahawks— the  ladies  of 
this  country  need  no  more  deadly  weapons  than  their 
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own  bright  glances.     But  truly,  Madame,  did  you  ex- 
pect to  see  a  young  savage?  " 

"  I  was  hoping  to,"  she  said,  demurely.  "  Twould 
have  been  more  interesting  than— than— "  And  here 
she  stopped  as  if  in  seeming  embarrassment  and  loss 
for  words.  "Is  not  America  full  of  them?"  she 
asked,  innocently. 

"  Assuredly,  Madame,  as  you  must  know,  since  they 
have  so  often  been  your  allies !  " 

As  Calvert  spoke,  all  the  amusement  and  good- 
nature died  out  of  Madame  de  St.  Andre's  face,  and 
she  resumed  her  mask,  becoming  again  the  haught" 
and  distant  young  beauty. 

"But  'tis  not  an  uncivilized  land  by  any  means," 
went  on  Calvert,  who  was  young  and  ardent  enough 
to  espouse  warmly  the  cause  of  his  country  from  even 
the  badinage  of  a  spoilt  young  girl.  "  There  is  much 
learning  and  the  most  gracious  manners  to  be  found 
there,  as  you  must  also  know,  since  we  have  been  able 
to  spare  two  such  shining  examples  of  both  to  this 
court— Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson." 

"  Monsieur  does  not  mean  to  compare  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  own  country  to  that  of  ours  ?  "  contemptu- 
ously demanded  St.  Aulaire.  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
stood  superciliously  by,  taking  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

'*  Indeed,  no !  "  returned  Calvert,  with  suspicious 
promptness.  "  In  my  mind  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son, and  surely  you  will  acknowledge  that  a  country 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  is  not 
one  to  be  despised." 
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"And  who  may  tha!  be?"  asked  Monsieur  de  St. 
Aulairc,  with  lazy  insolence. 

"  I  had  thought,  my  lord,"  returned  Calvert,  bow- 
ing low,  "  that  the  subject  of  so  enlightened  a  state  as 
you  say  France  is  would  surely  have  heard  the  name 
of  General  Washington.  Monsieur  does  not  read 
history  ?  " 

■  Tis  impossible  to  read  yours,  since  you  have 
none,"  returned  St.  Aulaire,  with  a  contemptuous  little 
laugh. 

"  We  are  making  it  every  day,  Monsieur,"  said  Cal- 
vert, calmly. 

"  Ah,  sir !  "  demanded  Madame  de  St.  Andre,  "  arc 
all  Americans  so  presumptuous  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame— if  'tis  presumptuous  to  admire 
General  Washington  " 

"  We  have  heard  of  him  in  effect,"  sneeringlv  broke 
in  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire.  *'  A  lucky  adventurer 
with  a  pretty  talent  for  fighting  British  cowards,  a 
beggar  who  has  not  been  turned  away  empty  from 
our  doors.  Why,  hasn't  the  whole  country  given  to 
hnn  ^— from  the  King  down— and  truth  to  tell  we  were 
glad  to  give  as  long  as  he  whipped  the  English." 

"  No,  no.  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,"  suddenly  in- 
terrupted Madame  dc  St.  Andre,  turning  upon  him. 
"  do  not  wrong  France,  do  not  wrong  your  King,  do 
not  wrong  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  and  Dillon 
and  so  many  others !  We  gave  because  France  was 
strong  and  America  weak,  because  it  was  our  great- 
est happiness  to  help  right  her  wrongs,  because  'tis 
ever  France's  way  to  succor  the  oppressed.     As  for 
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General  Washington,  Monsieur  Calvert  does  well  to 
admire  him.  The  King  admires  him — can  Monsieur 
de  St.  Aulaire  do  less?  Wc  arc  devoted  royalists, 
but  we  can  still  respect  and  admire  patriotism  and 
genius  under  whatever  government  they  flourish." 
She  changed  her  tone  of  authority  and  accusation  and 
turned  to  Calvert.  Again  the  mask  had  been  dropped, 
the  eyes  were  once  more  kind,  the  voice  and  smile 
once  more  tender.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  your 
General  Washington  and  of  America,  Monsieur,"  she 
said,  almost  shyly,  and  Calvert  wondered  at  the  change 
in  her.  "  It  Monsieur  skates,  we  should  be  happy 
to  have  him  join  us  to-morrow  afternoon  on  the  ice 
near  the  Pont  Royal.  'Tis  for  three  o'clock."  And 
she  smiled  as  she  turned  away,  followed  b\-  Monsieur 
de  St.  Aulaire,  apparently  in  no  very  good-humor. 

When  Calvert  again  looked  around  him,  after 
having  watched  Aiadame  de  St.  Andre  disappear,  he 
noticed  Mr.  JefTerson  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
looking  much  disturbed  and  talking  earnestly  with 
Monsieur  Necker,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Montmorin, 
and  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  had  at  length  left 
the  side  of  the  charming  Madame  de  Flahaut.  Calvert 
approached  the  group,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  he  could 
hear  Necker  speaking  in  an  anxious,  despondent  tone. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  was  saying,  "  'tis  not  only 
difficulties  with  the  finances  which  alarm  us!  Obe- 
dience is  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  Even  the  troops 
are  not  to  be  relied  on."    And  he  turned  v/earilv  away. 

When  Mr.  JefTeison  caught  sight  of  Calvert,  wlio 
had  stopped,  hesitating  to  join  the  group  lest  he  should 
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intrude  on  some  important  and  private  business,  he 
beckoned  the  young  man  forward. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter?  "  asked  Calvert,  in  a  low 
tone.     "  You  look  anxious." 

"  I  will  tell  you  later,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, smiling  reassuringly.  "  Go  and  talk  to  Madame 
de  Flahaut— Mr.  Morris  has  promised  to  send  vou  to 
her." 

Calvert  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  found  Madame 
de   Flahaut  a  very  entertaining   ladv,   but   who,   in 
spite  of  her  charms,  he  was  not  sorrv  to  see  go,  as 
she  did  presently,  with  Madame  de  Coignv  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Curt.    And  soon  after  she  retired  the  com- 
pany broke  up  and  only  Mr.  Morris  remained  behind 
to  have  a  last  glass  of  wine  and  a  few  moments'  quiet 
chat  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Calvert.     It  was  while 
they  were  thus  engaged  in  the  now  deserted  drawing- 
room  that  Mr.  Jefferson  told  Calvert  the  cause  of 
.:'s  perturbed   look,   which   was   none  other  than  a 
conversation   concerning   the   state   of   the   kingdom 
confided   to  himself  and    Mr.   :Morris   by    Monsieur 
Necker.     He  explained  at  great  length  to  Calvert  the 
dehcacy  and  danger  of  the  Comptroller-General's  po- 
sition and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country's 
finances   and   army.    To   which    Mr.    Morris   added 
some  of  his  own  obc  :rvations,  made  with  the  ra-  ^dity 
and  justness  so  characteristic  of  him. 

Monsieur  Necker  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  in  a 
disagreeable  and  sufficiently  dangerous  position.  His 
business  stands  thus :  if  any  mischiefs  happen  they  will 
be  charged  to  him.  If  he  gets  well  through  the  business 
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others  will  claim  the  reputation  of  what  good  is  done 
by  the  States-General.  If  he  is  a  really  great  man, 
I  am  deceived.  If  he  is  not  a  laborious  man,  I  am 
also  deceived.  He  loves  flattery— for  he  flatters.  He 
is  therefore  easily  imposed  upon." 

But  here  Mr.  jcfi'erson  would  not  allow  Mr.  Morris 
to  proceed  with  his  dicta,  declaring  that  he  did  Mon- 
sieur Necker  a  gross  injustice,  and  defending  him 
warmly,  both  as  a  financier  and  statesman.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris still  clinging  to  his  hastily  formed  opinion,  the  two 
gentlemen  continued  to  argue  the  matter  until,  Mr. 
Morris's  carriage  having  been  announced,  he  took  his 
final  leave  and  stumped  his  way  down  the  broad  stair- 
case, attended  to  the  door  by  Calvert. 

But  deeply  as  Calvert  was  already  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  it  was  not  the  miscarried  business 
of  a  nation  that  troubled  his  sleep  that  night.  For 
the  hrst  time  in  his  life  the  face  of  a  woman  haunted 
his  dreams,  now  luring  him  on  with  glance  and  voice, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  now  sending  him  far  from  her 
with  teasing  laughter  and  disdainful  eyes. 
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Calvert's   second   moming  at   the   Legation   was 
even  busier  than  the  first  had  been,  so  that  there  was 
no  time  for  (h'squicting  thoughts  or  the  memory  of 
troubled  dreams.     Indeed,  the  young  man  had  very 
good  nerves  and  such  power  of  concentration  and  so 
conscientious  a  regard  for  whatever  he  might  have 
on  hand  to  do  as  always  kept  him  absorbed  in  his 
worl:.     The  packet  by  which  he  and  Mr.  Morris  had 
arrived  being  ready  to  start  on  the  return  vovage, 
It  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  American  mail,  which 
Calvert  found  to  be  no  light  task.     Mr.  Jefferson's 
large  private  corresjiondence  always  necessitated  the 
writing  of  a  dozen  or  more  letters  for  every  packet, 
several  copies  of  the  more  important  having  to  be 
made,  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves and  the  danger  of  all  communications  being 
opened  and  possibly  destroyed  by  the  French  agents 
before  they  could  even  be  sent  on  their  way.     Besides 
these  private  letters  there  were  also  manv  communi- 
cations concerning  official  business  to  be  written.     The 
most  important  one  was  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign   Affairs,   Mr.  Jay,  concerning  the  recall  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  xMoustier,  whose  conduct  had 
become  most  offensive  to  the  American  Congress,  and 
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the  possible  appointment  of  Colonel  Teriiant  to  his 
office.  This  officer  had  won  a  great  European  repu- 
tation as  Generalissimo  of  one  of  the  L'nitedVrovinces, 
and  it  was  even  hinted  that,  had  he  been  put  at  thJ 
head  of  affairs  instead  of  the  pusillanimous  Rhine- 
grave  of  Salm,  the  cause  might  have  been  saved.  All 
this  and  ocher  details  had  to  be  o^nmunicated  to  Mr. 
Jay,  and  so  delicate  was  the  business  that  Calvert  was 
instructed  to  put  the  letter  in  eii)her  lest  it  be  opened 
and  the  French  Government  prematurelv  informed 
of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  with  its  representative  in 
America. 

It  was  well  on  toward  three  in  the  aftern(X)n  before 
all  the  business  was  disposed  of  and  Calvert  had 
leisure  to  recall  his  engagement.  When  Mr.  Jefferson 
heard  of  it  he  declared  his  intention  of  going,  too,  for 
it  was  ever  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  watch 
young  people  at  their  amusements.  The  carriage 
was  ordered,  and,  after  stopping  in  the  rue  de  RiclK- 
heu  for  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  JetTerson  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  the  terrace  of  the  Janlin  des  Tuileries, 
near  the  Pont  Royal,  which  particular  place  the 
fashionable  world  had  cliosen  for  a  rendezvous  from 
which  to  watch  the  skating  upon  the  Seine. 

It^  was  a  beautiful  and  unusual  sight  that  met  Cal- 
vert's eyes  for  the  first  time  on  that  brillianf  winter's 
afternoon  as  he  alighted  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  carriage. 
The  river,  which  was  solidly  frozen  over  at  this  point, 
and  which  was  kept  smooth  and  free  of  soft  ice  by 
attendants  from  the  Palais  Royal,  was  thronged.  Offi- 
cers of  the  splendid  Maison  du  Roi  and  the  Royale 
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Cravate,  in  magnificent  uniforms,  glided  about ;  nobles 
in  their  rich  dress,  the  sunlight  catching  their  small 
swords  and  burnishing  them  to  glittering  brightness, 
skated  hither  and  thither ;  now  and  then  in  the  crowd 
was  seen  some  beautiful  woman  on  skates  or  more 
frequent'  wrapped  in  furs  and  being  pushed  luxu- 
riously aoout  in  a  chair-sleigh  by  lackeys  and  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  admirers.  On  the  terrace  of  the  garden 
overlooking  the  river  a  throng  of  the  most  notable 
people  of  the  court  and  society,  drawn  hither  by  the 
novelty  of  the  pastime  and  comfortably  installed  in 
chairs  brought  by  their  servants,  with  chauflferettes 
and  furs  to  keep  them  protected  from  the  intense  cold, 
looked  on  at  the  shifting,  swiftly  moving  pageant 
before  them.  For  the  time  being  the  Parisian  world 
was  mad  about  skating,  both  because  of  its  popular- 
ity as  an  English  sport  and  because  cf  the  rarity  with 
which  it  could  be  enjoyed  in  France. 

Joining  the  throng  of  spectators,  Mr.  Jeflferson  and 
Mr.  Morris  c,  ickly  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  Calvert  left  them  talk- 
ing with  /undame  d'Azay,  Madame  de  Flahaut,  and 
the  IMarechal  de  Segur,  while  he  put  on  his  skates. 
The  young  man  was  no  great  proficient  in  the  art  of 
skating  as  he  was  in  that  of  swimming  and  riding 
(indeed,  he  wa"  -  most  perfect  equestrian,  seeming  to 
have  some  secret  understanding  and  entente  cordiale 
with  every  animal  he  ever  bestrode),  but  with  that 
facile  acquirement  of  any  physical  accomplishment 
which  evf  iistinguished  him,  he  was  soon  perfectly 
at  ease  or      ■?  ice. 
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It  was  while  opposite  the  IMace  dn  Carrousel  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd  of  oiil(X)kers,  that 
Calvert  suddenly  came  upon  Madatne  de  St.  Andre. 
She  had  ventured  upon   the  ice  on  skates,  and  was 
talking  to  St.  Aulaire.  who  skate'  slowly  heside  her. 
Even  in  the  bright  sunshine  the  baron  de  St.  Aulaire 
did  not  show  his  age.  and  moved  and  bore  himself 
with  incomparable  grace  on  the  ice.     Indeed,  in  his 
rich  dress  and  splendid  decorations  he  made  a  daz- 
zling appearance,  and  quite  eclipsed   Mr.   Calvert  in 
his   sober  garments  and  unpowdered   hair.     Calvert 
would  have  passed  by  or  retreated  without  intruding 
himself  ut)on   Madame  de  St.  Andre,  but  before  he 
could  do  cither  she  had  caught  sight  of  him,  and  he 
saw,  or  fancied  'le  saw,  a  look  of  relief  pass  over  her 
face  and  a  welcome  dawn  in  her  eyes.     Thinking  so, 
he  skated  slowly  toward  her,  wishing  to  be  sure  that 
he  was  wanted,  and,  as  he  did  so.  the  gentleman.  i)er- 
ceiving  !ms  approach,  ceased  speaking  and  looked  most 
obviously  annoyed  at  the  young  man's  arrival. 

Madame  de  St.  Andre  waved  her  hand  lightly. 
"  Au  revoir,  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire !  "  she  cried. 
"  Here  is  Monsieur  Calvert,  who  will  take  me  back 
over  the  ice,  so  I  shall  not  have  to  trouble  you,"  and 
she  laughed  in  a  relieved,  if  somewhat  agitated, 
fashion  as  St.  Aulaire.  doffing  his  hat  and  scowling 
fiercely  at  Calvert,  skated  rapidly  away.  As  Calvert 
looked  at  the  retreating  figure,  ISeaufort's  words  of 
two  days  before  flashed  through  his  mind  again,  and 
it  was  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  he  thought  of  this 
dissolute   nobleman   having   even   spoken   with    Ma- 
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dame  dc  St.  Andre.  War-  this  beautiful  girl  born 
under  some  unlucky  star  that  she  should  have  to 
know  and  associate  with  such  creatures?  Calvert 
had  only  met  her  the  niRht  bvftjre,  and  already  he 
had  seen  her  twice  with  a  man  whose  very  presence 
was  contaminating.  'Twas  almo.it  with  the  fear  of 
finding  some  visible  sign  of  that  debasing  influence 
unon  Xhr  fair  face  beside  him  that  he  turned  and 
looked  at  Madame  de  St.  Andre.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  looked  more  in- 
nocently charming.  The  court  beaut\  was  in  eclipse. 
ai.,1  in  her  place  was  a  ra<liant,  gracious  young  girl. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  short,  fur-trimmed  dress  she  wore 
and  the  small  cap  with  its  tuft  of  heron  plumes,  a 
fashion  lately  set  by  the  Princess  dc  Lamballe.  which 
gave  her  that  childish  air.  Or.  more  possibly,  it  was 
the  unaccustomed  look  of  embarrassment  upon  her 
face  and  a  half-laughing  petulance  as  of  a  naughty 
child  caught  in  mischief. 

"Good-day.  Monsieur  I'Americain,"  she  said,  gayly, 
smiling  into  the  serious  face  Calvert  turned  toward 
her.  "  Will  you  forgive  me  for  pressing  you  into 
service  in  so  offhand  a  manner? — but  perhaps  you 
were  looking  for  mc  ? "' 

"  No,  Madame."  returned  Calvert,  calmly,  as  they 
:.kated  slowly  toward  the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  "  but  'tis 
a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

A  cloud  gathered  on  Madame  de  St.  Andre's  brow 
at  this  honest  and  somewhat  uncomplimentary  reply, 
but  suddenly  the  humor  of  the  situation  f?emed  to 
strike  her  and  she  burst  out  laughing 
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"Arc  you  always  so  truthful.  Monsieur  Calvert, 
and  do  American  ladies  absolve  you  from  making 
pretty  speeches?  If  so.  I  warn  you  you  must  ohanpo 
or  you  will  not  succeed  with  the  ladies  of  Louis's 
court." 

"Ah,  Madame!  I  am  no  courtier— nor.  indeed. 
do  I  care  to  be."  said  Calvert,  (juietly. 

"Worse  and  worse!"  cried  Madame  de  St.  Andre, 
still  lauphin^r-  "  Hut  even  thou^di  you  disclaim  all 
eflfort  to  find  me.  or  wish  to  be  agreeable  when  found, 
yet  I  will  still  confess  that  you  arrived  most  oppor- 
tunely. Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  pfrows  fati<,niinp," 
she  went  on,  with  a  pettish  shrujjf  of  her  shoulders. 
"  He  is  as  prodigal  of  compliments  as  you  are  charv 
of  them." 

Calvert  looked  at  the  young  girl  beside  him. 

"  He  dares  to  compliment  you  !  A  co  npliment  from 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  can  be  nothing  less  than  an 
insult,"  he  said,  gravely. 

Madame  de  St.  Andre  lifted  her  eyes  quick. v  to 
V.  vert's  face  and.  noting  the  ill-concealed  disgust  r  -d 
quiet  scorn  written  there,  blushed  scarlet  and  regarued 
him  haughtily. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  St.  Aulaire  is  one  of  the 
greatest  gentlemen  in  Europe— and— and  anvone 
whom  he  distinguishes  by  his  .ttcntions  must  feel 
honored." 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  St.  Aulaire  is  one  of  the 
greatest  roues  in  Europe."  corrected  Calvert,  calmly, 
"  and  anyone  whom  he  distinguishes  by  his  attentions 
ought  to  feel  disgraced." 
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Madame  de  St.  Andre  was  speechless  in  sheer 
amazement  and  indignation.  Though  she  had  been 
annoyed,  even  frightened  by  the  nobleman's  ardent 
manner  and  words,  she  v^as  now  eager  to  defend  him 
from  Calvert's  attack.  She  knew  him  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  the  rising  admiration  for  his  quiet  dignity 
and  courage,  which  she  could  not  repress,  only  added 
to  her  petulance  and  desire  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
It  is  so  with  all  women — they  hate  to  be  put  in  the 
wrong,  even  when  the  doing  so  means  protection  to 
themselves.  And  so  it  was  wellnigh  intolerable  to  the 
spoiled  beauty,  who  had  never  been  used  to  the  lightest 
contradiction,  that  this  calm  young  American  should 
so  openly  show  his  disapproval  of  her. 

"  I  will  pass  by  your  reproof  of  myself.  Monsieur," 
she  said  at  length,  haughtily,  her  eyes  flashing  and  a 
deep  blush  mantling  her  brow,  "  but  I  cannot  consent 
to  listen  in  silence  to  your  condemnation  of  a  personage 
whose  talents  and  rank  should  protect  him  from  your 
sarcasms." 

"  Rank,  Madame !  "  burst  out  Mr.  Calvert  at  these 
words.  "  I  never  knew  before  that  morality  or  immor- 
ality, loyalty  or  treason,  honor  or  dishonor  had  aught 
to  do  with  rank !  In  our  country  'tis  not  so.  A  king's 
word  can  make  of  the  meanest  scoundrel  a  duke,  a 
marquis,  b't  an  honest  man  holds  his  rank  by  a  power 
greater  than  any  king's."  He  bent  upon  her  such  a 
compelling  gaze  that  she  was  forced  to  turn  and  look 
at  him.  Before  Calvert's  flashing  eyes  and  manly, 
honest  indignation  her  own  anger  died  out  and  an 
unwilling   admiration    took   its    place.     She    blushed 
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again  deeply  and  bit  her  lips.  This  young  American, 
with  his  noble  face,  his  simplicity  of  manner  and 
democratic  scorn  of  her  rank  and  pretensions,  had  not 
only  accused,  but  silenced  her.  At  any  rate  he  should 
not  see  that  he  had  impressed  her!  She  laughed 
lightly. 

"  What  a  noble  sentiment,  Monsieur !     Did  you  find 
it  in  one  of  Monsieur  Rousseau's  books  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame,  it  was  nut  in  the  works  of  the  famous 
Monsieur  Rousseau  that  I  found  the  expression  of  that 
sentiment,"  replied  Calvert,  hesitating  slightly.  "  'Tis 
the  theme  of  a  little  song  by  a  young  man  named 
Robert  Burns,  who  writes  the  sweetest  poetry  in  the 
world,  I  think.  He  is  a  friend  and  protege  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  of  the  College  of  Princeton,  who  never 
tires  of  reading  his  verses  to  us.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  poem," 
and  he  began  to  translate  "  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that  " 
into  the  best  French  at  his  command,  smiling  every 
now  and  then  at  the  strange  substitutes  for  Burns's 
Scotch  which  he  was  forced  to  employ  and  at  the 
curious  metamorphosis  of  the  poem  into  French  prose. 
Hut  he  managed  to  infuse  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
the  original  into  his  offhand  translation,  and  Madame 
de  St.  Andre  listened  attentively. 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  more  of  your  poet,"  she  said, 
gently,  when  Calvert  had  finished  speaking.  "  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  Monsieur  Chenicr  speak 
of  him  or  the  Abbe  Delille,  either.  The  Abbe  is  often 
good  enough  to  read  poetry  to  us  in  my  aunt's  draw- 
ing-room, but  'tis  usually  his  own,"  and  she  laughed 
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mischievously.    *'  The  poor  gentleman  makes  a  great 
£uss  about  it,  too.    He  must  have  his  dish  of  tea  at 
his  elbow  and  the  shades  all  drawn,  with  only  the  fire- 
light or  a  single  candle  to  read  by,  and  when  we  are 
all  quaking  with   fear  at  the  darkness  and  solemn 
silence,  he  begins  to  recite,  and  imagines  that  'tis  his 
verses  which  have  so  moved  us !  "  and  she  laughed 
merrily  again.     "  You  shall  come  and  read  to  us  from 
your  young  Scotch  poet  and  snatch  the  Abbe's  laurels 
from  him!     Indeed,  my  aunt  has  already  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  you,  Monsieur,  so  she  told  me  last 
night  on  her  way  from  Mad;.:.ie  Necker's,  and  intends 
to  urge  upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  bring  you  to  see  her 
immediately."     She  smiled  at  Calvert  so  graciously 
and  with  such  unaffected  good-humor  that  he  looked 
at  her  with  delight  and  wonder  at  the  change  come 
over  her.     Once  more  the  mask  was  down.     All  the 
haughtiness  and  capricious  anger  had  faded  away  and 
Calvert  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  creature  so 
charming  and  so  beautiful.     Her  dark  eyes  shone  like 
stars  in  a  wintry  skv   and,  though  the  air  was  frosty, 
the  roses  bloomed  in  lier  cheeks.     As  he  looked  at  her 
there  was  a  troubled  smile  on  his  lips  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  quickening  of  his  pulse.     A  curious  sense  of 
remoteness  from  her  impressed  itself  upon  him.     He 
looked  around  at  the  unfamiliar  scene,  at  the  towering 
palace  walls  on  his  right,  at  the  crowds  of  spectators 
on  the  river's  edge,  at  the  brilliant  throng  of  skaters, 
at  the  great  stone  bridge  spar  ing  the  frozen  river 
over  which  people  were  forever  passing  to  and  fro, 
some  hurriedly,  some  with  leisure  to  lean  over  the 
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parapet  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  unaccustomed 
revelry  below.  And  as  he  looked,  another  scene,  which 
he  had  so  lately  left,  rose  before  him.  In  fancy  he 
could  see  the  broad  and  shining  Potomac,  on  its  banks 
the  stately  old  colonial  house  with  its  colonnaded 
wings,  something  after  the  fashion  of  General  Wash- 
ington's mansion  at  near-by  Mount  \'ernon,  the  green 
lawns  stretching  away  from  the  portico  and  the  fra- 
grant depths  of  the  woods  beyond.  A  voice  recalled 
him  from  his  abstraction.  It  was  tlut  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Aulaire,  who,  as  they  ncared  the  crowded  ter- 
race f  the  Tuileries  gardens,  emerged  from  a  group 
of  skaters  and,  approaching  Calvert  and  Madame  de 
St.  Andre,  made  a  profound  bow  before  the  latter. 

"  Is  :\Iadame  de  St.  Andre  to  show  favor  to  none 
but  Monsieur  Calvert  ?  "  he  asks,  in  a  low  voice  that 
had  an  accent  of  mockery  in  it  as  he  bent  over  the 
young  girl's  hand. 

"  'Tis  no  favor  that  I  show  Monsieur  Calvert,"  she 
replied,  smiling.  "  'Tis  a  privilege  to  skate  with  so 
perfect  a  master  of  the  art." 

"  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  a  lesson  fron;  ^'on- 
sieur  later  in  the  afternoon."  returned  St.  Aulaire, 
courteously,  but  with  a  disagreeable  smile  plaving 
about  his  mouth.  '•  In  the  meantime,  if  Monsieur  will 
but  resign  you  for  a  time—"  He  stopped  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  slightly.  Calvert  moved  from  his  place 
beside  Madame  de  St.  .\ndre. 

As  he  made  his  wa.\-  toward  the  shore,  intending  to 
remove  his  skates  and  find  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Morris,   d'Azay   and   Beaufort   came   up   and   urged 
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upon  him  to  join  them.  Both  were  good  skaters,  but 
the  young  American  excelled  them  in  a  certain  light- 
ness and  grace,  and  the  three  friends,  as  they  circled 
about,  trying  a  dozen  difficult  and  showy  manoeuvres 
on  the  ice,  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  after  half 
an  hour  of  the  vigorous  exercise  and  as  Mr.  Calvert 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  take  breath  and  pay  his 
respects  to  Madame  de  Flahaut.  who  had  ventured  upon 
the  ice  in  a  chair-sleigh  surrounded  by  her  admirers, 
that  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  again  presented  himself 
before  him. 

"  I  have  come  for  my  lesson.  Monsieur,"  he  said  to 
Calvert,  bowing  after  his  incomparably  graceful 
fashion,  which  Calvert  (who  had  never  before  wasted 
thought  upon  such  things)  suddenly  found  himself 
envying,  and  with  the  disagreeabV  smile  still  upon 
his  lips. 

"  I  am  no  skating-master,  i^Tonsieur,"  returned  the 
young  man,  quietly,  and  with  as  good  grace  as  he  was 
master  of,  "  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  turn  upon 
the  ice  with  you,"  and  with  that  he  moved  off,  leaving 
St.  Aulaire  to  stay  or  follow  as  he  chose.  He  chose 
to  follow  and  skated  rapidly  after  Calvert  with  no 
very  benevolent  look  on  his  handsome,  dissipated  face. 
Although  he  was  by  far  the  best  skater  among  the 
French  gentlemen  who  thronged  the  ice,  and  al- 
though it  was  little  short  of  a  marvel  that  he  should 
be  so  active  at  his  age,  he  was  scarcely  a  match 
for  the  younger  man  either  in  lightness  or  quickness 
of  movement.  And  although  his  splendid  dress  and 
jewels  so  overshadowed  Mr.  Calvert's  quiet  appearance, 
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he  was  conscious  of  being  excelled  before  the  crowd 
of  spectators  by  the  agility  and  sure  young  strength 
of  the  American.  Piqued  and  disgusted  at  the  thought, 
the  habitual  half-mocking  good-humor  of  his  manner 
gave  way  to  sullen,  repressed  irritation.  Knowing 
his  world  so  well,  he  was  sure  of  the  interest  and  curi- 
osity Calvert's  performance  would  arouse,  and  longed 
to  convert  his  little  triumph  into  a  defeat.  Being 
accustomed  to  doing  everything  he  undertook  a  little 
better,  a  little  more  gracefully,  with  a  little  more  eclat 
than  anyone  else,  he  suddenly  began  to  hate  this  voung 
man  who  had  beaten  him  at  his  own  game  and  for 
whom  he  had  felt  an  aversion  from  the  first  moment 
of  seeing  him. 

He  tried  to  bethink  himself  of  some  plan  of  lowering 
his  enemy's  colors.     In  his  younger  divs  he  had  been 
a  notable  athlete,  excelling  in  vaulting  and  jumping, 
and  suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he  thought 
would  result  in  mortification  to  Mr.  Calvert  and  success 
to  himself.     So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  skating 
of  the  two  gentlemen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd 
had  retired  beyond  a  little  ledge  of  roughened  ice  and 
snow  which  cut  the  improvised  arena  into  two  nearlv 
equal  parts  from  where  thcv  could  convenientlv  see 
Monsieur   de   St.   Aulaire   and    Mr.   Calvert   as' they 
skated  about.     This  rift  in  the  smoothness  of  the  ice 
was  some  fifteen  feet  wide  and  pyf^nded  far  out  from 
the  shore,  so  that  those  wishing  to  pass  bcvond  it  had 
to  skate  out  around  its  end  and  so  get  tc  die  other  side 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  came  up  close  to  it,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  he  suddenly  called  out  to  Calvert : 
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"  Let  us  try  the  othei  side,  Monsieur,  and,  as  it  is 
too  far  to  go  around  this,  suppose  we  jump  it,"  and 
he  laughed  as  lie  noted  Calvert's  look  of  surprise  at  his 
proposition. 

"  As  you  wish,  Monsieur,"  assented  Calvert,  though 
somewhat  dubiously,  as  he  noted  the  breadth  of  the 
roughened  surface,  and  mentally  calculated  that  to 
miss  the  clear  jump  by  a  hair's-breadth  would  ensure 
a  hard,  perhaps  dangerous,  fall.  'Twas  no  easy  jump 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  weighted  down  by 
skates  the  difficulty  would  be  vastly  increased. 

"  'Tis  too  wide  for  a  standing  jump,  Monsieur," 
said  St.  Aulaire,  looking  alternately  at  Calvert  and 
the  rift  of  broken,  jagged  ice,  and  laughing  reck- 
lessly. "  We  will  have  to  run  for  it !  "  And  without 
more  words  the  two  gentlemen  skated  rapidly  back 
for  twenty  yards  and  then  came  forward  with  tre- 
mendous velocity,  pari  passu,  and,  both  jumping  at 
the  same  instant,  landed  on  the  far  side  of  the  ledge, 
scattering  the  applauding  spectators  right  and  left  as 
they  drove  in  among  them,  unable  for  an  instant  to 
stop  the  swiftness  of  their  progress. 

"  Well  done.  Monsieur  I  "  called  out  St.  Aulaire, 
as  he  wheeled  beside  Calvert,  who  had  succeeded 
in  checking  his  impetus.  He  w-as  smiling,  but  there 
was  a  dark  look  in  his  eyes.  "  Well  done,  but  'twas 
too  easy — a  very  school-boy's  trick !  We  must  try 
something  a  little  more  difficult  to  test  our  agility 
upon  the  ice — unless,  indeed,  Monsieur  has  had 
enough?''  and  he  looked  at  Calvert  insultingly  full  in 
the  face.     "  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us — "  and 
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he  waved  his  hand  mockingly  toward  the  throng  of 
spectators  on  the  terrace  where  the  ladies  were  applaud- 
ing with  gloved  hands  and  the  men  tapping  the  frozen 
ground  with  canes  and  swords.  Frori  where  he  stood 
Calvert  could  see  Mr.  Jefferson  looking  at  him  and 
Mr.  Morris  sitting  beside  Madame  de  Flahaut  and 
Madame  de  St.  Andre,  who  had  left  the  ice  and  joined 
the  onlookers. 

"  It  has  never  been  my  custom  or  my  desire.  Mon- 
sieur, to  furnish  amusement  for  the  crowd,"  said 
Calvert,  returning  St.  Aulaire's  insolent  look,  "hut 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  do- 
ing so  by  declining  to  act  as  a  foil  to  your  prowess. 
If  there  is  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you — ?  "  and  he 
bowed  and  smiled  tranquilly  at  Monsieur  de  St.  Au- 
laire,  who  blushed  darkly  with  vexation  at  the  way  in 
which  the  young  man  had  turned  his  attack. 

"  Monsieur  is  too  modest."  he  said,  suavelv,  con- 
trolling himself,  and  then,  calling  one  of  the  attend- 
ants who  was  busy  near-by  sweeping  the  snow  cut 
by  the  skates  from  the  ice.  he  instructed  the  fellow  to 
bring  one  of  the  chairs  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  palace  to  the  terrace  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  had  not  had  their  servants  bring  them.  In  a  few 
moments  the  man  returned  with  a  large  chair  whose 
deep  seat  an.'  Mng  arms  just  suited  the  purposes  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire.  Under  his  direction  the 
man  placed  it  sidewise  upon  the  stratum  of  broken, 
irregular  ice  and  snow,  the  crowd  looking  on  with 
curiosity  at  the  unusual  proceedings. 
"By   the   example   and   with   the   approbation   of 
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Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans.  Monsieur,"  said  St.  Au- 
laire,  turning  gravely  to  Calvert,  "  we  do  all  things 
a  I'Anglaise— for  the  moment.  You,  who.  after  all, 
are  English,  will  doubtless  recognize  many  of  your 
customs,  manners,  and  sports  among  us — always 
supposing  Paris  is  fortunate  enough  to  keej)  you," 
and  here  he  smiled  deprecatingly  and  shook  his  head 
as  if  afraid  such  good  fortune  could  not  be  true.  "  I 
have  just  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  steeple-chase 
on  the  ice.  'Tis  but  a  poor  little  hurdle,"  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully,  "  but  'twill  have 
to  do.  We  will  take  fifty  yards  start,  Monsieur,  and 
clear  the  fauteuil,  rough  ice  and  all !  " 

He  broke  out  again  in  his  mocking  laugh,  and, 
sculling  rapidly  backward,  soon  put  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  improvised  barrier.  Calvert 
turned  and  followed,  not  without  some  inward  disgust 
at  the  trap  laid  for  him,  although  outwardly  he  wore 
the  quiet  air  habitual  to  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  disgust, 
he  could  not  help  but  admire  the  reckless  courage  and 
activity  which  would  dare  such  a  thing,  for  'twas 
evident  now  that  the  jumj)  had  not  only  to  be  danger- 
ously long  but  high  also,  and  any  failure  to  clear  the 
chair  and  broken  ice  would  inevitably  result  in  a 
ludicrous,  probably  serious  mishap. 

"  'Tis  evident  that  we  cannot  both  jump  at  the  same 
time,"  says  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,  courteously. 
"  Shall  we  try  for  the  honor?"  and  he  drew  a  coin 
from  his  pocket  and  lightly  tossed  it  upward.  'Twas 
the  fashion  in  Paris  to  decide  everything  by  the  fall 
of  a  coin.     "  C'est  a  vous.  Monsieur,"  he  says,  looking 
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at  the  gold  piece  as  it  lay  face  upward  in  his  palm, 
and  he  laughcil  lightly  again  as  if  not  displeased  with 
his  luck.     As  for  Calvert,  he  was  no  less  pleased,  for 
he  suddenly  felt  impatient  and  eager  for  the  trial.     He 
gave  a  glance  at  the  fastenings  of  his  skates  and  then, 
sweeping    around    to    the    starting-place,    he    skated 
slowly  at  first  hut  with  ever-increasing  speed.     As  he 
reached  the  gilt  chair  he  paused  for  the  infinitesimal 
part  of  a  second  as  a  horse  does  at  a  hurdle,  and 
then,  with  one  clean  spring,  was  over  satcly.     As  he 
slid  along  the  smooth   ice,  unable  to  check  his  im- 
petus, he  could  hear  the  applause  of  the  spectators  on 
the  shore  and  the  exclamations  and  laughter  of  the 
ladies.     Suddenly  he  bethought  him  of  St.  Aulaire. 
He  turned  quickly  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  St. 
Aulaire  start  off.     There  was  a  gallant  recklessness 
in   his   bearing,   but   Calvert  noted   that   his   move- 
ments  seemed    heavy,   though   his   pace   accelerated 
greatly  as  he  neared  the  improvised  hurdle.    Indeed, 
he  was  coming  too  fast,  and,  as  he  reached  the  unlucky 
fauteuil,  he  was  going  with  such  speed  that  he  could 
neither  calculate  the  length  of  the  jump  nor  raise 
himself  sufficiently  for  it,  and  it  was  with  a  little  cry 
of   horror  that   Calvert   and   the   onlookers   saw   the 
Baron  essay  it  and  fall  short,  catching  his  skates  in 
the  arm  of  the  chair  and  crashing  down  heavily  upon 
the   ice.     In   an    instant   Calvert    had   reached    him. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  was  lying  quite  still  and  un- 
conscious, with  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickling  from 
a  scalp  wound  on  the  temple,   which  had  struck  a 
splinter  of  ice.    In  a  few  minutes,  after  much  chaf- 
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ing  of  his  hands  and  head,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
Calvert  and  the  crowd  who  had  quickly  surrounded 
the  two  were  relieved  to  sec  that  the  injury  had  not 
been  serious.  A  dozen  fine  handkerchiefs  were  torn 
up,  and  Calvert  bound  the  wounded  temple  and  helped 
him,  still  half-stunned,  to  rise.  The  fresh  air  revived 
him  somewhat,  and.  Madame  de  Segur's  coachman 
running  up  at  this  moment  to  tell  him  that  his  mis- 
tress's carriage  was  at  his  disposal,  he  was  helped  to 
it,  and,  amid  the  sympathetic  murmurs  of  the  crowd, 
was  sent  ofif  to  his  apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

"A  thousand  pardons  for  causing  you  so  much 
trouble,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  turning  to  Calvert,  with 
one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  carriage.  "  I  shall  not 
forget  this  afternoon."  and  he  bowed  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace,  looking  incomparably  handsome  in  spite 
of  his  pallor  and  weakness  and  the  bandage  about  his 
forehead,  and  Calvert  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
courtly  ease  of  his  manner,  though  he  saw,  too,  the 
evil  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  ugly  look  in  his  eye. 
As  he  turned  away  he  caught  sight  of  Madame  de 
St.  Andre,  who  stood  looking  after  the  carriage  with 
an  expression  of  anxiety  on  her  face,  which  Calvert 
noticed  had  lost  its  rosy  color  and  was  now  quite 
pale.  He  would  have  gone  to  her  to  reassure  her 
concerning  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire's  safctv.  but 
when  he  went  toward  her  she  pretended  not  "to  see 
him,  and  quickly  joined  Madame  d'Azay  and  the 
Marechal  de  Segur. 

The  company  broke  up  soon  after  the  accident  to 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulairc,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
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Jcflfcrson,  Mr.  Morris,  an.l  Calvert  were  in  tlu-ir  car- 
riage on  the  way  to  the  Legation,  where  Mr.  Mo.ris 
was  engaged  to  dine  that  evening. 

"  I  thought  you  had  told  me  that  .\lr.  Calvert  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the  fair  sex."  says  dr.  Morris, 
laughing,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  hut  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  yoinig  man.  -  If  so.  he  takes  a 
strange  way  of  proving  it.  He  will  he  the  most- 
talkcd-of,  and  therefore  the  most  envied,  man  in  I'aris 
to-morrow."  and  he  began  t<3  laugh  agaiii. 

"Was  jumping  in  tl.e  curriculum  at  the  College  of 
Trinceton?"  asks  Mr.  Jefferson,  laughing,  too. 

"  But  beware  of  St.  Aulaire,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
suddenly  becoming  grave  i-nd  laying  a  kindly  hand 
on  Calvert's  shoulder.  "  I  misjudge  him  if  he  will 
take  even  a  fair  defeat  at  sport  in  the  right  spirit. 
Look  out  for  him,  Xed— he  will  not  play  fair  and  he 
will  not  forget  a  grudge,  or  1  am  grcatlv  deceived  in 
him." 

But  it  was  not  of  Monsieur  le  Baron's  possible 
revenge  or  even  of  his  cracked  head  that  Mr.  Calvert 
thought,  but  of  his  unrivalled  gallantry  of  bearing  and 
his  splendid  appearance.  And  that  night  when  he 
retired  to  his  own  room  he  practised  St.  Aulaire's 
graceful  bow  before  the  long  cheval  glass,  though 
with  most  indifferent  success,  it  must  be  confessed. 

"  'Tis  no  use,"  he  said  at  length  to  the  sober  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass,  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  burst  out  laughing  at  his  own  folly.  "  I  am  only 
a  simple  American  gentleman,  and  Monsieur  de  St. 
Aulaire's  manners  are  too  elaborate  for  such.     Per- 
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haps  'tis  his  splciiv.id  dress  and  decorations  which 
jjive  such  eclat  to  his  every  movement.  At  any  rate 
I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  my  own 
quiet  fashions.  And  why,  indeed,  am  I  suddenly 
dissatisfied  with  them? — why  wish  to  change  them?" 
But  though  he  sat  for  some  time  staring  into  the  fire 
he  did  not  attempt  to  answer  his  own  queries,  and, 
fter  a  little,  he  blew  out  the  candles  and  resolutely 
addressed  himself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  Viri 

TIIK    AMEKICANS    ARK    MADK    W  i:  I.COM  K    IN    I'AKiS 

As  Mr.  Morris  had  jjrcdiclal,  Calvert's  skill  in 
skating  and  the  accident  to  Monsieur  dc  St.  Aulaire 
became  the  topic  of  conversation  in  all  salons.  Ac- 
counts of  the  young  American's  success  on  the  ice 
came  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  the  stagnant  gossip 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  and  were  repeated  until  the 
afTair  had  become  a  notable  exploit,  and  Mr.  Calvert 
could  have  posed  as  a  conquering  hero  had  he  cared 
to  profit  by  his  small  adventure.  But  the  young  gentle- 
man was  not  only  entirely  inditTerent  to  such  success, 
but  scarcely  cognizant  of  it,  for  he  was  greatly  occu- 
pied, and  threw  himself  so  heartily  into  his  work  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  could  never  sufficiently  congratulate 
himself  on  havmg  with  him  s<j  efficient  and  v.illiiig  a 
secretary.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  attended  to  at  the  Legation,  and  not  even 
a  copying  clerk  or  an  accountant  to  aid  in  dispatch- 
ing it.  Indeed,  the  labor  put  ui^on  our  foreign  rep- 
resentatives was  wellnigh  inconceivable,  and  could 
those  who  cavilled  at  Dr.  Franklin's  lax  business 
methods  but  have  imagined  the  tenth  of  what  he  had 
to  attend  to,  they  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed 
of  their  complaints.  Mary  of  the  enterprises  which 
the  good  Doctor  had  begun  and  left  at  loose  ends,  ]Mr. 
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Jefferson  found  himself  obliged  to  go  on  with  and 
finish  as  satisfactorily  as  was  possible.  Besides  which 
there  were  constant  communications  on  an  infinity  of 
subjects  to  be  made  to  our  representatives  in  London 
and  in  Madrid  and  to  our  charges  d'affaires  at  Brus- 
sels and  The  Hague;  money  loans  negotiated,  bonds 
executed,  important  creditors  at  Paris  appeased,  and 
mmiberless  schemes  for  financial  aid  to  be  devised 
and  floated.  In  all  of  these  affairs  Mr.  Calvert  had 
his  share,  so  that  the  young  gentleman  had  but  small 
leisure  for  that  social  intercourse  into  which  Mr.  Morris 
entered  with  such  zest  and  perfect  success. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  letters  he  had 
brought  with  him,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  Mr. 
Morris  was  known  and  admirctl  in  every  salon  in 
Paris,  antl  he  stumped  his  way  through  them  with  that 
admirable  savoir  faire  and  sturdy  self-respect,  dashed 
with  a  wholesome  conceit,  which  made  him  assure  Cal- 
vert one  day  that  he  "  had  never  felt  embarrassment 
or  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  any  company  in  which  he 
had  ever  found  himself."'  It  was  soon  evident  that  of 
all  the  salons  of  Paris  where  he  was  made  welcome, 
the  one  most  to  his  taste  was  that  of  the  charming 
Madame  de  Flahaut ;  but  wherever  he  went  in  that 
aristocratic  society  which  claimed  social  pre-eminence 
over  all  others,  this  untitled  gentleman  from  a  new, 
almost  unknown,  country,  was  easily  and  quickly  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  members.  Utterly  unawed  by 
the  splendid  company  in  which  he  found  himseli, 
lie  valued  it  at  its  true  worth  and  was  keenly  and 
amusingly  observant  of  its  pretensions,  its  shams,  its 
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flippancy,  its  instability,  its  charm.  Soon  ho  had 
become  as  great  a  favorite  as  Mr.  Jefferson  himself, 
though  winning  his  en-. .  ,Mo  nosition  bv  quahties  the 
very  opposite  of  tl  x.  gcnt(cn:a' ' ..  Air.  Morris  ri- 
valled the  Parisians  th.  niselvc;  ;■,  caustic  wit.  perfect 
manners,  and  the  tI.-.-s;n<l  and  one  social  graces  „f 
the  time,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  captivated  all  bv  his 
democratic  manners  and  entire  indifference  to  social 
conventionality,  much  as  the  incomparable  Dr.  Frank- 
Hn  (whose  originality  and  address  in  societv  were 
mdeed  siii  i^ciicris  and  quite  unrivalled)  had' before 
him. 

But  Mr.  Morris  was  possessed  of  greater  (lualities 
than  those  necessary  to  make  him  shine  in  the  vapid, 
corrupt  society  of  the  fashionable  world.       He  was 
a  brilliant,  yet  sound,  thinker,  and  his  earnest  convic- 
tions,   his    practical    statesmanship,    and    his    shrewd 
busmess  abilities   were  quickly  appreciated.     Indeed 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  ladies  of  fashion  or 
troubled  statesmen  found  him  most  satisfactory.     He 
could  rhyme  a  delicate  compliment  for  the  one  or  draw 
up  a  plan  to  aid  France's  crippled  revenues  for  the 
other,  with  equal  dexterity.     His  opinion  was  sought 
upon  the  weightiest  matters,  and.  being  unfettered  In- 
official obligations,  as  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  free 
to  give  it,  and  soon  became  associated  with  some  of  the 
greatest   gentlemen    in    the   kingdom    and    intimately 
identified  with  many  schemes  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  monarchy.     For  Mr.  .Morris,  while  a  most  ardent 
republican  in  his  own  country,  was  a  rovalist  in  France 
convinced  that  a  people,  used  from  time  immemorial 
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to  an  almost  despotic  government,  extremely  licen- 
tious, and  by  nature  volatile,  were  utterly  unfitted  for 
a  republic.  In  many  of  the  drawing-rooms  where 
indiscriminate  and  dangerous  republicanism  was  so 
freely  advocated,  he  was  held  to  be  trop  aristocrate. 
With  amazing  good-humor  and  keenness  he  attacked 
the  closet  philosophers  and  knocked  over  their  feeble 
arguments  like  tenpins,  urgently  proclaiming  that  it 
was  the  duty  and  best  policy  for  every  son  of  France 
to  hold  up  the  king's  hands  and  strengthen  his  au- 
thority. It  was  almost  amusing  to  note  the  conster- 
nation his  views  caused  among  those  who,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  republican  of  republicans,  a  citizen  of  that 
country  which  had  so  lately  and  so  gloriously  won  its 
civil  liberty,  had  expected  far  different  things  from 
him.  Indeed,  he  ran  foul  of  many  of  the  noblesse, 
with  whom  'twas  the  fashion  to  be  republicans  of  the 
first  feather,  and  of  none  more  completely  than  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  who  had  got  himself  elected 
from  the  noblesse  in  Auvergne,  had  come  back  to 
town  in  March  and  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  Lega- 
tion, having  there  a  warm  friend  and  ally  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, lie  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  Calvert  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time  and  to  meet  again  Mr.  Morris, 
whom  he  had  also  known  in  America.  His  admiration 
and  respect  for  Mr.  Morris's  qualities  were  very  great, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  no  little  mortification  and 
un"'asiness  that  he  noted  that  gentleman's  disappro- 
bation of  the  trend  of  public  affairs  and  his  own  course 
of  action.     Indeed,  Mr.  ]\Iorris  was  seriouslv  alarmed 
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lest  the  glor\  which  tlic  young  Marquis  had  won 
in  America  should  be  dimmed  by  his  career  in  his 
own  country.  BeHeving  in  his  high-mindedness  and 
patriolism,  he  yet  questioned  his  pohtical  astuteness 
and  his  abiHty  to  guide  the  forces  which  he  had  so 
powerfully  helped  to  set  in  motion  by  his  call  for  the 
States-General.  Fully  alive  to  his  great  qualities,  he 
yet  deplored  a  certain  indecision  of  character  and 
an  evident  thirst  for  fame. 

Something  of  all  this  Mr.  Morris  expressed  to  ^Ir. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Calvert  one  evening  when  the  Mar- 
quis had  retired  after  an  hour's  animated  conversation 
on  the  all-engrossing  sul)ject  of  politics,  during 
which  he  had  given  the  three  gentlemen  an  account 
of  his  campaign  in  Auvergne.  But  Mr.  Jefferson, 
being  in  entire  sympathy  with  Lafayette's  ideas, 
could  not  agree  at  all  with  Mr.  Morris's  estimate  of 
him  and  would  listen  to  no  strictures  on  him,  except, 
indeed,  the  imputation  of  ambition,  which  Mr.  JctTcr- 
son  acknowledg  ^unted  to  "  a  canine  thirst   for 

fame,"    as    he    h.  wrote    General    Washington. 

Though  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Morris  differed  so 
widely  respecting  the  Marquis's  genius.  Mr.  Morris 
still  '-lung  to  his  opinion,  so  that  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
with  wifely  jealousy  and  feminine  intuition,  ])erceiving 
something  of  his  mental  attitude  toward  her  husband, 
received  him  but  coldly  when  he  called  with  Calvert 
to  pay  his  respects  at  t'  lotel  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre. 
So  marked  was  the  disapproval  of  her  manner,  that 
Mr.  Morris,  being  both  amused  and  annoyed,  could 
not  forbear  recounting  his  reception  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
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who  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Calvert,  took  a  certain  satisfaction  in  his 
rebuff. 

"  She  gave  me  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  kiss,"  said 
Mr.  Morris,  laughing,  "  gazing  over  my  head  the  while 
and  smiling  at  this  young  gentleman,  on  whom  she 
lavished  every  attention,  though  she  had  never  a  word 
for  me !  "  and  he  sighed  in  mock  distress  and  looked 
affectionately  at  Mr.  Calvert.  He  had  become  very 
fond  of  the  young  gentleman  in  the  few  weeks  they 
had  been  together  in  Paris,  and  was  always  anxious 
to  introduce  him  to  his  acquaintances,  of  whom  he 
already  had  an  astonishing  number.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
being  busily  occupied  with  public  matters,  insisted  on 
Mr.  Calvert's  accepting  Mr.  Morris's  good  offices  and. 
with  his  invariable  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  made 
it  appear,  indeed,  that  the  young  gentleman  was  aiding 
him  by  thus  assuming  some  of  his  social  duties.  He 
wa..  secretly  muv '-  gratified  and  pleased  by  the  accounts 
which  Mr.  Morris  gave  of  his  successes. 

"  Why,  'tis  almost  indecent  the  way  the  women 
spoil  him,"  that  gentleman  declared,  laughingly,  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  they  sat  alone  over  their  wine  one 
evening  after  dinner  at  the  Legation,  Calvert  hav- 
ing retired  to  finish  the  copying  of  some  important 
letters  to  be  despatched  to  Mr.  Short,  who  was  at 
Amsterdam.  "  Elles  s'en  raffolent,  but  Ned,  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  is  far  from  being  grateful  for 
such  a  doubtful  blessing!  His  stoical  indifference 
and  unvarying  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex  are  genuine 
and  sublime  and  pique  the  women  incredibly.     Indeed, 
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'tis  almost  more  than  I  can  stand  without  laughing," 
went  on  Mr.  Morris,  "  to  see  the  manly  forbearance 
with  which  he  treats  the  advances  of  some  of  these 
grandes  dames,  who  think  nothing  of  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  a  love-affair.  Tis  as  rare  as  it  is  adm:  able 
here  in  Paris!  Upon  my  word  I  thougin  he  would 
have  taken  to  his  heels  yesterday  when  v-e  called  on 
Madame  de  Flahaut,  who,  being  at  her  toilet,  invited 
us  to  her  dressing-room !  He  left  me  to  stump  up- 
stairs alone  and  receive  a  good  rating  from  the 
Countess  for  not  having  kept  him.  He  makes  me 
feel  very  old  and  sinful."  went  on  Mr.  Morris,  aft.  r 
a  pause,  and  smiling  ruefully  at  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  "  and  I  ought  to  dislike  the 
boy  heartily  for  it.  13ut.  in  faith,  I  can't,  and  am  be- 
ginning to  be  as  fond  of  iiim  as  you  yourself  are." 

"  And,  after  all,  he  ought  not  to  make  us  f  el  old." 
rejoined  Mr.  Jefferson,  smiling,  tw.  "  For  in  spi«e 
of  his  youth  there  is  nothing  of  inmiaturity  in  his 
character.  Tis  as  firm  and  well-rounded  as  though 
he  were  fifty." 

'•  I  think  he  calls  for  a  toast,"  says  Mr.  Morris, 
laughing,  and  filling  up  the  glasses:  "To  an  Old 
Head  on  Young  Shoulders  !  " 

In  the  early  part  of  March.  Mr.  Short  being  still 
on  his  travels,  and  vexatious  questions  having  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Dutch  loans,  Mr.  Jefferson 
determined  to  intrust  their  rettlement  to  Calvert,  and, 
accordingly,  the  young  man  set  or  for  Amsterdam 
with  scarce  a  day's  notice  of  his  journey.     His  embassy 
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concerned  the  refusal  of  our  bankers  in  Amsterdam 
(into  whose  hands  Congress  had  placed  all  monies) 
to  pay  bills  for  the  redemption  of  our  captives,  and  the 
medals  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  contracted  should  be 
struck  off  for  the  foreign  officers  who  had  engaged 
in  the  revolution.  This  refusal  placed  the  American 
Minister  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  To  his 
demands  the  Holland  bankers  replied  that  Congress 
had  appropriated  the  money  in  their  charge  solely 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Dutch  loan 
through  the  year  1790.  As  a  failure  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  loan  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  credit 
and  standing  of  the  infant  republic  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  evident  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  a  new  loan 
would  have  to  be  set  going  to  defray  the  new  debts. 
This  delicate  and  difficult  project  (for  our  credit  was 
none  of  the  best  and  the  old  loan  had  not  all  been 
taken  up)  he  intrusted  to  Calvert,  and  so  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  did  the  young  man  execute  his  commis- 
sion that  he  was  back  again  in  Paris  by  the  end  of  the 
month  with  reports  highly  gratifying  to  the  American 
Minister. 

"  You  have  a  better  head  for  finances  than  even 
Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  opinions  are  so  much  quoted  in 
Congress,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  smile.  "  I  think 
no  one  could  have  conducted  these  affairs  to  a  better 
issue.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  your 
peculiar  talents  lay  in  the  direction  of  finances,  and 
now  I  am  persuaded  of  it." 

So  delighted  was  Mr.  Jefferson  with  Calvert's  per- 
formance that  he  recounted  the  successful  embassy 
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to  Mr.  Morris,  whose  good  opinion  of  Calvert  vvas 
greatly  increased,  and,  having  alwavs  had  a  liking 
for  the  young  man,  he  took  occasion  to  see  more  than 
ever  of  him.     He  insisted  on  Calvert's  accompanving 
him  frequently  into  the  great  world  of  Paris  where  he 
himself  was  so  w  .Icome,  and  where,  indeed,  the  voung 
man's  presence  was  also  demanded  on  all  sides— even 
by  royalty  itself  in  the  person  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d  Orleans,  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  Morris  had  made 
in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Chastellux  in  the 
Palais  Royal.     Although  accustomed  to  the  company 
of  the  highest  nobility,  Mr.  .Morris  was  somewhat  un- 
certain whether  he  would  get  along  well  with  ro\alt\- 
and  would  not  have  pursued  the  acquaintance  begun 
by  chance  in  Madame  dc  Chastellux's  salon  ha.l  not 
the   Duchess    expressed   her   pleasure   in   his    society 
m   most   unequivocal   terms.     Satiated   with   flattery, 
bored  by  the  narrow  circle  in  which  she  was  forced 
to  move,   profoundly  humiliated  by  the  neglect  and 
viciousness  of  her  husband,  she  was  charmed  bv  the 
wit,  independence,  and  true  courtesv  of  the  brilliant 
American.     A  daughter  of  the  old  Due  de  Penthievre, 
the  embodiment  of  everything  good  in  the  ancien  re- 
gime, the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was,  herself,  a  woman 
of  rare  good  sense,  beauty,  and  tact,  all  of  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  Mr.  .Morris,  so  that  the  acquaintance 
begui.  so  graciously  on  her  part  and  so  dubiously  on 
his,  soon  ripened  into  real  friendship. 

"  I  never  see  her  but  I  feel  a  throb  of  pity  for  her," 
declared  Mr.  Morris  to  Calvert.  "  'Twas  a  malig- 
nant fate  that  made  her  the  wife  of  so  dissolute  a 
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prince.  She  is  very  handsoinc — handsome  enough  to 
punish  the  (hike  for  his  irregularities,  and  she  has, 
I  think,  the  most  beautiful  arm  in  all  Europe — of  which 
she  is  properly  vain  !  P>ut  what  is  a  little  vanity  among 
so  many  virtues? — for  she  is  eminently  virtuous, 
though  not  averse.  I  think,  to  seeking  some  consola- 
tion for  her  profound  melancholy,  for — as  she  has 
confided  to  me — she  feels  '  le  hesoin  d'etre  aime,'  " 
and  he  smiled  a  little  cynically,  as  men  of  the  world 
are  wont  to  smile  at  the  confession  of  feminine  weak- 
nesses. As  for  Mr.  Calvert,  that  confession  brought 
no  smile  to  his  lips,  and,  though  he  said  nothing,  he 
felt  a  sudden  rush  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  lady, 
neglected  and  unloved  despite  her  great  position. 
After  all.  duchesses  are  but  women  and  must  love  and 
suffer  and  be  content  or  miserable  like  conunon  mor- 
tals, and  men  should  be  the  last  to  blame  them  for  that 
divine  necessity  of  their  beings — that  of  loving  and 
being  loved. 

"  She  has  heard  much  of  you,  Ned,"  went  on  Mr. 
Morris,  "  from  .Madame  de  Chastellux,  from  Lafayette, 
and  lately  from  myself,  and  has  expressed  her  desire 
to  see  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  wish  is 
a  command  and  so  you  must  even  go  and  pay  your 
respects  to  royalty,  my  boy,"  and  he  laughed  as  he 
clapped  the  yoimg  man  on  the  shoulder. 

That  very  evening  ?klr.  Morris  carried  him  oflf  to 
the  Palais  Royal  to  the  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Chastellux,  where  he  despatched  a  message  to  the 
Duchess  to  the  effect  that  "  Monsieur  Morris,  ac- 
compagne  par  Monsieur  Calvert,  visitent  Madame  la 
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Duchcsse  d'Orleans  clioz  Maclanic  dc  ClinstcIIux  " 
After  a  few  moments  of  uaitin-  one  of  the  Dudn'^^\ 
men  came  with  the  request  that  Ma<lame  de  ChastcIInx 
should  brmg  tlie  two  gentlemen  to  her  apartments 

They  found  Her  Royal  Highness  tliere  surrounde<I 
by  a  small  company.  At  her  si.k-  was  the  \icointe 
de  Segur,  who  was  essaying  l.y  the  wittv  sallies  and 
delightful  drolleries  for  which  he  was  so  famous  to 
bring  a  smile  to  her  lips :  but.  although  the  rest  of  the 
company  was  convulsed  by  his  brilliant  nonscise  the 
Duchess's  pale  face  did  not  lose  its  serious  expression 
until  Mr.  Morris,  followed  by  Calvert,  entered  the 
roo:  -hen,  indeed,  a  smile  of  ,,leasure  ligined  up 

her  countenance,  and  it  was  with  a  most  gracious  cor- 
diality that  she  welcomed  both  gentlemen. 

"  So  this  is  your  young  compatriote,  Monsieur   who 
vanquished   Monsieur  de   St.   Aulaire  on   the   ice '  " 
she  said.  looking  at  Mr.  Morris  and  laughing  with  a 
certain  malicious  satisfaction.     She  extended  to  Cal- 
vert the  famously  beautiful  hand  and  arm.  from  which 
the  soft,  black  lace  fell  away,  revealing  its  exquisite 
roundness  and  whiteness  and  over  which  Mr    Morris 
bent   low   in   salutatioi'      -  We   have   heard   of   your 
prowess  au  patinage.  Monsieur."  she  continued,  glanc- 
ing at  Calvert,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
much  to  the  young  man's  relief,  who  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  so  direct  a  compliment  and,  in  truth 
utterly  weary  of  the  whole  subject,  of  which  he  heard' 
continually,    she    turned    and    spoke    to    two    voun- 
gentlemen   half-concealed   in   the  deep   embrasure  o^f 
a  window.     At  her  call  they  both  came  forward,  the 
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eldest,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  mij^ht  have  been 
sixteen  years  of  age,  laying  down  a  violin  on  which 
he  had  been  playing  softly,  and  the  younger.  Monsieur 
de  Beaujolais,  who  could  not  have  been  over  thirteen, 
closing  the  book  he  had  been  reading. 

•'  Mes  fils,"  says  the  Duchess,  softly,  and  smiling 
at  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
pride  shining  in  her  dark  eyes.  In  truth,  the  young 
princes  were  good  to  look  at.  especially  the  little  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaujolais,  who  had  a  most  animated  and 
pleasing  countenance.  As  they  stood  one  on  each 
side  of  their  mother  they  made  a  i>retty  group.  Per- 
haps 'twas  the  remembratice  of  that  picture  in  after 
years  which  warmed  Mr.  Morris's  heart  to  the  exile 
in  distress  over  the  seas  and  made  him  a  generous 
friend  despite  t'o  royal  ingratitude 

"  So  she  h:s  •  \'  ed  something  out  of  the  wreck  of 
her  life."  thought  Mr.  Calvert,  pityingly,  looking  at 
the  two  vouths.  "  'Tis  doubly  fortunate  that  they  in 
nowise  resemble  their  ignoble  father,"  and  he  thought 
with  disgust  of  that  dissolute  nobleman  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much.  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind  the  Duchess  was  speaking 
earnestly  to  Mr.  Morris. 

"  I  ask  your  advice.  Monsieur,"  she  said,  dismissing 
with  a  smile  the  two  young  gentlemen,  who  retired 
once  more  to  their  place  at  the  window.  "  You,  who 
seem  to  know  so  well  how  to  breed  heroes  in  your  own 
country,  can  surely  tell  me  how  to  bring  up  my  sons 
to  be  an  honor  to  their  race !  " 

"Your  Highness,"  returned  Mr.  Morris,  after  an 
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instant's  hc.sit;.ii,.n.  and  deeply  nu.vol  at  such  a  mark 
of  esteem,  "  for  Monsieur  !e  Due  de  Chartres,  wiio 
m  the  mscrutable  working's  of  IVovidencc,  mav  <.ne 
day  be  km^^  "_the  Duchess  started  and  turned  pale 
—    there  is  hut  one  course  to  follow,  one  c<Iucation 
open.     Hut   lor  Monsieur  de  IJeaujolais.  uhv  shoul-I 
he  not  lend  his  talents  to  business  enterprises,  to  ^^reat 
commercial   undertakings   which   make   for  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  a  countrv  as  surelv  as  even  its 
army  or  navy?     Thus  also  will  he  create  hai.piness 
for  himselt.  because,  if  idle,  at  five  and  twentv.  having- 
enjoyed  all  that  rank  and  fortune  can  -ive  him,  he 
will  be  unhappy  from  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
himself." 

In  spite  of  the  democratic  simplicity  of  the  idea,  the 
Duchess  seemed  impressed  and  listened  attentively 
to  Mr.  Morris,  wluj  was  about  to  explain  more  at 
length  the  advantages  of  such  a  career  for  the  voung 
prince,  when  the  conversation  was  interrupteil  bv  the 
lackey  at  the  door  announcing  the  arrival  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Elahaut. 

the  name  the  Duchess  threw  a  meaning  look  at 
Mr.  Morris. 

"Enfin!  Jai  fait  venir  Madame  de  Flahaut  ce 
soir.  X'est  ce  pas  que  je  suis  aimable.'"  she  said, 
laughing,  and  speaking  rapidlv. 

Mr.  Morris  bowed  low  before  Madame  la  Duchesse 
succeeding  perfectly  in  conveying  bv  a  look  his  appre- 
ciation without  committing  himself  to  anvthing  more 
serious. 

"And  did  Your  Royal   Highness  also  send  for  a 
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substitute  in  case  I  prove  utaryiii^  to  Madame  la 
Cotntcsse  ?  "  he  asked,  siniliti};,  as  he  cau^dit  sight  of 
a  gentleman  whc  had  followed  Madame  de  I'lahaut 
into  the  room  and  who  wuie  the  ecclesiastical  dress 
of  a  bishop.  I'erhaps  what  most  attracted  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's notice  was  that  he  seemed  a  man  of  about  bis 
own  age  and.  like  himself,  lame.  "Who  is  it?"  be 
asked,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  two  approached. 

"  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Bishop  of 
Autun,  who.  I  understand,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
place  in  the  affections  of  Madame  on  account  of  Mon- 
sieur Morris."  returned  the  Duchess,  hurriedly,  and 
glancing  mischievously,  though  keenly,  at  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's face,  which,  however,  preserved  its  expression 
of  impassivity. 

"  Ab!  place  aux  evecpies !  "  murmured  Mr.  Morris, 
quietly. 

.Salutations  and  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Calvert  having  been  made,  the  IJisboj)  of  Autun 
turned  to  the  Duchess. 

"  Your  Highness,"  be  said,  "  I  have  come  to  beg 
a  dinner." 

"  .And  we  have  brought  our  1  read  with  us.  that  \vc 
may  be  sure  of  our  welcome !  "  cried  out  Madame  de 
Flahaut,  with  a  little  laugh.  And  indeed  they  had, 
for  wheat  was  so  scarce  in  Paris  that  it  was  the  fashion 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  send  their  servants  with 
bread  vvbcn  dining  out. 

"  Monsieur  I'eveciue  knows  he  is  always  welcome," 
said  the  Duchess,  gently,  and  smiling  at  Madame  de 
Flahaut.     "  Once  oiu-  guest,  always  our  guest." 
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.    In  a  lutlc  while  the  tutor  of  the  vo„„.  princes  eune 
"  and  took-  away  i,is  charo,s.  a,..!  ^C    o,,,,. , 
ck)wn  to  supper.     It  was  one  oY  I  K.  Ui^hne    "   u  ^ 
soupers  u,tnnes.  whieh  she  ,..vc  .ad.  Thurs.lav    •    . 
"P-  wh.ch  Monsieur  le  Due  .!•(,, -leans  a„.l\; 

,  >t  uas  very  «:ay,  an.l  it  u..,,!.!  ,,„,.  l,',„-,,,„, 

o    the  talk   uineh  went  on  eeaseles.K-_Mr     M,,rn. 

Monsieur    le    \  ico.me    ,le    St-L^ir     nr    \I       .       '";• 
I)      Ai  .  •^'■sur,    or    .Monsieur    <  ■• 

I'c  uas  m  the  highest  sp.nts  and  (kvote.I  hini.df  ui,h 
Ranant  courtesy  to  Ma.Ian.e  h.   Duches..  ,•(      ^  ,    ' 
on  whose  let  IK.  sat.  nuK-h  to  the  evident  pi.^r^^^^^ 
Madame  de  hlalumt.     With  that  wondernd  a  da  pt-U.,1 
.ty  wh.ch  n,ade  hin,  at  ease  in  anv  society  in  J   id     .. 
ound  himself J,e  adjusted  hi„,seif,oth;Z,^^^^^^ 
lie  evenn^g.  and,  hein,.  perfectly  tnas.er  of  the  IVcncI 
language    could  not  only  understand   the  ligl  t  t 

and  persd  age.  Inu  even  le-' in  the  conversation 

As  for  Mr.  Calvert,  having  none  of  that  ada,)tabilitv 

possessed  m  .>  large  a  share  l>v  Air.   ^Iorris    Tu 

Inmself  out  ot  his  element,  unu.terested  and  thef  re 
"n.nterestu,g.  an<l   he  listened  with   inwani  irr 

^  he  loose  ancxdotes.  the  pi,nant  allusions,  the  cc" 

r    ' '  ,"'        ''•■  ^'""''"'  ''''•"'"•     1^   -as  with  sonu- 
tlnng  akm    to  a   feeling  of   relief  that   he   1  e  r      h  s 

na^  spoken  a.Kl  turt,ed  to  f^nd  the  k.en.  :es;^^^^^^^^ 

^x^;°:;rv;m'"'^^-^^"''-''-''-^ ''•-'----- 
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"Monsieur  is  not  interested  in  the  conversation?" 
he  asked,  and,  though  there  was  a  mocking  smile  on 
the  thin  lips,  there  was  also  a  kindly  look  in  the 
brilliant  eves. 

Calvert  blushed  hotly  at  being  so  easily  found  out 
by  this  worldlv  looking  prelate.     Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  'Tis  a  good  sign,  I 
think,"  and  he  looked  still  more  kindly  at  Calvert. 
"  You  have  been  brought  up  amid  simpler,  purer  sur- 
roundings, Mr.  Calvert,"  he  said,  suddenly  leaning 
over  toward  the  young  man  and  speaking  in  tones 
so  low  as  to  be  drowned  in  the  noisy  conversation. 
"  I  envy  you  your  good  fortune,"  he  went  on.     "  I 
envy  you  your  inability  to  fit  yourself  into  any  niche, 
to  adjust  vourself  to  any  surroundings,  as  your  friend 
Monsieur'  Morris,  for  example,  seems  to  have  the 
faculty  of  doing.     See,  he  is  even  making  verses  to 
Madame  la  Duchesse !  " 

Calvert  looked  over  at  Mr.  Morris  and  saw  him 
tear  from  his  table-book  a  leaf  upon  which  he  had  been 
writing  and,  with  a  bow,  offer  it  to  the  Duchess. 

"  Are  we  not  to  hear  Monsieur's  verses?  "  demands 
Monsieur  de  Tallevrand,  languidly,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  during  which  Her  Highness  had  regarded  the 
lines  with  a  puzzled  air,  and  smiling  faintly. 

"  These  are  in  English— I  shall  have  to  get  Madame 
de  Chastcllux  to  translate  them  for  me  some  day," 
and  she  folded  the  paper  as  if  to  put  it  away,  but 
there  arose  such  exclamations  of  disappointment,  such 
gentle  entreaties  not  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  verses,  that  she  yielded  to  the  clamor  and 
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signalled  Madame  dc  Chastellux  her  permission  to 
have  them  read  aloud.  Amid  a  discreet  silence,  broken 
only  by  little  murmurs  of  appreciation  and  perfumed 
applause,  the  lady  of  honor  read  the  lines,  translating 
them  as  she  read : 

"  If  Beauty  so  sweet  in  all  gentleness  drest. 
In  loveliness,  virtue  arrayed  ; 
By  the  graces  adorned,  by  the  muses  carest, 
By  lofty  ambition  obeyed  ; 

Ah !  who  shall  escape  from  the  gold-painted  dart, 

When  Orleans  touches  the  bow  ? 
Who  the  softness  resist  of  that  sensible  heart 

Where  love  and  benevolence  glow  ? 

Thus  we  dream  of  the  Gods  who  with  bounty  supreme 

Our  humble  petitions  accord. 
Our  love  they  excite,  and  command  our  esteem 

Tho"  only  at  distance  adored." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  applause,  somewhat  languid 
and  perfunctory  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen,  viva- 
cious and  prolonged  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  as 
Madame  de  Chastellux  finished.  To  Mr.  Calvert' the 
scene  was  a  little  ridiculous,  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany, like  the  sentiment  of  the  verses,  somewhat 
artificial,  and  Mr.  Morris's  r61e  of  versifier  to  Madame 
la  Duchesse  tlccidedly  beneath  that  gentleman's  talents. 

Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  laughed  softly.  "  '  Other 
places-other  customs,'  "  he  said,  and  again  reading 
Calvert's  thoughts  so  accurately  that  that  young 
gentleman  scarce  knew  whether  to  be  most  astonished 
or  mdignant.     It   would   most   likely   have  been   the 
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latter  had  not  a  certain  friendliness  in  the  Bishop's 
glance  disarmed  his  anger.  "  Mr.  Morris  is  fort- 
unate," he  went  on,  quietly.  "  See — he  has  pleased 
everyone  except  Madame  de  Flahaut." 

'Tvvas  indeed  as  he  had  said,  and,  amid  the  applause 
and  compliments,  only  Madame  de  Flahaut  sat  silent 
and  evidently  piqued,  her  pretty  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  bored  indifiference.  But  even  while 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  spoke,  Mr.  Morris,  bending 
toward  her,  addressed  some  remark  to  her  and  in  an 
instant  she  was  all  animation  and  charm,  exerting 
for  his  benefit  every  fascination  of  which  she  was 
mistress,  and  showing  him  by  glance  and  voice  how 
greatly  she  prized  his  attentions.  For  a  moment  Mr. 
Calvert  sat  silent,  contemplating  the  little  play  going 
on  before  his  eyes,  when,  suddenly  remembering  the 
words  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  Such  a  softening 
change  had  come  over  the  cyn'cal,  impassive  counte- 
nance, so  wistful  a  look  into  the  keen,  dark  eyes  bent 
upon  Madame  de  Flahaut,  as  caused  a  feeling  of  pity 
in  the  young  man's  heart  for  this  brilliant,  unhappy, 
unrighteous  servant  of  the  Church. 

"  So  Mr.  Calvert  has  read  my  secret,  as  I  read  his," 
said  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  slowly,  and  returning 
the  gaze  which  Calvert  had  absently  fastened  upon  him 
while  revolving  these  thoughts.  Suddenly  he  began 
speaking  rapidly,  as  if  impelled  thereto  by  some  inward 
force,  and,  in  a  low  but  passionately  intense  voice, 
heard  only  by  Mr.  Calvert: 

"  We  are  the  sport  of  fate  in  this  country  more  than 
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>■"  any  other.  I  think."  he  sai.l.     "  I  „,i,.iu  have  heen 
a  young  man  like  yourself,  as  nohle.  <,uo.l.  an.l  true 
as  3-ourself-oh,   do  not   look   astonished!     'Tis  one 
of  my  acknowledged  talents-the  reading  of  character 
-1,  like  yourself,  might  have  fought  and  loved  with 
honor  but  that  I  am  lame,  and  whv  was  I  lame'  "  he 
went  on,  bitterly.     '•  Because  I  nev'er  knew  a  n.odK-r's 
love  or  care,  because,  when  a  baby,  being  sent  from 
my  home-and  under  that  roof  I  have  never  spent 
a  n.ght  since-I  fell  and  injured  mv  foot,  and  the 
woman  ,„  whose  charge  I  had  been  put.  being  afrai.l 
to  tell  my  parents  of  my  mishap,  the  hurt  was  allowed 
o  go  uncorrected  until  'twas  too  late.     And  so.  being 
lame  and  unfit  for  a  soldier's  career,   I  was  Mirust 
into  the  Church,  uolcs  zvlcns.     Monsieur  C-iIvert  " 
he  said,  smiling  seriously,  "  when  vou  hear  Mr    lef- 
ferson  criticising  the  Bishop  of  Autun-for  I  know 
lie  thmks  but  slightingly  of  the  ecclesiastic-recollect 
that  twas  the  disappointed  ambition  and  the  unrelent- 
ing commands  of  Charles  Maurice  Tallevrand's  par- 
ents which  made  him  what  he  is!     We'are  all  like 
that,    he  went  on,  moodily.     -  Look  at  de  Ligne-he 
was  married  by  his  father  at  twenty  to  a  voung  girl 
wliom  he  had  never  seen  until  a  week  before  the  we.l- 
ding.    And  Madame  ,Ie  Flahaut-at  fifteen  she  was 
sacrificed  to  a  man  of  fifty-five,  who  scarcelv  notices 
her  existence  I        He  glanced  across  the  table  and 
again  the  power  of  love  touched  and  softened  hi.  face 
or  an  instant.    He  rose-for  the  supper  was  finished 
and  the  company  beginning  to  move-and  lai.l  his 
hand  for  an  instant  on  Calvert's  broad  young  shoul- 
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der.  "  Mr.  Calvert,"  he  said,  half-mockin^ly,  half- 
scriously,  "  do  not  he  too  hard  upon  us !  There  are 
some  excuses  to  he  made.  In  your  country  all 
things  are  new — your  laws,  your  hahits.  your  civiliza- 
tion are  yet  plastic.  See  that  you  mould  them  well! 
Tis  too  late  here— we  are  as  the  s^-nerations  have 
made  us.  '  Other  places— other  customs ! '  "  and  he 
went  off  limpin^cT. 

To  his  dying  day  Mr.  Calvert  never  forgot  the 
fascination,  the  open  frankness  of  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand's manner  on  that  occasion,  nor  the  look  of 
sadness  and  suffering  in  his  eyes.  When  he  heard 
him  in  after  years  accused  of  shameless  veniality.  of 
trickery,  lying,  duplicity,  even  murder,  he  always 
rerremhercd  that  impulsive  revelation — never  rejjcated 
—  :  a  warped,  unhappy  childhood,  of  a  perverted 
destiny. 

Mr.  Morris  came  to  him  later  as  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall  behind  the  chair  of  Madame  de 
Chastellux. 

'*  How  goes  it,  Ned?"  he  asked,  half-laughing  and 
stifling  a  yawn.  "  As  for  myself,  I  am  getting  con- 
foundedly bored.  I  can't  think  of  any  more  verses, 
so  the  ladies  find  me  insipid,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  talk  politics,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  so  I 
find  them  ridiculous.  They  are  already  deep  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes's  brochure,  '  Qu'est-ce 
que  le  Tiers  Etat,'  and  Madame  de  Flahaut  declares  that 
his  writings  and  opinions  will  form  a  new  ejOTch  in 
politics  as  those  of  Newton  in  physics!  Can  fatuity 
go  farther?     And  yet  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  I 
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have  ,„et  in  France.  Tlie  nu-n  are  as  ionnrant  as 
he  women  except  that  scoun.lrel  of  a  hishnn.  uI,o 
hke  myself,  ,s  bored  by  the  incessant  talk  of  politics 
and  has  just  assured  me  that  no  one  has  a,i  i.ica  of 
the  diarm  of  life  who  has  not  lived  bef(.re  this  vear 
of  1789.  I  can  easily  believe  it.  But  perhaps  he  "told 
you  the  same  thing-I  saw  you  two  talking  toc^ether 
at  supper.  ^      t,      v 

"  Ves."  said  Calvert.  "  we  were  talkinjr.  hut  not  of 
poht.cs  or  the  charm  of  life.  He  was  verv  interesting 
and  unexpectedly  friendly,"  he  adde.l.'  with  souk- 
emotion,  for  he  was  still  under  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand s  sp  Jl.  ' 

"  I  would  have  thought  him  the  last  man  to  interest 
you,  my  young  Bayard,'"  returned  .Mr.  Morris  with 
some  surprise.  "  He  appears  to  uk-  to  be  a  slv'  cun- 
ning, ambitious  man.  I  know  not  whv  conclusions 
so  .hsadvantageo.  M  him  are  formed  in  mv  mind 
but  so  It  IS.     I  c..    ..       'p  it."  ■  ' 

Mr.  Calvert  could  noi  repress  a  smile,  for  it  occurred 
to  lum  that  ,t  was  more  than  possible  that  Monsieur 
de  Tallev-rand  s  well-known  devotion  to  Madame  de 

greatl  ,  though  he  so  stoutly  denied  it)  migh,  have 
prejudiced  his  opinion  of  the  Bishop.  Mr'  Morris 
was  quick  to  note  the  smile  and  to  divine  its  cause  ' 
Ao,  no,  my  dear  Ned,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  'tis 
not  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand's  connection  with  Madame 

fa  hion.     Indeed,  there  is  but  a   Platonic   friendship 
between  the  fair  lady  and  myself,"  and.  still  laughing 
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Mr.  Morris  turned  away  from  Calvert  and  stumped 
his  way  back  to  the  side  of  the  lady  of  his  Platonic 
afifcctions,  where  he  remained  until  the  company 
broke  up. 

As  for  Mr.  Calvert,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Morris's  predi- 
lections, he  was  of  the  opinion  that  of  the  two — the 
unchurchly  bishop  and  the  pretty  intrigante — Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand  was  the  more  admirable  character. 
Indeed,  he  had  disliked  and  distrusted  Madame  dc 
Flahaut  from  the  first  time  of  meeting  her,  and,  to  do 
the  lady  justice,  she  had  disliked  Mr.  Calvert  just 
as  heartily  and  could  never  be  got  to  believe  that  he 
was  anything  but  a  most  unintelligent  and  uninterest- 
ing young  man,  convinced  that  his  taciturnity  and 
unruffled  serenity  before  her  charms  were  the  signs 
of  crass  stupidity. 

If  Mr.  Calvert  found  the  pretty  and  vivacious 
Comtesse  de  Flahaut  little  to  his  taste,  the  society 
of  which  she  was  a  type  offended  him  still  more.  It 
had  taken  him  but  a  short  time  to  realize  what  shams, 
what  hollowness,  what  corruption  existed  beneath  the 
brilliant  and  gay  surface.  Amiability,  charm,  wit, 
grace  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  their  perfection, 
but  nowhere  was  truth,  or  sincerity,  or  real  pleasure. 
All  things  were  perverted.  Constancy  was  only  to 
be  found  in  inconstancy.  Gossip  and  rumor  left  no 
frailty  undiscovered,  no  reputation  unsmirchcd.  Re- 
ligion was  scoffed  at,  love  was  caricatured.  All  about 
him  Calvert  saw  young  nobles,  each  the  slave  of  some 
particular  goddess,  bowing  down  and  doing  duty  like 
the  humblest  menial,  now  caressed,  now  ill-treated, 
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but  always  at  beck  and  call,  always  obedient.  It  was 
the  fashion,  and  no  courtier  resented  this  treatment 
which  served  both  to  reduce  the  men  t.,  tlie  rank  of 
puppets  and  to  render  incredibly  capricious  the  beau- 
ties who  found  themselves  so  powerful.  All  the 
virility  of  Calvert's  nature,  all  his  new-world  inde- 
pendence and  his  sense  of  honor,  was  revolted  bv  such 
a  state  of  things.  As  he  looked  around  the  con'ipany, 
there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  to  be  seen  of  whom' 
he  had  not  already  heard  some  risque-  story  or  covert 
insinuation,  and,  though  he  was  no  strait-iace<l  Puri- 
tan, a  sort  of  disdain  for  these  effeminate  courtiers 
and  a  horror  of  these  beautiful  women  took  posses- 
sion of  him. 

"Decidedly,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "I  am  not 
fitted  for  this  society,"  and  so,  somewhat  out  of  con- 
ceit with  his  surroundings,  and  the  Duchess  havincj 
withdrawn,  he  bade  good-night  to  the  company  with^- 
out  waiting  for  Mr.  Morris,  and  took  himself  and  his 
disturbed  thoughts  back  to  the  Legation. 
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CHAPTER    TX 
IN  WHICH  MR.  Calvert's  ccxh)  intentions 

MISCARRY 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  society  that  Culvert 
encountered  Madame  de  St.  Andre  repeatedly  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  early  spring.  And 
though  she  was  as  imperious  and  capricious  as  j^ossible, 
followed  about  by  a  dozen  admirers  (of  whom  poor 
Beaufort  was  one  of  the  most  constant) ;  though 
she  was  as  thoughtless,  as  pleasure-loving  as  any  of 
that  thoughtless,  pleasure-loving  society  in  which  she 
moved;  though  she  had  a  hundred  faults  easy  to  be 
seen,  yet,  in  Calvert's  opinion,  there  was  still  a  saving 
grace  about  her,  a  fragrant  youthfulness,  a  purity  and 
splendor  that  coarsened  and  cheapened  all  who  were 
brought  into  comparison  with  her.  When  she  sat 
beside  the  old  Duchesse  d'Azay  at  the  Opera  or 
Comedie,  he  had  no  eyes  for  la  Saint-Huberti  or  Con- 
tat,  and  thought  that  she  outshone  all  the  beauties 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  brilliant  audience. 
Usually,  however,  he  was  content  to  admire  her  at  a 
distance  and  rarely  left  the  box  which  he  occupied 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Morris  to  pay  his  respects 
to  her  and  Madame  d'Azay.  For  while  Adrienne  at- 
tracted him,  he  was  yet  conscious  that  it  was  best  for 
him  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  circle  of  her  fascina- 
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tions,  and.  although  he  made  a  thousa.id  excuses  f„r 
her  caprice  and  coquetry,  he  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  either.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
experienced  somewliat  of  her  caprice  and  had  found 
It  httle  to  his  Hking.  Since  the  afternoon  on  whicli 
they  had  skated  together  she  had  never  again  treated 
him  in  so  unaffected  and  friendly  a  fashion.  A  hun- 
dred times  had  she  passed  him  at  tlie  opera  or  the  play 
or  in  the  .salons  which  thev  both  frequented  with 
scarcely  a  nod  or  smile,  and  Mr.  Calvert  was  both  of- 
fended and  amused  by  such  cavalier  treatment  and 
haughty  manners. 

"  She  has  the  air  of  a  princess  roval  and  treats  me 
as  the  meanest  of  her  subjects.     'Tis  a  good  thing 
we  Americans  have  cast  off  the  voke  of  rovalty."  he 
thought  to  himself,  with  a  smile.     "  And  as  for  beauty 
—there  are  a  dozen  belles  in  \irginia  alone  almost 
her  equal  in  loveliness  and  surelv  far  sweeter,  simpler 
less  spoiled.     And  yet-and  yet-"  and  the  voung  man 
would  find  himself  wondering  what  was  that  special 
charm   by   virtue   of   which   she   triumphed   over   all 
others.     He  did  not  himself  vet  know  wh\-  it  was  that 
he  excused  her  follies,  found  her  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  women,  or  fell  into  a  sort  of  rage  at  seeing  her 
in  the  loose  society  of  the  day.  with  such   men  as 
St.  Aulaire  and  a  dozen  others  of  his  kind  in   her 
train.     But  though   unable  to  analyze  her  charm  he 
was  yet  vaguely  conscious  of  its  danger,  and  had  it 
depended  upon  himself  he  would  have  seen  but  little 
of  her.     This,  however,  was  an  impossibility,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hotel  of  Madame 
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d'Azay,  who,  true  to  licr  word,  seemed  to  take  the 
HvcHcst  interest  in  Mr.  Calvert  and  commanded  his 
presence  in  her  salon  frequently.  Indeed,  the  old 
Duchess  was  pleased  to  pnjfess  herself  charmed  with 
the  young  American,  and  would  have  heen  delighted, 
apparently,  to  see  him  at  any  an('  all  hours,  had  his 
duties  permitted  him  so  much  leisure.  Bcsid'-s  the 
cordial  invitations  of  the  dowager  Duchess  to  the 
hotel  in  the  rue  St.  Honore.  there  were  others  as 
pressing  from  d'Azay  himself,  who,  having  secured 
his  election  in  Tourainc,  had  returned  to  Paris.  The 
young  nobleman  was  frequently  at  the  American  Le- 
gation in  consultation  with  the  Minister,  whose  opin- 
ions and  character  excited  his  greatest  admiration, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  chiefest  delights,  when  business 
was  concluded,  to  carry  Mr.  Jeflferson  and  Calvert 
back  to  his  aunt's  drawing-room  with  him  for  a  dish 
of  tea  and  an  hour's  conversation. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that,  having  accom- 
panied Mr.  JefTerson  and  d'Azay  to  the  rue  St.  Honore 
in  the  latter's  coach  (Mr.  Morris  promising  to  look 
in  later),  Mr.  Calvert  had  the  opportunity  of  speakini 
at  length  with  Madame  de  St.  Andre  for  the  fir-, 
time  since  the  afternoon  on  the  ice.  When  the  thr>.e 
gentlemen  entered  the  drawing-room  a  numerous 
company  was  already  assembled,  the  older  members 
of  which  were  busy  with  quinzc  and  lansquenet  in  a 
card-room  that  opened  out  of  the  salon,  the  younger 
ones  standing  or  sitting  about  in  groups  and  listening 
to  a  song  which  ''^onsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,  who  was 
at  the  harpsichora,  nad  just  begun.     It  was  Blondel's 
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s..nff  from  (iretry's  "  Riclianl  CaM.r  ,lc  IJ„n."  al.o„t 
which  all  Pans  was  crazy  a.i.l  which  ( larat  san^'  ni^Mitiv 
with  a  prodijrjous  success  at  the  OjRTa.  Thi^  ari'-i 
Monsieur  dc  St.  Aulaire  essayed  in  faithful  imita- 
tion of  the  ^Tcat  tenor's  manner  and  in  a  voice  which 
showed  traces  of  having  once  been  heautiftil  I.ut 
which  age  and  excesses  had  now  broken  and  rendered 
harsh  and  forced. 

As  Calvert   saluted  Adricnnc.   when   the  perfunc- 
tory applause   which   this   performance  called   forth 
had  died  away,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  l(..,k 
so  lovely.     She  wore  a  dress  of  some  soft  water-green 
fabric  shot  with  threads  of  silver  that  fell  awav  from 
her  rounded   throat  and  arms,  bringing  the  creamv 
fairness  of  her  comj)!exion  (which,  for  the  f^rs:  time 
he  saw   enhanced  by  black  patches)   and  the    hiskv 
brown   of  her  hair   to  a   very   perfection   of  heautv 
She  was  standing  by  the  harpsichord  when  the  gen- 
tlemen entered,  but,  on  catching  sight  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
she  went  forward  graciously,  extending  her  hand,  over 
which   he  bowed   low   in   admiration   of   that   young 
beauty  which,  in  his  eyes,  had  no  equal  in  Paris 

There  was  another  pair  of  eyes  upon  her  which  saw 
as  Mr.  Jefferson's  kindly  ones  di,l.  but  to  them  the 
young  girl  paid  little  attention,  onlv  givin-  Mr   Cal- 

''''!'^';.^."^^  ''°"''^'''-'  ^'  ^^'  ^^'^"^  to  salute  h'^T  brother 
Will  you  not  make  Mr.  JefTerson  a  dish  of  tea 
Adrienne?"  asked  d'Azay,  kissing  her  on  both  her' 
fair  cheeks.  "  And  if  we  are  to  have  music  I  be- 
you  will  ask  Calvert  to  ^ing  for  us,  for  he  has  the 
sweetest  voice  in  the  world." 
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"  What !  "  cxclainic 
fully.  "  Mr.  Calvert  i 
mcnts ! " 

•'  Far    from    it !  " 
natiirt'dly.     "  'Tis    ^' 
iMadame,  I  am  notl  i  > 

"  He  may  not  bt  , 
as  beautiful  as  Gara'  s,  tn 
compare  anyone  vvi  h  'ih 
fort,  joining-  the  gi  ■       .  i 
remember  that  prci I  •   <:'I!a 


ii  0  younR'  pirl.  a  little  (lis<lain- 
.1  '.  I  ry  prodigy  of  acconiplish- 
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-111  1  cd    Mr.    Calvert,    pood- 
;     J  St    of    lloiiri's.     ln<leed, 
;.    iMsician." 

:  ian.  but   he  has  a  voice 

I     h  1  k'low   'tis  lieresy  to 

^'  of  "        ,"  said  I'.eau- 

•'  umt.     "  Dost  thou 

Uiou  sangst  at  .Mon- 


ticello,  Ned?"  he  a- ,..'d,  t  i  :  to  Calvert.  "In- 
deed, Madame,  I  th.  ik  'iwah  C  y(ni  he  sang,"  he 
added,  smiling  mischievously  at  .Madame  de  St. 
Andre. 

"What  is  this?"  detnanded  Adrienne,  imperiously. 
"  Is  thi.s  another  jest  ?  liut  I  must  hear  this  song,"  she 
went  on,  impattontly,  and  with  a  touch  of  curiosity. 

"  'Twas  my  favorite  '  Lass  with  the  Delicate  .\ir.'  " 
said  Mr.  Jefiferson,  smiling.  "  You  must  sini,^  it  for 
us,  Ned,  and  I  will  play  for  \ou  as  I  used  to  do." 
He  took  from  its  case  a  violin  lying  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord and,  leaning  over  it,  he  began  softly  the  quaint 
accompaniment  that  sustains  so  perfectly  the  whimsical 
melodies  and  surprising  cadences  of  Dr.  .\me's 
ballad. 

Though  few  of  Mr.  Calvert's  audience  could  imder- 
stand  the  sentiment  of  his  song,  all  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  voice,  which  still  retained  much 
of  its  boyish  sweetness  and  thrilling  pathos.  Amid 
the  applause  which   followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
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soiiK'.   Ma.Iamc  .rAzay  l.ft  the  lans.|m-Tut  tal.lc  ami 
apfR-artd  at  the  door  of  tin-  salon. 

Charnuns:."  slu«  crit-d.     "  l'.,„   [  .lon't  know  vonr 
]■  iKli^li.  so  sitiff  us  soinetliinfr  in  French.  Monsieur, 
that  I  may  applaud  the  si-fuinu-nt  as  well  as  the  voice." 
Mr.  Calvert  bowed  with  as  ^^od  gra  e  as  he  could, 
heing  secretly   much   dissatisfi.'d  at    havifij-   to   thus 
exploit  hi>  small  talent  for  the  hen^-fit  of  the  company. 
and,  seating  himself  at  the  harpsichord.  I>ej?an  :   ,1;  m- 
tive  .ittle  air  in  a  mmor  key.  to  which  ho  ha<i  fitted 
the  w(jr(ls  of  a  sonp  he  had  hut  latch  rra<l  and  ^'reatly 
admired.     l5einK'.  as  he  had  said.  nothit?jj  of  a  musi- 
cian,   the   delicate   accompaniment   .  f   the    song   was 
quite  beyond  him.  hut  havinfj  a  true  ear  for  accord 
and  a  firm.  light  touch,  he  improvise.l  a  not  unpleas- 
mg  melody  that   fitted   perfectlv  the  poem.     Twas 
the   •  Consolation  "  of  Malherbe,  and,  as  Calvert  sang, 
the  tenderness  an.l  melancholv  beaut v  of  both  words 
and  music  struck  the  whole  company  into  silence : 

Mais  elle  (-tait  du  monde  ou  les  plus  belles  choscs 

Ont  ie  pire  destin, 
Et,  rosf.  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses— 

L'espace  dun  matin. 

"  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  h  nuile  autre  parciiles. 
On  a  beau  la  prier. 
La  crutile  qu'eiie  est  se  bouche  les  oreilles. 
Et  nous  iaisse  crier. 

"  Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  oii  le  chaume  le  coiivre. 
Est  sujt't  h.  ses  iois, 
Et  le  garde  qui  veille  aux  barriires  du  Louvre 
N'en  defend  pas  nos  rois."  " 
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"  'Tis  a  gloomy  song,"  whispered  Beaufort  to 
tlie  young  Viconite  de  Noailles,  Lafayette's  kinsman, 
and  then,  turning  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,  sulkily 
looking  on  at  the  scene  and  whom  he  hated  both 
for  his  devotion  to  Adrienne  and  because  he  was 
of  the  Orleans  party,  he  said,  with  languid  malicious- 
ness, "  My  dear  Baron,  a  thousand  pities  that  you 
have  taken  no  care  of  your  voice!  I  can  remember 
when  it  was  such  a  one  as  Monsieur  Calvert's." 

"  You  were  ever  a  sad  flatterer,  my  dear  Beaufort," 
returned  St.  Aulaire,  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sil- 
ver dress  sword,  the  other  holding  his  chapeau  de  bras. 
He  regarded  Beaufort  for  an  instant  with  a  sour 
smile,  and  then  turned  and  made  his  way  to  Calvert. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  suave, 
though  there  was  a  mocking  light  in  his  eyes,  "  I  see 
I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  had  thought  you  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  skating,  now  I  ree  that  your  true 
role  is  that  of  the  stage  hero.  You  would  become 
as  spoilt  a  favorite  as  Garat  himself.  The  ladies  all 
commit  a  thousand  follies  for  him." 

"  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Calvert,  quietly,  though  he 
was  white  with  unaccustomed  anger,  "  I  see  that  you 
are  one  destined  to  make  mistakes.  I  am  neither 
skating-  nor  singing-master,  nor  clown  nor  coward. 
I  am  an  American  gentleman,  and,  should  anyone  be 
inclined  to  doubt  that  fact,  I  will  convince  him  of  it 
at  the  point  of  my  sword — or  with  pistols,  since  Eng- 
lish customs  are  the  mode  here." 

As  Calvert  looked  at  the  handsome,  dissipated  face 
of  the  nobleman  before  him  a  sudden  gust  of  passion 
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shook  him  that  so  insolent  a  scoundrel  should  dare 
to  speak  to  him  in  such  fashion.  And  though  he 
retamed  all  his  self-control  and  outward  composure 
so  strange  a  smile  played  about  his  lip  and  so  mean- 
ing an  expression  came  into  his  eve  as  caused  no 
httle  surprise  to  St.  Aulaire.  who  had  entirely  under- 
estimated the  spirit  that  lav  beneath  so  calm  and 
boyish  an  exterior.  As  he  was  about  to  reply  to 
Calvert,  Madame  de  St.  Andre  approached.  Mak- 
ing a  low  bow,  and  without  a  word.  Monsieur  de 
St.  Aulaire  retired,  leaving  Calvert  with  the  young 

"  Come  with  me,  sir,"  she  said,  smiling  imperiously 
on  the  young  man  and  speaking  rapidlv.     "  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you !     You  are  full  of  surprises 
Monsieur,  and   I   must  have  my  curiositv  satisfied' 
We  have  many  arrears  of  cr -versation  to  make  up 
Did  you  not  promise  to  tell  me  of  General  Washington, 
of  America,  of  your  young  Scotch  poet?     !!ut,  fir.si 
of  all.  I  must  have  a  list  of  your  accomplishments  " 
and  she  laughed  musically.     Calvert  thought  it  was 
hke  seeing  the  sun  break  through  the  clouds  on  a 
stormy  day  to  see  this  sudden  change  to  girlish  gavety 
and  naturalness  from  her  grand  air  of  princess  roval, 
and  which,  after  all.  he  reflected,  she  had  something 
ot  a  right  to  assume.     Indeed,  she  bore  the  name  of 
one  who  had  been  a  most  distinguished  officer  of  the 
King  and  who  had  died  in  his  service,  and  she  was 
herself  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  nobles  who. 
If  they  had  not  all  been  benefactors  of  their  race  had 
at  least,  never  shirked  the  brunt  of  battle  nor  any 
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service  in  the  royal  cause.     On  her  father's  side  she 
was  sprung  from  that  great  warrior,  Jacques  d'Azay, 
who   fought   side  by   side   with   Lafayette's   ancestor 
in  the  battle  of  Beauge,  when  the  brother  of  Harry 
of  England  was  defeated  and  slain.     On  her  mother's 
side  she  came  of  the  race  of  the  wise  and  powerful 
Due    de    Sully,    Henry    of    Navarre's   able    minister. 
One  of  her  great  uncles  had  been  a  Grand  Almoner 
of  France,  and  another  had  commanded  one  of  the 
victorious  battalions  at  Fontcnoy  under  the  Marechal 
Saxe.     The  portraits  of  some  of  these  great  gentle- 
men and  of  many  another  of  her  illustrious  ancestors 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  salons  and  galleries  of 
this  mansion  in  the  rue  St.  Honore.     The  very  house 
bespoke  the  pride  of  race  and  generations  of  afflu- 
ence, and  was  only  equalled  in  maj^nificence  by  the 
Noailles  hotel  near  by.     As  Mr.  Calvert  looked  about 
him  at  the  splendor  of  this  mansion,  which  had  been 
in  the  d'Azay  family  for  near  two  centuries  and  a 
half;  at  the  spacious  apartment  with  its  shining  mar- 
quetry floor,  its  marble  columns  separating  it  from 
the  great  entrance  hall ;  at  the  lofty  ceiling,  decorated 
by  the  famous   Lagrenee  with  a  scene   from   Virgil 
('twas   the   meeting  of   Dido  and   ^neas) ;   at   the 
brilliant  company  gathered  together — as  Mr.  Calvert 
looked  at  all  this,  he  felt  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  her  in  circumstance  and  sentiment,  and  thought 
to  himself  that  it  was  not  strange  that  she,  who  had 
been    accustomed   to   this    splendor   since   her  birth, 
should  treat  an  unassuming,  untitled  gentleman  from 
an  almost  unknown  country,  without  fortune  or  dis- 
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tinction.  witli  supercilious  indiflVrcucc.  indeed,  in 
his  iieart  Mr.  Calvert  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
<lazzlni^r  creature's  beauty  alone  was  enouf,-h  to  piace 
her  above  princesses,  and  (thinkinjr  of  the  fresco  on 
the  ceiling)  that  had  .-Eneas  but  ,„et  her  instead  of 
gueen  Dido  he  had  never  abandoned  her  as  he  did 
the  Carthagenian. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  ardor  of  his  thoughts 
was  reflected  in  his  expression,  for  it  was  with  a  some- 
what embarrassed  look  that  Adrienne  pointed  to  a 
low  gilt  chair  beside  her  own. 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  sir?  And  now  for  vour  con- 
fession! Out  even  before  that  I  must  know'whv  you 
come  to  see  us  so  seldom.  Were  vou  provoked 
because  I  rebelled  at  being  taken  to  task  that  after- 
noon on  the  ice?  But  see!  Am  I  not  good  now?" 
and  she  threw  him  a  demure  glance  of  mock  humilitv 
that  seemed  to  make  her  face  more  charming  than 
ever. 

"  \ou  irc  very  beautiful."  said  Mr.  Calvert,  quietlv 
"  Tiens!     You  will  be  a  courtier  vet  if  vou  are  not 
careful.'    returned  Adrienne.  smiling  divinely  at  the 
>'0""5  "ia»i   from  beneath  her  dark  lashes. 

'■  Jl'is  no  compliment,  Madame,  but  the  verv  truth." 
"  The  truth,"  murmured  the  voung  girl,  in  some 
embarrassment  at  Calvert's  sincere,  if  detached  man- 
ner. •'  One  hears  it  so  seldom  these  davs  that  'tis 
difficult  to  recognize  it !  l]ut  if  it  was  the  truth  I  fear 
It  was  not  the  whole  truth,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  detected 
an  utK-omphmentary  arriere  pensee  in  vour  speech '  " 
and  she  laughed  mockingly  at  the  young  man,  whose 
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turn  it  was  to  be  embarrassed.  "  I  am  very  beautiful, 
but — wuat,  sir?  " 

"  r.ut  \ou  would  be  even  more  so  without  those 
patches,  which  may  be  successful  enhancements  for 
lesser  beauties  but  are  beneath  the  uses  of  Madame  de 
St.  Andre,"  returned  Calvert,  bravely,  and  joining  in 
the  laugh  which  the  young  girl  could  not  repress. 

"  Pshaw,  sir !  What  an  idea !  "  said  Adrienne. 
"  Am  I  then  so  amiable  that  you  dare  take  advantage 
of  it  to  call  me  to  account  again  ?  I  am  beginning  to 
think,  sir,  that  I,  who  have  been  assured  by  so  many 
gentlemen  to  be  perfection  itself,  must,  after  all,  be 
a  most  faulty  creature  since  you  find  reason  to  reprove 
me  constantly,"  and  she  threw  Calvert  so  bewildering 
a  glance  that  that  young  gentleman  found  himself 
unable  to  reply  to  her  badinage. 

"  Besides,  Monsieur,"  she  went  on,  "  you  do  not 
do  justice  to  these  patches.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
exists  a  gentleman  so  ignorant  of  women  and  fashion 
as  not  to  know  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  mouche? 
Come,  sir,  attend  closely  while  I  give  you  a  lesson  in 
beauty  and  gallantry!  These  patches  which  you  so 
disdain  were  once  tiny  plasters  stretched  upon  black 
velvet  or  silk  for  the  cure  of  headache,  and,  though 
no  one  was  ever  known  to  be  so  cured,  'twas  easy 
for  the  illest  beauty  to  perceive  that  they  made  her 
complexion  appear  more  brilliant  by  contrast.  The 
poets  declared  that  Venus  herself  must  have  used 
them  and  that  they  spoke  the  language  of  love ;  thus 
one  on  the  lip  meant  the  '  coquette,'  on  the  nose  the 
*  impertinent,'  on  the  check  the  *  gallant,'  on  the  neck 
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the  •  scornful;  near  the  eye  '  passionate/  on  ihe  fore- 
head, such  as  this  one  I  wear,  sir.  the  •  majestic.'  " 
As  she  spoke,  so  rapidly  and  arclilv  did  her  mohile 
features  express  in  their  changes  her  varying  thought 
that  Calvert  sat  entranced  at  her  piquancv  and  dar- 
ing. "  And  now.  Monsieur,  have  vou  no  apology  to 
make  to  these  maligned  paf'hes?"  and  she  touched 
the  tiny  plaster  upon  her  brow. 

"A  thousand.  Madame."  said  Calvert,  politelv 
"  if  you  will  still  let  me  be  of  my  opinion  that  vour 
beauty  needs  no  such  aid." 

"  So  you  would  prevent  mv  wearing  so  innocent 
a  beautifier?     You  are  more  of  a  Quaker  than  Dr 
l^rankhn    himself,    whom    I    remember    seeing    here 
often."  said  Adrienne.  with  a  little  laugh  and  a  shrug 
I  thnik  he  liked  all  the  ladies  and  would  have  con- 
tinued  to   like   them   had   they    worn    rings   in   their 
noses!     But  as  for  you— 'tis  impossible  to  please  vou 
^o  wonder  you  Americans  broke  with  the   Engl'ish ' 
You  are  most  difficile.     But  I  am  sure  that  Mr  Jeffer 
son   or   the   witty    Mr.    Morris   could    have   found   a 
handsomer  reply  than  yours.  Monsieur!     Ah    here  he 
IS  now."  and  she  rose  as  Mr.  Morris  entered  the  room 
and  made  his  way  to  her  side. 

"At  last  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saluting  Madame 
de  St.  Andre!  "  he  said,  vcrv  gallantly. 

"  You  are  late,  sir.  We  had  about' given  over  see- 
ing you  this  evening.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Calvert 
have  been  with  us  an  hour." 

"  I  envy  them  their  good  fortune,  Madame  !  But— 
1  nave  been  detained." 
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"  What  a  lanu-  and  insufficient  excuse ! "  cried 
Adrienne,  lau^liing.  "  'Tis  no  better  than  one  of  Mon- 
sieur Calvert's  comphnients!  " 

"  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  recoverinpf  him- 
self, "  you  must  forgive  us  and  remember  that  you 
comi)lete  our  mental  overthrow  already  begun  by  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  gayest  capital  in  the  world 
and  the  multitude  of  attractions  it  offers.  A  man  in 
your  Paris,  Madame,  lives  in  a  sort  of  whirlwind 
which  turns  hi  n  around  so  fast  that  he  can  see  nothing. 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  the  peojjle  of  this  metropolis  are 
under  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  their  definitive 
judgment  from  the  first  glance,  and,  being  thus  habit- 
uated to  shoot  flying,  they  have  what  sportsmen  call 
a  quick  sight.  They  know  a  wit  by  his  snuff-box.  a 
man  of  taste  by  his  bow,  and  a  statesman  by  the  cut 
of  his  coat."  As  he  finished  speaking  there  was  a 
general  movement  at  the  card-tables,  and  Madame 
d'Azay,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been 
looking  on  at  the  game  (for  he  never  played),  and 
followed  by  the  comj^any,  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Morris !  "  she  said,  catching  sight 
of  that  gentleman.  "  Vou  have  a  talent  for  being 
always  a  j^ropos.  Monsieur!  We  have  just  finished 
our  game  and  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  latest  gossip, 
which,  T  am  sure,  you  have  heard  from  that  charming 
friend  of  yours.  Madame  de  Flahaut." 

"  The  Duchess  has  just  won  prodigiously  at  quinze 
from  the  Abbe  Delille.  who  hates  damnably  to  lose," 
whisi)ercd  Segur  to  Calvert.  "  and,  having  won,  she 
stopped  the  game  in  the  best  of  humors." 
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"Alas,  Madame!"  said  Mr.  Morris,  in  answer  to 
the  Duchess,  "  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Madame  de  Fiahaut,  hut  am  just  fnnii  the  Club  <lc 
\alois.  As  you  can  imajjine  to  yourself.  1  heard 
nothing-  but  politics  at  the  Club." 

"  Unfortunately,  one  does  not  have  to  jjo  to  the 
club  to  hear  politics,"  replied  Madame  d'Azay,  drvly. 
"  It  has  required  all  my  authority  to  restrain  tliesc 
gentlemen  this  evening  from  discussing  such  subjects. 
Indeed.  I  think  Monsieur  Jefifer.son  and  Monsieur  de 
Lafayette,  in  spite  of  my  defense,  which  I  now  re- 
move, have  had  a  political  debate,"  and  she  snapped 
her  bright  eyes  and  nodded  her  withered  old  head 
severely  at  the  two  gentlemen. 

''  P'xcavi!"  said  the  Manjuis.  bowing  low.    "  I  am 
the  culprit,  but  surely.  Madame,  vou  would  not  have 
me  fail  to  listen  to  Mr.  JefTerson's  counsels  when  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  offered  them!     He  advises  me," 
continued    Monsieur   de    Lafayette,   turning   to    Mr. 
Morris,  "  to  burn  my  instructions  from  the  noblesse, 
which  engage  me   absolutely  to   favor  the  vote   by 
orders  and  not  by  persons,  and,  should  this  produce 
an   irrevocable   rupture   with   my   electors,   boldiv   to 
take  my  stand  with  the  tiers  etat.     I  have  seen  Xcrker 
to-day  and  he  is  as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of  tliis 
great  and  f^rst  question  which  must  come  up  before 
the  States-General.     Indeed,  there  is  but  one  rational 
solution,  and  I  must  disregard  mv  instructions  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  it  about." 


"  I   would  advise  \o\\  to  resign   v( 
Mr.   Morris,   bluntlv, 


>ur  seat  !  "  said 
"  Vou    have   been   elected   bv 
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an  order  in  whose  principles  ycu  no  longer  believe. 
Should  you  continue  their  representative  your  con- 
science will  be  continually  at  war  with  your  duty. 
Should  you  break  away  from  your  constituency  you 
will  offer  an  example  of  insubordination  and  lawless- 
ness which  may  have  the  most  deplorable  results." 

"  I  caimot  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Morris,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Jefferson,  warmly.  "  In  the  desperate  pass  to 
which  affairs  are  already  come  in  this  nation,  desper- 
ate remedies  must  be  employed.  Shall  Monsieur  de 
Lafayette  deprive  the  tiers  etat  of  his  enthusiasm, 
his  earnest  convictions,  his  talents,  when,  by  an  act 
of  courage,  entirely  in  accord  with  his  conscience,  he 
can  become  one  of  them  and  can  lead  them  to  victory 
and  to  that  fusion  with  the  other  orders  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  usefulness,  nay,  to  the  verv  life  of  the 
States-General  ?  " 

"  In  my  opinion  there  is  less  need  that  Monsieur 
de  Lafayette  should  lead  the  tiers  etat— they  will  travel 
fast  enough.  I  think."  .ays  Mr.  Morris,  dryly—"  than 
that  he  should  stick  to  his  own  order,  strengthening 
in  every  way  in  his  power  this  conservative  element, 
which  is  the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  This  annihila- 
tion of  the  distinctions  of  orders  which  you  speak  of 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  thing  to  be  desired.  Should 
the  nobles  abandon  their  order  and  give  over  their 
privileges,  what  will  act  as  a  check  on  the  demands 
and  encroachments  of  the  commons?  how  far  such 
ultra-democratic  tendencies  may  be  right  respecting 
mankind  in  general  is.  I  think,  extremely  problematical. 
With  respect  to  this  nation  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong.     I 
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am  frank  but  I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
you.  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  and  you,  Monsieur  d'Azay, 
to  be  too  republican  for  the  genius  of  this  country.- 

"  Or.  Monsieur  Morris,  trop  aristocrate."  said  the 
Marquis,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  disturbed  counte- 
nance, for  his  vanity,  which  was  becoming  inordinate, 
could  not  brook  unfriendly  criticism. 

"  Tis  strange,"  said  the  \'icomte  d'Azav.  "  to  hear 
an  American  arguing  against  those  principles  which 
have  won  for  him  so  lately  his  freedom  and  his  glorv ! 

As  for  me,  I  think  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Marquis. 

and,  thinking  so,  I  have  sided  with  the  people,  v  hicli 

IS,  after  alV  the  nation." 
*'  Yes,"  broke  in  Mr.  Jefferson  with  animation  and 

speakmg  to  d'Azay.  "  you  have  found  the  vital  truth. 

'Tis  no  king,  but  the  sovereign  people,  which  is  the 

state.     It  has  been  my  firm  belief  that  with  a  great 

people,  set  in  the  path  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

freedom  and  power  in  their  grasp,  let  the  executive 

be  as  limited  as  may  be,  that  nation  will  still  prosper. 

A  strong  people  and  a  weak  government  make  a  great 

nation." 

"  But  who  shall  say  that  the  French  arc  a  strong 
people?"  demands  Mr.  Morris,  impetuouslv.  and 
turnmg  to  the  .ompany.  "  You  are  livclv.  imagina- 
tive, witty,  channing.  talented,  but  not  substantial  or 
persevering.  Inconstancy  is  mingled  in  vour  blood, 
marrow,  and  very  essence.  Constancv  is  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  great  mass  of  the  common  people  have 
no  religion  but  their  priests,  no  law  but  their  superiors 
no  morals  but  their  interests.   And  how  shall  we  ex- 
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pcct  a  people  to  suddenly  bcc<jme  wise  atid  self-j^ov- 
erning  who  are  ifjnoraiit  of  statecraft.  wIkj  have  ex- 
isted for  centuries  under  a  despotism?  \ever  hav- 
ing felt  the  results  of  a  weak  executive,  they  do  not 
know  the  dangers  of  unlimited  power.  Xo  man  is 
more  republican  in  sentiment  than  1  am.  hut  I  think 
it  no  less  than  a  crime  to  foist  a  republic  upon  a  peo- 
ple in  no  way  fitted  for  it,  and  all  those  who  abandon 
the  King  in  this  hour  of  danger,  who  do  not  uphold 
his  authority  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  participants  in 
that  crime  and  are  helping  to  bring  on  those  events 
which  I  fear  will  shortly  convulse  this  country." 

■'  .Mr.  Morris  is  no  optimist  either  in  regard  to 
French  character  or  the  progress  of  public  alTairs." 
said  Lafayette,  bitingly.  "  I'.ut  I  can  assure  him 
that  if  the  French  are  inconstant,  ignoran*.  and 
immoral,  they  are  also  energetic,  lively,  an'i  csily 
aroused  by  noble  examples.  Moreover,  the  public 
mind  has  been  instructed  lately  to  an  astonishing 
point  by  the  political  pamjjhlets  issued  in  such  num- 
bers, and  'tis  my  opinion  that  these  facts  will  bring 
us,  after  no  great  lapse  of  time,  to  an  adeciuate  repre- 
sentation and  particijiation  in  public  affairs,  and  that 
without  the  convulsion  which  Mr.  Morris  so  acutely 
dreads." 

The  company  listened  in  silence  with  the  intensest 
interest  to  this  animated  conversation,  the  women 
following  with  as  close  attention  as  the  men  (the 
Duchess  nodding  her  approval  of  Mr.  Morris's  opin- 
ions from  time  to  time),  and  'twas  but  a  sample  of 
the  almost  incredibly  frank  political  discussion  tak- 
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iiifc'  place  daily  in  all  the  notable  salons  of  Paris. 
As  lor  Calvert,  although  he  love!  and  honored  Mr. 
JefTerson  before  all  men  and  held  him  as  ail  but  infalli- 
ble, he  could  not  but  ajjree  with  Mr.  M.,rris"s  vie\v> 
as  beinjj  the  .soundest  and  most  practical.  Indeed, 
from  that  day  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  M,,rris  diffc-red' 
more  and  more  widely  in  their  political  faiths  but 
the  nobility  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  nature,  the  a.lmirabh 
tact  of  Mr.  Morris,  and.  as  much  as  anvthing,  the 
common  affection  they  felt  for  Calvert,  who  woidd 
have  been  inexpressibly  pained  by  any  breach  between 
them,  kept  them  upon  friendly  terms. 

Mr.  Morris,  conscious  that  he  had  spoken  impetu- 
ously and  perhaps  with  too  much  warmth,  made  n.) 
reply  to  Monsieur  dc  Lafayette's  last  words,  sjioken 
with  some  animus,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nuule  his  wav 
to  Calvert. 

"Come  away,  my   boy."  he   sai<l.  in  a   low  tone. 
"Come  away!     Lafayette,  who  can  still  believe  that 
mighty  changes  will  take  place  in  this  kingdom  with- 
out a  revolution,  docs  not  even  know  of  this  day's 
fearful  business  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine.     I  had  it  from 
lioursac.  who  arrived  at  the  Club  two  hours  ago  with 
both  windows  of  his  carriage  broken,  the  panels  splin- 
tered, and  his  coachman  with  a  bloodv  cheek.     Ht> 
had  tried  to  pass  through  the  faubourg,  where  two 
hundred  of  the  rabble  have  been  killed  by  Hesenvars 
Swiss  Guards  at  the  house  of  a  pa[)er  merchant.  Re- 
vedlon.     The  villains  have  broke  inlo  his  factory,  de- 
molished everything,  drunk   his  wines,  and,  avcide.- 
tally,  some  poisonous  acid  used  in  his  laboratorv.  of 
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which  they  have  died  a  liorriblc  death,  and  all  because 
the  unfortunate  merchant  dared  in  the  electoral  as- 
sembly of  Ste.  Marguerite  to  advocate  reducing  the 
wages  of  his  men.     I  ordered  my  coachman  to  drive 
by  the  faubourg,  hoping  to  see  for  myself  if  the  affair 
had  not  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  I  was  turned 
back  by  some  troops  proceeding  thither  with   two 
small  cannon.     Twas  this  which  detained  me.     Hour- 
sac  says  'tis  known  for  certain  that  the  whole  affair 
has  been  instigated  by  the  Due  d'Orleans.     He  pas.sed 
in  his  coach  among  the  rioters,  urging  them  on  in 
their  villany,  and  'tis  even  said  bv  some  that  he  was 
seen  giving  money  to  the  mob.     And  this  is  the  man 
whom  the  King  hesitates  to  banish!     Perhaps,  after 
all.    boy,    I    did    wrong   to    counsel    Lafayette   and 
d'Azay  to  stand  by  a  King  who  is  weakness  itself 
and   who  knows  not  how  to  defend  himself  or  his 
throne !  " 
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AT     VEKSAIM.KS 

It  was  just  a  week  after  Mr.  Calvm'..  visit  to  the 
hotel  fl'Azay  and  the  affair  of  the  lue  St.  Antoine. 
tliat  the  (lay  .irrivcd  U,r  the  consuiiiinati..n  of  that 
sreat  event  toward  which  all  Frat:.c,  nay.  all  I-.tirope. 
had  bei.fl  lcx)kin^  for  nifjnths  past. 

With  a  sudden  burst  and  piory  <.f  «iiii;hiii.  .i,.! 
warm  air  the  long,  hard  winter  had  ^ivcn  uav  to  the 
spring  of  that  year  of  178*;.  \]y  t],,.  ,.,,,1  ni  \,„ii 
the  green  grass  and  flowering  shrubs  h-ok.d  .-.s  it  simi- 
mer  had  come,  and  the  cruel  cold  of  but  a  lew  week.s 
back  was  all  but  forgotten.  And  with  the  quickening 
indse  of  nature  the  agitation  and  restless  activity 
among  all  classes  had  increased.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  France  was  astir  with  the  excitement  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  convocation  of  the  States-Ck-neral.  Paris 
read  daily  in  the  columns  of  the  Monitciir  the  names 
of  the  newly  elected  deputies,  and  by  the  Fst  of  May 
those  deputies  were  thronging  her  streets. 

D'Azay,  Lafayette,  Necker.  Duport.  Lameth.  and 
many  others,  who  saw  their  ardent  wishes  material- 
izing, were  quite  beside  themselves  with  delight,  and 
prophesied  the  happiest  things  for  France.  Madame 
d'Azay.  being  of  the  court  party,  held  widelv  differ- 
ing views  from  those  of  her  nephew,  and  was  out  of 
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all  conceit  with  tliis  nolitical  ferment,  while  as  for 
Adrienne,  she  looked  upon  the  openinjr  of  the  States- 
(Jcneral  and  the  jjrand  reception  of  the  King  on  the 
2(1  of  May  as  splendid  paj^^-ants  merely,  to  which  she 
would  he  glad  to  lend  her  presence  and  the  lustre  of 
her  beauty.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  nearly 
every  individual  in  that  restless  kinj;dom  of  IVance 
the  States-CJeneral  held  a  diflfcrent  meaning,  a  differ- 
ont  hope,  a  different  fear.  lH)rtunate  it  was  f(jr  all 
alike,  that  nunc  could  see  the  ending  of  that  terrible 
business  about  to  be  set  afoot. 

In  all  the  brilliant  weather  of  that  spring  of  1789. 
no  fairer  day  dawned  than  that  great  day  of  Monday, 
the  4th  of  May.    Hy  earliest  morning  the  whole  world 
of  Paris  seemed  to  be  taking  its  way  to  Versailles. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  having  presented  Calvert  with  the  bil- 
let reserved  for  Mr.  Short   (the  secrctarv  being  ab- 
sent at  The  Hague),  and  Mr.  Morris  being  provided 
for  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Duchcsse  d'Orleans, 
the  three  gentlemen  left  the  Legation  at  six  in  the 
morning  in  Mr.  JefTerson's  coach.     The  grand  route 
to  X'ersailles  was  thronged  with  carriages  and  vehicles 
of  every  description,  and  the  dust.  heat,  and  confusion 
wxre  indescribable.     On  their  arrival,  which  was  about 
eight  o'clock,  being  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  gentle- 
men  repaired   to  a  cafe,   where   they   ha*l   an   indif- 
ferent breakfast  at  a  table  d"lu')te,  about  which  were 
seated  several  gloomy-l(X)king  members  of  the  tiers. 
After  the  hasty  meal  they  made  their  wav  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  hotel  of  Madame  <le  Tesse  in  the  rue 
Dauphine,   where  thcv  v.cre  awaited. 
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Madame  dc  Tcssc.   Muiisitur  dc  Lafayette's  aunt, 
was,  as  Mr.  Morris  laughingly  styled  her.  "a  repuhU- 
ean  of  the  first   feather."  and  it  was  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  pleasure  that  she  welcomed  the  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  and  his  two  friends  on 
that  day  which  she  believed  held  such  happy  auguries 
for  the  future  of  her  country.     A  numerous  company 
had   already   assembled    at    her   invitation   and    were 
viewing  the  ever-increasing  crowds  in  the  streets  from 
the  great  stone  balcony  drai)e(l   with   silken  banners 
and  rich  velvet  hangings.     The   British  Ambassador 
and  the  Ambassadress,  Lady  Sutherland  (whom  Cal- 
vert had  the  honor  of  meeting  for  the  first  time),  were 
there,  as   was   Madame   de   Montmorin.    Madame   de 
Stael.  and    ^L'^dame   de    St.   Andre,    looking   radiant 
m   the  brilliant  morning  sunshine.     As   Mr.   Calvert 
bent  over  her  hand  he  thought  to  himself  that  she 
might   have   sat  for  a   portrait   of  Aurora's   self,   so 
fresh  and  beautiful  did  she  look.     The  sun  struck  her 
dark    hair    (over   which    she   wore   no   covering)    to 
burnished   brightness,   the   violet   eyes   sparkled   with 
animation,  and  her  complexion  had  the  freshness  and 
delicacy  of  some  exquisite  flower. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Monsieur  I'.Americain  on 
this  great  day  for  France,  one  of  the  most  momentous, 
one  of  the  liappie.st  in  all  her  history.  You  see  I  have 
not  forgotten  your  fondness  for  history !  "  and  she 
shot  him  an  amused  glance. 

"  I  am  glad,  too,  Madame,"  replied  Calvert,  seating 
Imnself  beside  her.  "  'Tis  one  of  the  most  momentous 
days  m  France's  history,  as  you  say.  but  one  of  the 
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happiest  ?-I  don't  know."  and  he  looked  dubiously  at 
the  thronged  streets,  for  he  was  of  Mr.  Morris's  way 
ot  thinking,  and,  try  as  he  might,  he  couhl  not  bring 
himself  to  look  upon  the  course  of  afifairs  with  the 
optimism  Mr.  Jeflferson  felt. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  gloomy  on  this  beautiful 
day.?  demanded  Adrienne,  impatiently.  *'  Aren't  the 
very  heavens  giving  us  a  sign  that  they  approve  of 
this  event  ?  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  only  one  of  you  who 
appreciates  this  great  occasion— even  Mr.  Morris,  who 
IS  usually  so  agreeable,  seems  to  be  out  of  spirits  " 
and  she  glanced  toward  that  gentleman  where  he 
sat  between  Madame  de  Montmorin  and  Madame  de 
IMahaut,  who  had  just  arrived  with  Beaufort  Mr 
Morris,  hearing  his  name  spoken,  arose  and  went  over 
to  Madame  de  St.  Andre. 

"  Are  you  saying  evil  things  about  me  to  Mr  Cal- 
vert, my  dear  young  lady?"  he  asked,  bowing  with 
that  charming  show  of  deference  which  he  always 
paid  a  pretty  woman  and  which  in  part  atoned  for  the 
cynical  expression  in  his  keen  eyes. 

"But  yes."  returned  Adrienne,  laughing.    "  I  was 
saying  that  \ou  wore  a  displeased  air  almost  as  if 
you  envied  France  her  good  fortune  of  to-day '  " 
"You    mistake    me,"    said    Mr.    Morris,    warmly. 
I  have  Trance's  interest  and  happiness  greatly  at 
heart.     '1  he  generous  wish  which  a  free  people  must 
form  to  disseminate  freedom,  the  grateful  emotion 
which    rejoices    in    the    happiness    of   a    benefactor, 
and  a  .strong  personal  interest  as  well  in  the  liberty 
as  m  the  power  of  this  countrv.  all  conspire  to  make 
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us  far  from   indifferent  spectators.-  an.l   Ik-  jriance.i 
at  Lalvert  as  though  certain  of  having  cxpresse.l  tiic 
young  man  s  sentiments  as  well  as  his  own      "  The 
loaders    here   are   our    friends,   many   of   them    have 
imbibed  ilK-.r  principles  in  America,  and  all  have  been 
fired  by  our  example.     Jf  I   wear  an  anxious  a.-  'tis 
becanse  1  am  not  sure  that  that  example  can  be  safelv 
imuated  .n  this  countrv,  that  th.^-  principles  can  be 
safely  madcated  here,  that  this  ,x»ople.  once  having 
thrown  off  tl|e  yoke  of  absoh.te  depen<Ience  on  and 
ol)ed,ence  to  kmgly  power,  .vill  not  confoun.i  license 
w,th  hberty      But  enough  of  this."  he  said,  smiling. 
May   I   ask   why  the   Duchess  is  not  of  the  cont 
j)any .-' 

••  Because  she  is  even   more  pessimistic  about   the 
results  of  to-day  s  work  than  yourself.  Mr.  Morris,  and 
has  shut  herself  up  in  Paris,  refusing  to  be  present 
at  the  openmg  of  the  States-Cieneral  even  as  a  specta- 
or.     She  portends  all   sorts  of  disasters  to   F  ance 
l>ut   tor  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  what  can  haln 
wuhnut  the   King's  authority,  and  surelv  .so  go^a 
^.ng  wd     Ic.   no   harm  happen   to  his   countrv.     a! 
or  mysel  .  I  could  bless  the  States-General  for  hav- 
.ng    urn.shed  so  gala  an  occasion !     Paris  has  been 
deacily  stupul  for  months  with  all  this  talk  of  politics 
an|   elections  and  constitutions  going  on.     I  am  glad 
s  al    over  and  we  have  reached  the  beginning  of 
tlH  end.   Is  ,t  not  a  magnificent  spectacle  ?  "  she  asked 
J'-*^  so.  truly.-  assented  Mr.  Morris,  with  a  curi- 
""s  snule.  and  leaning  over  the  balustrade  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  street. 
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\'ersailles  was  indood  resplendent  on  tliat  beautiful 
niorninjT  of  the  4th  of  May.  in  honor  oi  the  proces- 
sion and  religious  services  to  be  held  as  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  States-deneral 
the  following  day.  From  the  Church  of  ( )ur  Lady  to 
the  Church  of  Saint  Louis,  where  M.  de  la  Farre, 
Archeveque  of  Nancy,  was  to  celebrate  mass,  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were 
one  mass  of  silken  banners  and  the  richest  stuffs  de- 
pending from  every  window.  ever\-  balcony.  Crown 
tapestries  lined  the  way  in  double  row.  and  flowers 
in  jirofusion  were  strewn  along  the  streets.  \'ast 
throngs  surged  backward  and  forward,  hold  in  check 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  splendid  Maison  du  Roi  and 
the  Swiss  troops,  while  every  balcony,  every  window, 
every  roof-top,  every  possible  place  of  vantage  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  eager  spectators.  As  the 
morning  sun  struck  upon  the  magnificent  decorations, 
on  the  ladies  and  cavaliers,  as  brilliantly  arrayed  as 
though  for  the  opera  or  ball,  on  the  gorgeous  uni- 
forms of  the  Guards,  the  scene  was  one  of  indescrib- 
able splendor  and  color. 

A  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  as  Mr.  Morris  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  in 
an  instant  the  head  of  the  procession  came  into  view. 
In  front  were  borne  the  banners  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Louis,  followed  by  the  parish  clergy, 
and  then  in  two  close  ranks  walked  the  five  hundred 
deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  in  their  sombre  black  gar- 
ments and  three-cornered  hats.  The  silence  which 
had  so  suddenly  descended  upon  the  great  company 
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was  as  siuhk-nly  I.n.kvn  at  sjolu  nf  thr  uvv>,  an.l  a 
deafening'  shout  saliitc.l  tluiu.  Ihis.  in  turn,  was 
(lucllcd,  and  a  curious  (juict  i\i<,MK(l  aj^^iiii  a^  tlic 
(K-putifs  from  the  nobles  made  their  appearance  in 
their  rich  dress,  with  cloak  «:oI(l-taced.  white  silk- 
stockings,  and  bt'plume.l  hat. 

-Yuu  would  have  to  walk  with  the  tiers  were  yon 
of  the  procession.  Monsieur  Calvert."  said  Madame 
de  St.  Ande.  mischievously. -laneiii-  ,>,.m  the  voun- 
mans  sohu  habit  to  the  brilliant  dress  ..t  the  iiubles 
as  they  filed  i)ast. 

"Snrclv!  F  would  be  a  verv  raven  am..n-  ihnse 
splendid  birds  of  paradise."  said  the  v.^mo-  man  a 
trifle  scornfully. 

'•They     are     very     ^r,-a\     -entlemen."     returned 
-Adnenne.   tossin-   her   head.      "  .^oc.   there   is    Mon- 
sieur le  Due  d'Orleans  himself  lea.lin-  the  nobk'^so  " 
and  she  courte.siod  low,  as  did  the  rest  of  [hv  com- 
pany, when  he  looked  t-nvani  the  balomv  and  bowed 
So  that  was  .Monsieur  le  Uuc  (r(  )rleans.  the  Kin-'s 
cousin,  the  Kin-'s  enemy,  as  main  alreadv  knew    tlie 
wildest,  the  UK, St   dissolute  of  all   the  wild,  dissolute 
.vouth  of  I'aris.  the  boon  companion  .,f  the  Duke  of 
|>nrk.    the    destnncT    of    the    nnfortnn.ite    Prince    de 
l-amballes,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  chroni(|ucs  soanda- 
Kn.>es  oi  tlie  dav  !     As  for  Calvert,  he  thou^d.t  that  in 
^'Pite  nt  the  spK-ndid  appearanc-  of  the  roval  persnn- 
.•iRe  he  had  never  seen  a  human  countenance  so  rcpul- 
Mve  an.l  .o  depraved.     The  brutal,  languid  eve  l..oke<l 
out  at  him  fr.nn  a  t'aa-  uhose  unuhole-    ,,    .N.mplexion, 
licavy  jaw,  and  sensual  mouth  .sent  a  thrill  .,,  MckeninL^ 
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disgust  ihnjiigli  Iiiiu.  As  Ik-  gazcil  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  the  Duke,  which,  in  its  lieaviuess  and  leth- 
argy, bore  the  mari<  of  excesses  as  unmistakably  as 
did  the  coarsened  face,  all  the  disgraceful  stories,  the 
rumors,  the  anecdotes  which  he  had  ever  heard  con- 
cerning this  dissi])ated  \oung  prince — for  his  repu- 
tation was  onl\'  t<K>  well  known  even  in  America — 
flashed  through  his  mind. 

"  And  this  is  one  of  your  great  gentlemen?"  asked 
Calvert,  looking,  not  without  some  sadness,  at  the 
haughty  beauty  beside  him,  still  flushed  and  smiling 
at  the  notice  bestowed  ui)on  her  by  Monsieur  d'l  )r- 
leans. 

"  His  Highness  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  one  of  the 
greatest  personages  in  the  kingdom,  sir!  'Tis  said, 
perhai)s,  that  lie  has  been  guilty  of  some  indiscre- 
tions "' — she  hesitated,  biting  her  lip,  and  coloring 
slightly  beneath  Calvert's  calm  gaze — "  but  surely 
something  must  be  pardoned  to  one  of  his  exalted 
rank ;  to  one  who  is  incapable  of  any  cowardice,  of 
any  baseness." 

"  Since  he  is  of  such  exalted  rank,  it  seems  strange, 
Madame,  that  he  should  walk  so  far  ahead  of  his 
order  as  almost  to  seem  to  mingle  with  the  tiers." 
replieil  Calvert,  (piietly.  "  But  I  am  glad  to  have  such 
a  good  report  of  the  Duke,  as  there  are  those  who  have 
been  mistaken  enough  to  doubt  his  bravery  at  Oucs- 
sant,  and,  merely  to  look  at  him,  I  confess  tliat  I  saw 
many  a  humble  deputy  of  the  tiers  who  looked,  even 
in  liis  ])lebeian  dress,  more  the  nobleman  than  lie." 

" -\.h,  ]\Ionsieur,"  returned  Madame  de  St.  Andre, 
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n.,.tnu,.tu.M,.sly.  "  |  siv  that  >„„  rnv  i„.la-.I  a  r.puMi- 
.au  enrage  at,.l  hate-  „s  fur  .M,r  fnu-  t\atlur>  a.i.l  rank 
of  h.rtl.  as  o.nlially  as  tlus.  ,h-..,,K-  u|,„  applau.l  iL,. 
lUTs  and  remain  silent  hef„n-  the  .leputies  ..)  the 
n(il)les.  ■ 

"  'ndeerl.  you  niisjn.I-e  nie.  Madame.-  ^a\.  Calvert 
who  could  scarce  restrain  a  sniile  at  the  loftv  manner 
nt  the  heantif.d  ,^drl.  -  as  vou  misjudge  the  cnnvd.  fnr 
tis  applaudmp:  someone  amou,i,.  th^.  nohU-sse  now  " 
and  he  stoo<l  up  and  looked  over  tiie  I.alronv  rail  to 
iK-tter  see  the  cause  of  the  shorn  which  had  sud.leidv 
Roneup.  "Tis  for  Monsieur  de  Lafavette.  I  think 
-v.-.  he  ,s  ualking  yonder,  with  .KAzav  on  one  si.le 
of  him  and  Xoailles  on  the  other." 

A.lrienne  leaue.l  ov.-r  the  halustrade.  and  looke.l 
'ioun  at  her  brother  au.l  Monsieur  de  Lafavette.  who 
sau  her  at  the  same  instant.  Snulin-  and  l.owin.^ 
s lu-  tlung  a  handful  of  ro.ses.  which  she  had  carrini 
•■'"  •"ornmg.  at  the  gentlemen,  who  uncovered  an.l 
^vaved  her  their  thanks.  .\s  they  did  so,  a  st.Men 
blare  ot  trumpets  and  strains  of  ,„artial  musie  hurst 
forth,  and  the  hlack-n.hed  depmies  of  ,1,.  cler-^v 
appeared,  separated  into  two  fdes  l.v  the  han.l  of  n.^al 
musicians. 

-Tis  Ifkc  a  plav,  nVst  ce  pas-  said  .\drienue. 
^^'.vly  to  Mr.  .Morris,  uho  had  again  o,u.  up.  having 
iH-en  dismissed  hy  Madanu-  de  l.dahaut  on  the  arrival 
ot  .Monsieur  fie  Curt. 

^_  ••  yo.  'tis  hut  the  i)rologue."  corrected  Mr.   Morris 
and  the  play  itself  is  like  enough  to  In-  a  traged^•    1 
thmk.     lu'ad.Ied.  iualow  voice.  toCalv.n. 
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*'  And  lien-  an-  the  Kiiijj  and  Ouccn  at  last."  oricd 
Ma<Ianu'  dc  St.  Andre,  as  a  j^ri-at  clu'crinjj  went  \\\i. 
I'-very  eye  in  that  vast  throng  was  riveted  upon  the 
King,  who  now  appeared.  i)receded  hy  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  carrying  the  Holy  Sacrament  under  a  great 
cano])y.  the  tour  corners  of  which  were  held  by  the 
Dukes  of  Angouleme  and  I'erry  and  the  King's  two 
brothers.  Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Xear  the 
Holy  Sacrament  marche''  the  cardinals,  bishojjs.  and 
archbishops  elecud  to  the  States-General,  and  in  the 
throng  Calvert  (|uickly  and  easily  detected  by  his 
halting  step  his  acquaintance,  the  Bisho^i  of  Autun. 
About  His  Majesty  walked  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
which  had  been  on  the  increase  every  instant.  reache<l 
a  climax  when  she  recognized  Monsieur  Xecker.  con- 
spicuous by  his  size  and  bearing,  among  the  entourage 
of  Louis.  an<l.  when  she  courtesied.  the  obeisance 
seemed  intended  more  for  her  father  than  her  King. 

"  Yon  are  wrong  to  rejoice  so  greatly."  said 
Madame  de  Montmorin.  laying  a  timid  hand  on 
Madame  de  Stael's  arm.  which  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. She  had  scarce  said  a  word  the  whole  morning 
and  had  sat  staring  with  troubled  face  at  the  magnifi- 
cent pageant  as  it  passed.  "  T  feel  sure  that  great 
disasters  to  France  will  follow  this  day's  business." 

Madame  de  Stael  im])atiently  shook  off  the  detaining 
hand.  "  'Tis  the  day  of  days."  she  cried,  enthusiasii- 
cally.  "  the  day  for  which  mv  father  has  labored  so 
long,  the  day  on  which  will  be  written  the  brightest 
page  of  French  history." 
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"  1  verily  believe  she  thinks  tlie  Statcs-flomral  arc 
cuine  together  to  the  sole  honor  and  gloriticaiion  of 
Monsieur    Xecker,"    whispered    Mr.    Morris,    in    an 
amused  undertone,  to  Calvert.    •'  But  look  yonder,  to 
the  right  of  the  King!     There  go  our  friends  -.f  the 
I'alais  Royal,  the  young  Due  de  Chartr-s  and  Mon- 
sieur de  IJeaiijolais !    Tis  strange  the  Due  d'Ork'ans 
is  not  near  the  King.     He  eiirries  favor  with  the  mul- 
titude by  abandoning  his  sovereign  on  this  enieial  day 
and  jnitting  himself  forward  as  an  eleetei!  deputy  of 
the   States-(ieneral!     And  there  to   the   left   ofilis 
Majesty  is  the  Queen  with  the  princesses.      Is  .she  not 
beautiful.   Xcd.^— though   I'.eaufort   tells  me  she  has 
lost  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  in  the  last 
year.     Indeed,  she  has  an  almost  melancholv  air,  but 
i  think  it  is  becoming,  for  otherwise  she  would  be  too 
haughty-looking." 

"  She  has  reason  to  look  melancholy.  Monsieur," 
said  Madame  de  Montmorin.  in  a  low  t(jne,  and  with 
a  glance  of  deep  sympathy  at  the  Queen,  who  sat 
rigid,  palely  smiling  in  her  golden  coach.  "  Did  x,ni 
not  know  that  the  Dauphin  is  very  ill?  "ris  little 
talked  about  at  court,  for  the  Queen  will  not  have  the 
subject  mentioned,  but  he  has  been  ailing  for  a  year 
past." 

As  she  spoke,  the  carriage  of  the  Queen  passed 
close  under  the  balcony,  and  at  that  i.is;ai)t  a  wtinan 
in  the  crowd,  looking  I  for  Majestv  full  i;i  the  face, 
cried  out.  shrilly,  ••  L,,iig  live  (V(  )rleans !  "  The  pallid 
Queen  sank  back,  as  though  struck,  into  the  arms  of 
the  Trincess  de  Lambalies.  who  rode  beside  her.    But 
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in  .til  iiistam  >\k-  v\as  h''M'lt  aj;;uM.  and  .-at  liaii;;luil\ 
erect,  witli  a  hittii  f,inile  curvinj;  licr  boautilsi!  lij).-.. 

"  .\  ciiu'l  l)l()\v  !  '  saiil  Mr.  .Morris.  uinlcT  hi.s  hrcatli. 
to  Calvert.  "  ll>r  unliappiiK^^  was  cuiiij)k'te  enouf;h 
witlidut  that.  Arrayeil  in  tlinse  rich  stnfts,  with  the 
tloucrs  in  her  hair  and  ho.sotu  and  with  iliat  inscruta- 
ble and  melancholy  expression  (jn  her  heautitul  face, 
she  Itjoks  as  inij^ht  have  looked  -onu  .\ti'<Mnan  maiden 
decked  for  .s.i  rificc  lndee<l,  ;  1  the  ii  k^>e  have  a 
curious  air  of  fatality  alxnit  ilKin.  or  it  setiiis  to 
me.  and  somehow  kmk  as  if  they  were  U'  inj;  to  their 
doom.  Take  a  ^^'ood  look  at  this  splendid  pa-cuit. 
Xe(i !  "lis  the  lirst  time  \  on  have  >een  royalty,  iln; 
first  time  \on  have  seen  the  nohilitx  in  all  the  nia;.;- 
nificence  of  ceremony.      It  ni.i>   he  tin    last." 

Mr.  Jefferson  .Ljot  up  from  liis  place  hesidt  .Madame 
de  resse  an<I  came  over  to  where  Calvert  and  Mr. 
Morris  were  standinfj. 

"  What  (111  you  think  of  the  Kinjj  and  Oueen  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  a  low  v(iice.  layinj;  his  hand,  in  his  customarv 
affectidiiate  manner,  on  Calvert's  sht)ulder.  "The 
Kiuj^  has  a  henevo'  nt.  open  countenance,  do  you  not 
think  so? — hut  the  Queen  has  ;i  liau}.,du\.  wayward 
look,  and  the  ini])erious.  unyiel':m<j  spirit  of  her 
.Austrian  mother." 

"  .""he  will  need  all  the  sjjirit  of  her  whole  family," 
broke  in  Mr.  Morris,  warmly,  "if  she  is  to  bear  up 
beneath  such  wanton  insults  as  that  just  offered  her." 

"  1  fear  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  will  weii;li  heavily 
on  that  selfi.-h.  f)ro"d,  cajiricifnis  sovereij^n.  atid  that 
she  will  have  to  suffer  niany  humiliations,"  replied  Mr. 
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JenVrson,  coldly,  fur  he  (lisliktd  and  ilistrustnl  Marie 
AuloiiK'tk'  profoundly,  and  always  lu'lic-vnl  that  she 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  terrible  disasters  which 
overt'M)k  France,  and  that  had  I.onis  been  free  of 
her  inthience  and  machinations,  he  ha«l  been  able  to 
disentan<,de  himself  and  his  kingdom  from  the  fataJ 
coil  into  which  they  were  drawn. 

"As   for   myself.    1    can   think   only   that   she   is  a 
woman  and  in   distress,"  said   Mr.   Morris,  lookin,ij 
after  the  Oiieen's  coach,  which  rolled  slowly  throuj^h 
the  crowded  street,  tnakinj;  a  glitterin}^'  track  of  lij;Iit 
where  the  noonday  snn  ( for  'twas  past  twelve  o'clock 
by  that  time)  struck  the  K'olden  panels.     It  was  f..!- 
lowed  ,n  one  side  by  a  lonj,'  line  of  carria.i:es  containiu}.,' 
the  princes.ses  of  tl.j  blood   royal   and  the  ladies-ii^ 
wailing  to  Her  Majesty,  (jn  the  other  by  the  procession 
of  princes,  dukes,  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's  hou>e- 
hold.     It  was  close  on  one  o'clock  when  the  last  gilded 
coach,  the  last  splendid  ricler.  followed  by  the  rabble, 
who  closed  in  and  pushed  on  behind  to  the  Church 
of  Saint  Louis,  had  passed  beneath  Madame  de  Tesse's 
balcony.     Some  of  her  guests,  having  billets   for  the 
church  reserved  for  them,  entered  their  carriages  and 
drove  thither:  the  others,  being  weary  with  the  long 
wait  and  excitement  of  the  morning.  accei)ted  their 
hostess's  invitation  to  breakfast,  content  to  hear  later 
of  the  celebration  of  mass  in   tl;e  Churoh  of  Saint 
Louis.     Mr.  JefTerson.  Mr.  Morris,  and  Calvert  were 
of  this   party,   and.  after  having  jiromised   to  be  at 
\  crsailles  early  the  next  morning  and  to  stav  for  the 
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ladies  to  the  Kinj^'s  reception,  tlie_\-  set  off  for  Paris 
toward  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  tliev  were 
about  leavinjr,  I'.eaufort.  who  had  attended  mass, 
came  in,  tired  and  gloomy-looking,  and  told  them 
that  Monscijjneur  de  la  I'\irre  had  preached  a  politi- 
cal sermon  which  the  dei>utics  had  the  bad  taste  and 
hardihood  to  applaud  in  church  and  in  the  presence 
of  His  Majesty. 

"How  dare  they  so  insult  the  King-?"  said 
Madame  de  St.  Andre,  pale  with  anger,  to  Calvert, 
who  had  come  up  to  bid  her  adieu.  "  By  the  wa\ , 
Mr.  Jefferson  tells  me  he  is  to  present  you  to  their 
Majesties  to-morrow  evening,"  she  went  on,  recov- 
ering her  composure  and  smiling  somewhat.  "  1 
should  like  to  see  how  an  American  salutes  a  king." 

"  Madame,"  said  Mr.  Calvert,  quietly,  "  you  forget 
that  I  have  made  my  bow  to  General  Washington." 

It  was  not  much  past  six  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when  Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Jefferson  called,  in  the 
latter's  carriage,  for  Mr.  Morris  in  the  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  once  more  set  out  for  \'crsaillcs.  As  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  road  was  thronged  with  coaches, 
all  making  their  way  to  the  temporary  capital. 
Madame  de  Flahaut  (to  whom  Mr.  Morris  bowed 
very  low,  though  he  looked  a  little  piqued  when  he 
saw  Monsieur  de  Curt  beside  her)  flashed  by  in  her 
carriage  as  they  neared  \'ersailles,  and  a  little  later 
IMadame  de  St.  Andre,  accompanied  by  Madame  de 
Chastellux  and  P.eaufort  passed  them,  bowing  and 
waving  to  the  three  gentlemen. 

"If  it  were  jjossiblc,  I  should  sav  she  looks  more 
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beautiful  to-day  than  ycstcnlav.  di.  Xd?"  .ai,l  Mr 
Morris,  lookin- after  Ma.lamc  <lc  St.  An.Ire.  and  then 
ffivrnpr  Calvert  a  (|uizzical  glance,  under  which  the 
young  man  blushed  hotlv. 

';By   the   way.    I    overheard   vour   parting  conver- 
sation yesterday,  and  I  think  vou  rather  got  the  best 
of  the  haughty  beauty,"  he  went  on,  laughin<^      "  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  the  unruffled  sereni'tv  of  vour 
manner  before  the  ladies  advances  vou  more  in  Uieir 
estimation  than  ,loes  Mr.  Jefferson's  evident  devotion 
to  them  all  or  my  impartial  compliments  and  gallantrv 
But  beware !    Madame  de  St.  Andre  is  no  woman  if 
she  does  not  try  to  retaliate  for  that  retort  of  vours  " 
A  ter  stopping  in  the  rue  Dauphine  for  the' billets, 
which  Madame  de  Tesse  had  again  been  able  to  obtain 
tor  Mr.  Morris  through  the  interest  of  the  Duchessc 
<\  Orleans,  the  three  gentlemen  drove  straight  to  the 
Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  and.  bv  nine  o'clock    were 
seated  in  the  great  gallery  reserved  for  visitors      Thev 
were    fortunate    enough    to    f^n.l    themselves    placed 
immediately  behind  Aladame  de  Chastelhix.  Ma.lame 
de  St.  Andre,  and  Madame  de  Flahaut.  who  had  en- 
tered together  and  who  were  kind  enough  to  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.   .Morris  and  Calvert  manv 
of  the  celebrities  in   the  glittering  assemblage      I'or 
early  as  the  Imur  was.  the  great  balconv  was  alreadv 
crowded,  while  the  floor  was  slowlv  filling  with  the 
deputies  ushere<l  in  one  after  the  other  bx-  Monsieur 
de    Breze    with    the    greatest    ceremom .  '    Xo    more 
bnlhant  throng  had  ever  come  together  in  that  spacious 
balle  des  Menus  Plaisirs.  and  assuredly  on  no  more 
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momentous  occasion.  As  Mr.  Calvert  looked  about 
him  at  the  s])len(li(l  scene,  at  the  ^reat  semicircular 
hall,  with  its  Ionic  columns,  at  the  balcony  crowded 
with  thousands  of  maj^nificently  dressed  courtiers  and 
beautiful  women,  ui)on  whose  fair,  jjainted  faces  and 
jiowdered  hair  the  morning  sun  shone  discreetly,  its 
bright  rays  sifted  through  a  silken  awning  covering 
the  dome  oi  the  great  room,  at  the  throng  of  deputies 
shari)ly  differentiated  by  i)osition  and  costume,  at  the 
empty  throne  set  high  above  the  tribune  upon  its  dais 
of  purple  velvet  strewn  with  the  golden  lilies  of  the 
L5ourbons;  as  Mr.  Calvert  looked  at  all  this — especially 
as  he  looked  at  the  emi)ty  throne — a  curious  presenti- 
ment of  the  awful  imj^ort  of  the  occasion  struck  in 
upon  him  forcibly.  Mr.  Jeffcr.son,  who  sat  besiile 
him,  ^c  Mied  to  read  liis  thcnight. 

"  [  thmk  this  is  like  to  live  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  scenes  in  history,"  he  said.  "  We  three  are 
fortunate  to  be  here  to  see  it.  'Tis  the  birth-hour 
of  a  new  nation,  if  I  mistake  not.  For  the  first  time 
in  two  centuries  the  King  meets  the  three  orders  of 
liis  subjects.  Who  can  foresee  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  King  does  not 
foresee  the  result.  <ir  there  would  be  no  meeting," 
said  Mr.  Morris,  dryly. 

"  As  pessimistic  as  ever,  my  dear  sir !  "  retorted  Mr. 
Jefferson,  somewhat  testily.  "  Ah,  here  comes  Mon- 
sieur Xt.-ker." 

As  the  Minister  of  Finance  made  his  way  in,  pre- 
ceded by  Monsieur  dc  IJreze,  a  loud  cheer  went  up 
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from  every  part  (jf  the  hall,  [".veil  the  soiiihre  mas';  of 
the  tiers  roused  themselves  to  enthusiasm,  which  Wds 
redoubled  when  .Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans  made 
his  api)carance  with  the  clerical  deputy  from  Crepy- 
en-\'aIois,  who,  he  insisted.  shouM  enter  before  him. 

"'lis  like  His  Hic^hness,"  whisiiered  Mr.  Morris 
to  Calvert.  "  He  is  as  thirsty  for  pojnilarity  as  La- 
fayette himself." 

I  hough  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  and  in  Iui,t,dish. 
Madame  de  St.  Andre  overheard  and  understood 
him. 

"  ^  ou  and  Mr.  Calvert  seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracv 
to  mali<;n  His  Royal  Hi-hness,"  .she  s-aid.  turning 
aniund. 

"  Xo.  no.  If  there  is  a  conspirator  in  the  case  'tis 
Monsieur  d'Orleans  himself,"  re])lied  Mr.  Morris, 
meaningly.  To  this  .Madame  de  .^t.  .\ndre  deigned 
no  reply,  and,  shrugging  her  beautiful  shoulders, 
turned  her  back  once  more  to  the  gentlemen  and  her 
altention  to  the  assemblage.  Mr.  Calvert,  who  sat 
directly  behind  her,  could  only  see  the  pink  ear  and 
outline  of  the  fair,  displeased  face  thus  turned  awav. 
but  he  thought  she  looked  more  imperiously  lovely 
and  more  distant  than  the  paiiUed  goddesses  of  the 
OlymjMan  hierarchy  who  disi)orted  themselves,  after 
the  artist's  fancy,  upon  the  great  dome  of  the  hall. 

"  Madame,"  he  .-aid,  leaning  over  the  back  of 
Madame  de  Chas  .\"s  chair,  "  can  you  tell  me  who  is 
that  deputy  of  the  tiers  just  making  his  wav  in?  'Tis 
the  strangest  and  most  terrible  face  I  have  ever  seen." 
and  he  looked  hard  at  the  seamed,  scarred  vi.-^age,  at 
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tlic  glo(jmy  eyes,  shining  darkly  in  their  great  sockets, 
at  the  immense,  burly  figure  of  the  man  who  was 
forcing  his  way  contemptuously  past  the  gallant 
Monsieur  de  Breze  to  a  seat  among  the  commoners. 
As  he  looked,  he  was  reminded  in  some  fashion  of 
the  man  Danton  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Cafe  de 
I'Ecole  the  afternoon  he  had  gone  thither  with  Beau- 
fort. 

"  It  is  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau,"  said  Madame  dc 
Chastellux.  "  There  is  something  -errible  in  his  face, 
as  you  say,  but  there  is  "'enius,  also,  I  think,"  she 
added. 

"  lie  has  many  talents  and  every  vice,  Madame," 
said  Mr.  Jeflferson,  coldly.  "  A  genius  if  you  will, 
but  a  man  without  honor,  without  probity,  erratic, 
unscrupulous,  mercenary,  passionate.  Cttpidtis  alicni 
prodigiis  sui.  Great  as  are  his  parts,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  serve  his  country,  for  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  in  him.  He  cannot  even  further  his  own 
interests,  for  he  is  his  own  worst  enemy.  Nc  associa- 
tion with  such  a  character  can  be  either  profitable 
or  permanent.  Listen !  he  is  being  hissed !  "  It  was 
true.  A  faint  but  perfectly  audible  murmur  of  dis- 
approbation went  up  as  Mirabeau  took  his  place  among 
the  deputies.  .\s  the  sound  struck  on  his  ear,  he 
turned  upon  the  throng  like  a  lion  at  bay  and  glanced 
about  him  with  eyes  which  literally  seemed  to  shoot 
fire  and  before  which  all  sounds  of  hatred  trembled 
back  into  silence. 

With  conversation,  with  speculations  as  to  whether 
the  great  question   of  voting  par  ordre  or  par  tete 
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would  be  settled  by  Monsieur  .\e;-';er  in  his  speech, 
what  policy  the  King  would  follow,  and  with  i)romc- 
nades  in  the  great  semicircular  corridor  running 
around  the  balcony,  did  the  vast  crowd  while  away 
the  seemingly  interminable  wait  before  the  court 
appeared.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  heralds-at- 
arms,  amid  a  profound  silence,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  His  Majesty  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
tumultuous  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  King!  "  Remem- 
bering that  day  and  those  prolonged  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  His  Majesty.  Mr.  Calvert 
always  considered  it  the  wonderfullest  change  his 
life  ever  saw  when,  six  months  later,  he  was  a  witness 
to  the  sullen  animosity  and  insolence  of  the  crowd 
toward  its  sovereign. 

When  the  King  had  ascended  the  throne  and 
seated  himself  (the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  who 
followed  His  Majesty  being  ranged  upon  the  steps 
of  the  dais  to  his  right  and  his  ministers  below  and 
in  front),  there  was  another  call  from  the  heralds- 
at-arms,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  beautiful,  pallid,  and 
haughty-looking,  appeared  at  the  entrance,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  members  of  her 
immediate  household.  Amid  a  silence  unbroken  by 
a  single  acclamation  the  Queen  took  her  seat  on  the 
King's  left  and  two  steps  below  him. 

"  Is  there  no  Frenchman  here  who  will  raise  his 
voice  in  greeting  to  his  Queen  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morris, 
very  audibly.  But  though  many  hear  him.  not  a 
sound  is  made,  and  at  the  cruel  silence  the  Queen,  her 
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haughtiness  giving  way  fur  a  iiKMUcnt.  as  it  had  the 
day  before,  \vc'i)t. 

'■  1  could  never  hear  to  sec  beauty  in  distress.  If 
I  were  a  subject  oi  the  (Jueen  she  should  have  one 
loyal  servitor,  at  least,  to  wish  her  well,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  warmly,  to   Calvert. 

The  scene  which,  before  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
party,  had  lacked  its  crowning  touch,  was  now  brill- 
iant beyond  description.  To  the  right  of  the  throne 
were  ranged  the  princes  of  the  Church,  hardly  less 
resplendent  in  their  robes  than  the  secular  nobles 
facing  them,  while  between,  forming  a  perfect  foil 
for  this  glowing  mass  of  color  and  jewels,  a  sombre 
spot  in  the  brilliant  assemblage,  the  tiers  sat  facing 
their  sovereign.  It  was  ominous — or  so  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Calvert— that  the  tiers  should  thus  divide 
the  two  orders  naturally  most  closely  allied,  and  should 
sit  as  if  in  oppositio  ;  or  menace  over  against  their 
King.  And  it  was  to  them  that  the  King  seemed  to 
speak  or  rather  to  read  his  address,  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  for  him  ami  was  intentionally  so 
vague  that  it  aroused  but  little  enthusiasm;  to  them 
that  Monsieur  le  Garde  des  Sceau.x  appealed  without 
great  effect;  and  it  was.  above  all,  to  the  tiers  that 
Monsieur  Xecker,  rising,  addressed  himself,  receiving 
in  turn  their  warmest  pla  dits. 

So  long  and  so  frequently  interrupted  by  applause 
was  Necker's  report  that  it  was  after  four  o'clock 
when  the  King  rose  to  dismiss  the  Assembly.  As 
he  descended  the  steps  the  Queen  came  forward 
to  his  side,  and.  for  the  first  time,  a  faint  "  Vive  la 
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Rnm!"  was  iu-anl.  At  tlu-  s.niiid  a  quick  l.lusli  of 
pleasure  showed  in  Inr  pallid  dieeks  and  she  e.,ur- 
tesied  low  to  the  tliroii-  with  such  divine  <,'race  that 
the  acclamations  redoubled.  To  this  the  (Jueen 
courtesied  yet  lower,  and.  amid  a  verv  thunder  of  ap- 
plause, the  royal  party  left  the  hall,  followed  hy  the 
deputies  and  the  strufffrijn^  throng  of  visitors. 

Fatigued  hy  the  long  seance,  the  excitement,  and 
the  tcdiousncss  of  Monsieur  Xecker's  report.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson hurried  Mr.  Calvert— Mr.  Morris  had  been 
carried  off  by  Madame  de  J-lahaut.  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  Monsieur  de  Curt— into  his  coach  and 
drove  directly  to  Madame  de  Tcsse's.  where  thev  found 
apartments  ready  for  them  for  the  night  and  where 
they  could  get  some  repose  before  dressing  for  din- 
ner and  the  King's  levee,  at  which  Mr.  Jefferson  in- 
tended to  present  both  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Calvert 
to  their  Majesties. 
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li  had  I)L(.'n  tlif  intiMitioii  nf  ilu'  omri  to  <jive  but 
(itic  k'vcc — that  to  tlu'  deputies  on  tht-  Saturday  prc- 
O'chiig  the  opc'iiiii}^  of  the  Statcs-ticuiTal,  hiit  so  wide- 
spread and  so  ])rofound  had  been  the  dissatisfaction 
anion^  tlie  tiers  at  the  treatment  they  had  reeeiveil 
on  ihai^  occasion  at  the  liands  of  '  lonsieur  de  ihi'ze, 
that  the  Kinj^^  had  hastily  decided  to  holil  another 
levee  on  tlie  eveninj^  of  the  5tli  of  May,  to  whicii  all 
the  deputies  were  aj^ain  invited  and  at  which  much 
of  the  formal  and  displeasing  certnicny  of  the  first 
reception  was  to  he  I)ani>hed.  At  the  first  levee  I  lis 
Majesty  had  remained  in  state  in  the  Salle  d'llercule, 
to  which  the  deputies  were  admitted  according;  to 
their  rank,  the  noblesse  and  his/her  chrq-y  passint^  in 
through  the  great  state  a])artments.  the  tiers  being 
introduced  one  after  the  other  by  a  side  entrance. 
The  King  now  rightlv  determined  to  receive  all  in 
the  great  Salic  des  ("daces  with  as  little  formality  as 
possible.  lUit  with  that  unhajipy  fatalit\  which 
seemed  to  attend  his  every  action,  this  resolution, 
which  would  have  been  ])roductive  of  such  good 
results  at  first,  now  seemed  but  a  tardy  and  ineffi- 
cient apology  for  courtly  hauteur. 

So  fatigued  was  Madame  de  Tcsse  and  her  guests 
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b>    ilic  (lay's  prucccdiiij^s.  iliai  it  w.i>  late-  wluii  ilu-y 
^ct  off  frum  the   riK'   I)aiii»Iiiiif   for  tlir  palaa-.     Mr. 
Morris  had  tht-  hf.nor  <>{  driviiij^j  alone  with  MadaiiK- 
dc  Tossc-  (Lafayette  aiKl  d'Azay  decli   i.',<.-  to  attend 
this  levee,  havinj;"  paid  their  re>i)ei-i>  to  ;lie  i\in<;  on 
Saturday),  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  coach  ha.i  re- 
mained at  Nersaille.s,  iu-^ed  the  pleasure  of  Madame 
de  St.  .Andre's  company  lor  himself  and  Mr.  Calvert. 
She  came  down  the  marhk    steps   in   her   laces  and 
j,'aze  d'or,  her  dark  hair  unix.wdered  and  unadorned 
save  for  a  white  rose,  half-oi)ened.  held  in  the  coil  hy 
a  diamond  buckle,  and  she  looked  so  lovely  and  .so 
much  the  j^rand  princess  that  .Mr.  Jefferson  could  not 
forbear  coniplinientinf^  her  as  he  handed  her  int(j  the 
coach.     As  for  Mr.  Calvert,  he  sti.od  in    in  silence, 
(luite  dazzled  by  her  beauty.    She  took  .Mr.  JefTerson'.s 
compliments  and  Calvert's  Mlent  admiration   compla- 
cently and  as  thou^di  the_\  were  n(j  mure  than  her  just 
due,    and   talked   gayly   an  1   j;raciously    enough    with 
the  minister,  thou<.,di  she  ha<l  .scarce  a  word   for  the 
y  'uv^  T  man,  whom  she  treate<I   in  a  fashion  even 
ni(;.e  than   usually   imperious,  and  to   which  he  sub- 
mitted   with    his    unvarying   -     nposure    and    good- 
nature. 

In  the  Place  d'.Xmies  the  crush  of  coaches  was  so 
great  that  the  American  Minister's  carriage  cr)uld  move 
but  slowly  from  that  point  into  the  Cour  Royale.  and 
'twas  with  nuich  difficulty  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Calvert,  finally  alighting,  forced  a  jiassage  through 
t'ne  crowd  for  Madame  de  St.  An  re.  At  the  f(xit 
of  the  great  Escalier  des  .\mbassadeur.s  they  found 
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Mailaiiir  iK  I  c^sc  ami  Mr.  M«ln•i^.  uIki  Ii;i<l  just 
arrivi'd.  MninitiiiL;  ti.;;ttlur,  tluy  pasMil  tIirouj.;li 
tlu'  >iatc-  ajiarliiirnt-  ci*  ilir  l\iii.u.  u\)i>\\  iIk'  ailini^s 
and  panc.'pnj^'s  of  uliicli  Mr.  Calvtrt  nott-d  tlu'  ever 
rccnrriii^i,'  sMii-di.sk,  iniMnii  of  ilie  R.ii  Sokil  wliosi- 
sun  had  si-t  •••'  in^Ioriouslv  lon^r  lu-fort,';  tliroii.t,di  the 
Salic  de  la  (Iiicrre.  from  whose  dome  that  same  Sun- 
Kinj;.  vanciuisli.'d  so  easily  hy  Death,  hurled  thunder- 
bolts of  wrath  i;<-fore  uhieh  Sjiaiii  and  Holland 
cowered  in  fear:  imtil  they  at  len}j[th  eanie  into  the 
(Jalerie  des  ( ilaces.  where  ti.eir  Majesties  were  to 
receive. 

Xot  even  the  splendor  of  the  Salle  des  Menus  could 
rival  for  an  instant  the  beauty  of  the  vast  hall,  brill- 
iantly li^'hted  by  threat  ijolden  lustres  set  in  double 
row  up  and  down  its  lenj,th.  in  which  Mr.  Calvert  now 
found  himself.  These  li.i,dits  burned  themselves  out 
in  endless  rellections  in  the  seventeen  jj^reat  mirrors 
set  between  colunni-;  on  (nu-  side  of  the  hall.  ( )ppo- 
site  each  oi  these  mirrors  was  a  window  oi  ecpial 
proi)ortions  j.,nvin,^  u!:on  the  ma<,niificen1  "gardens  and 
terraces.  The  vaulted  ceiliuLT  of  this  j,'reat  jj^allerv 
was  dedicated,  in  a  series  of  paintin<^s  by  Lebnm.  to 
the  j;lori  heat  ion  of  Louis  Xl\'.  from  the  moment 
when,  on  the  death  of  Mazarin.  in  1661.  he  took  up 
ilie  reins  of  i^nvernment  ('twas  the  theme  of  the 
S;reat  central  fresco.  Lc  Roi  i:^om'cruc  par  liii-iin'mc, 
wherein,  according  to  the  fashion  o''  '  day,  the  verv 
( )lym])ian  deities  were  subject  t(j  che  ])rmces  of  I'^ance, 
and  Mercury  announced  this  kingly  resolve  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe)  to  the  peace  of  Xvmwegen.  which 
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cl(..s..l  that  iiiijiisi  ;,n.|  iii,-I.,ri..iis  uar  uuli  Il,,|laii.l. 
lA'l)riiii,  luin.i,'  a  rdtirtirr  as  uaI;  a>  an  artiM,  lia<l 
inadi'  tliiM'  military  ..[MTations  tni.Irr  'riininu'  and 
Gm.li-  ri'snii!)K-  |.r.»(|ij,H()M>  sui-ass.  aixl  fnnit  Tlu- 
I 'assa^c  ..I  till-  RhiiH'  to  Tlir  Captiin-  ..f  (ilunt.  I..,uis 
was  always  tlic  conciinTor  over  the  y'.uii<;  Sla.ltliuldcr. 
William  of  ( )raiigr. 

Thc-sc  and  many  otlior  dotails  Mr   Calvtrt  Iia.I  time 
to  note  as  lu-  made  a  tonr  of  tlu'  prineel--  apartment 
in  the  train  of  Madame  de  St.  Andre  and   Madame 
do   Tesse.     Tlic-ir   proj^ress   was   nere-    irily    slow,   as 
the  gallery    was   tliron.i;ed    with    the   deputies   of   the 
noldesse.  the  hi.-lier  rier-y.  and   the  invited   -u.-sts. 
lint  the   members  of  th.'  tiers,  whose  presence  had 
he.n   esi)eeia!ly    desired    hy    His    Mai.stv.    wen    con- 
spicmnis  l.y  their  absence.       IKiv  and  there  one  saw 
a  commoner  in  black  coat  and  simple  white  tie,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  spIen.hM 
company   by  some   invisible  barrier,   constrained,   nn- 
oasy.      Indeed,   there  was  over  the   whole  scene  that 
same  feelinj^  of  constraiiU.  a  sense  of  danger,  and  an 
air  of  aj)athy.  too.  that  killed  all  gavety. 

"  If  this  is  a  fair  sample,  court  balls  must  be  but 
dreary  affairs."  said  Mr.  Morris  to  Calvert,  in  ;  !  .w 
tone,  as  they  moved  slowly  about.  .\nd  vet.  in  .-,;  to 
of  this  indefinite  but  sensible  ])all  over  ever\  thing,  the 
company  was  both  numerous  and  brilliant.  TheTadies 
of  the  Queen's  household  and  many  others  of  the 
highest  nr)bility  were  present.  daz;^ling  in  jewels, 
powder,  ftathers.  and  richest  court  dresses.  .\s  for 
the  gentlemen,  they  were  as  resplendent  as  the  women 
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in  tlicir  satins  and  glillcriiii^  (jidcrs  and  silver  dress 
swords.  Mr.  Murris  alone  of  all  the  company  was 
without  the  dress  sword,  this  concession  having  been 
granted  him  on  account  of  his  lameness  and  through 
the  ai)i)lication  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  It  is  a  grim  jest  to  give  a  man  an  extra  arm  when 
he  needs  a  leg,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Can't  \ou  see  to  it 
that  I  am  spared  being  made  a  monstrosity  of?  "  Mr. 
Morris  had  said,  whimsically.  "  I  can  hear  Segur 
or  Beaufort  now  making  some  damned  joke  about 
the  unequal  distribution  of  my  members,"  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  made  a  fonriil  recpiest  to  the  master 
of  ceremonies  to  allow  Mr.  Morris  to  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty  without  a  sword.  With  that  excep- 
tion, however,  he  was  in  full  court  costume  and 
stumped  his  way  about  the  ( ialerie  des  Glaces  with 
his  accustomed  savt)ir  faire,  attracting  almost  as  much 
attention  and  interest  as  Mr.  Jefferson.  That  gentle- 
man, in  his  gray  cloth,  with  some  fine  Mechlin  lace 
at  throat  and  wrists,  and  wearing  only  his  order  of 
the  Cincinnati,  overtopped  all  the  other  ambassadors 
in  stately  bearing,  and  looked  more  noble  than  did 
most  of  the  marquises  and  counts  and  dukes  in  their 
brocades  and  powdered  perukes  and  glittering  deco- 
rations— or,  at  least,  so  thought  Calvert,  who  was 
himself  very  good  to  look  at  in  his  white  broadcloth 
and  flowered  satin  waistcoat. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  party  around  the  room 
was  not  entirely  to  Mr.  Calvert's  liking,  for  at  each 
step  Madame  de  St.  .Andre  was  forced  to  stop  and 
speak  to  some  eager  courtier  who  presented  himself, 
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and,  by  the  time  they  were  half-way  through  tlie 
tour  and  opposite  the  CEil  de  B(X'f,  such  a  retinue  was 
following  the  beauty  that  he  found  himself  quite  in 
the  rear  and  completely  separated  from  her. 

"  I  feel  like  the  remnant  of  a  beleaguered  army  cut 
off  from  the  base  of  supplies,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  smil- 
ing at  the  young  man.  lie  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
dropped  behind,  having  given  way  to  younger  and 
more  pressing  claimants  for  Madame  de  St.  .\ndre's 
favor.  "  Shall  we  make  a  masterly  retreat  while 
there  is  time?  " 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  a  sudden  silence  fell 
upon  the  company,  and  Monsieur  de  Ikeze,  throwing 
open  the  doors  leading  into  the  Gallery  of  Mirrors 
from  Louis's  council  chamber,  announced  the  King 
and  Queen.  Their  Majesties  entered  immediately, 
attended  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  small  retinue 
of  gentlemen,  among  whom  Calvert  recognized  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  Monsieur  de  la  Luzerne,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorin.  .\t  this  near  sight  of  the  King 
— for  he  found  himself  ilirectly  oi)posite  the  door  by 
which  their  ^L'^jesties  entered— Mr.  Calvert  felt  a 
shock  of  surprise.  Surrounded  by  all  the  pomj)  and 
circumstance  of  a  most  imposing  ceremonial  and  seen 
across  the  vast  Salle  des  Menus.  Louis  .\\  I.  had 
ai)peared  to  the  youi.g  .\merican  kingly  enough, 
liut  this  large,  awkward,  good-natured-lo(jkmg  man 
who  now  made  his  way  quietly  and  with  a  shambling 
gait  into  the  I)rilliant  room,  crowded  with  the  most 
splendid  courtiers  of  Europe,  had  no  trace  of  majesty 
about  him,  unless  it  was  a  certain  look  of  benignilv 
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and  kimllinoss  that  slioiic  in  the  light-bUie  eves.  His 
(h-ess  of  unexpected  simpHcity  and  the  unaffected 
style  of  his  whole  deportment  were  unlooked  for  by 
Calvert.  Indeed,  but  for  the  splendid  decorations 
he  wore  and  the  humility  of  his  courtiers,  the  voung 
gentleman  would  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  himself 
m  such  exalted  company,  and  thought  privatelv  that 
General  Washington  or  Mr.  Jefferson  or  'manv 
another  great  American  whom  he  had  known  had  a 
more  commanding  presence  and  a  more  noble  counte- 
nance than  this  <lescendant  of  kings. 

P>ut   if   Louis    X\T    was   awkward   and   unprepos- 
sessmg  he   had   the  kindest   manners   in   the   world 
ami  when  Mr.  Jeft'erson  presented  Mr.  Calvert  to  His 
Majesty  as  "  son  jeune  ct  bien-aime  secretaire,  qui 
avait  scrvi  dans  la  guerre  de  Tindependence  sous  Ic 
drapcau  de  la   France,  command^  par  Monsieur  de 
Lafayette,  pour  qu'il  avait  un  respect  le  plus  profond 
et  une  amitie  la  plus  vive."  the  young  man  was  quite 
overcome  by  the  graciousness   of   his   reception  and 
retamed  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  verv  lively  impres- 
sion of  the  King's  kind  treatment  of  him.    'lie  never 
had  speech   with  that  unhappy,  but  well-intentioned 
ruler  but  once  afterward,  and  verv  })ossiblv  'twas  as 
nuich  the  memory  of  the  courtesv  shown  him  as  the 
wish  to  sec  justice  done  and  rovaltv  in  distress  suc- 
cored that  made  him.  on  the  occasi(jn  of  his  second 
interview,  offer  himself  so  ardentlv  in  the  dangerous 
•service  of  the  King. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  presence  at  his  side  of  his  beauti- 
ful consort  that  accentuated  all  of  Louis's  awkward- 
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iicss.  As  Mr.  Calvert  bowed  l<jw  bctDre  ll'.e  (Jueeii, 
Marie  Antoinette,  he  thoufi^ht  to  himself  that  surelv 
there  was  no  other  princess  in  all  luirope  {>>  eompare 
with  her.  and  hut  one  beaut}.  Certain  it  was  that  she 
b(jre  lierself  with  a  pride  of  race,  a  majesty,  a  divine 
.i^race  that  were  peerless.  It  must  have  been  some 
such  queen  as  this  who  first  inspired  the  artists  with 
the  idea  of  rejiresenting-  the  i)rinces  of  this  earth  as 
Olympic  deities,  for  assuredly  no  j^oddess  was  ever 
more  beautiful.  Thouj^h  care  anil  grief  and  humilia- 
tion had  already  touched  her,  though  there  were  line 
lines  around  the  proudly  curving  lijis  and  an  anxious 
shadow  in  the  large  eyes,  her  complexion  was  still 
iranscendently  brilliant,  her  figure  still  youthful  and 
marvellously  graceful,  and  there  was  that  in  her  car- 
riage and  glance  that  attracted  all  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  silver  gauze  embroidered  in  laurier  roses 
so  cunningly  wrought  that  they  looked  as  if  fresh 
plucked  and  scattered  over  the  lacy  fabric.  Her  hair, 
which  was  worn  simply — she  had  set  the  fashion  for 
less  extravagance  in  the  style  of  head-dress — was 
piled  up  in  lightly  f)owdered  coils,  ornaniente  1  only 
with  a  feather  and  a  star  of  brilliants. 

"  Ainsi,  Monsieur,  vous  connaissez  notre  cher  de 
Lafayette  "  (she  hated  and  feared  him)  "  el  tout  jeune 
c|ue  v(jus  etes  vous  avez  deja  vu  la  guerre — la  mori, 
la  victorie.  et  la  deroute !  "  She  spoke  witli  a  certain 
sadness,  and  Calvert,  bowing  low  again,  and  speaking 
only  indiflFerent  I'rench  in  his  agitation,  told  her  that 
under  Lafayette  it  hail  been  "  la  morl  el  la  \  icloire," 
but  never  defeat. 
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Slicglanccd  arcnind  the  assemblage.  "Monsieur 
do  Latayette  is  not  come  to-night."  sl,e  said,  coldlv 
to  the  young  man.  and  then,  with  a  sudden  accession 
ot  uiterest,  she  went  on  :  "  We  heard  much  of  that 
America  of  yours  from  him  when  he  returned  from 
your  war"  (uvas  she  herself  who  had  obtained  his 
forgiveness  from  the  King  and  a  command  for  him 
1"  the  Roi  Dragons).  "  I  think  he  loves  it  an.l  xotir 
(general  Washington  better  than  he  d.jes  his  own  King 
and  country."  she  said,  smiling  a  little  bitterlv.  "  Is 
It,  then,  so  beautiful  a  country?" 

•'  Tis  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  grateful  countrv, 
Your  Majesty."  replied  Calvert.  "  America  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  to  do  some  service  for  Your 
Majesty  in  return  for  all  the  benefits  and  assistance 
1' ranee  has  rendered  her." 

"  We  are  glad  to  know  that  she  is  grateful      In- 
gratitude is  the  last  of  vices."  said  the  Queen   quietly 
ooking  at  the  young  man  with  a  sombre  light  in  her 
beautitui   eyes.     "  But.   indeed,   we  fear  France  hath 
given  her  something  she  can  never  repav."  and  she 
passed  on  with  the  King.     Together  thev' walked  the 
length  of  the  salon  between  the  ranks  of  courtiers 
after  which  they  mingled  freelv  and  without  formalitv 
with  their  guests.     Though  it  uas  easv  to  see  that  the 
Queen  was  suffering,  so  t  harming  and  easv  were  her 
manners,  so  brilliant  her  verv  presence,  that  a  new 
animation  arl  gayety  was  diffused  throughout  the 
entire  assemblage.     Mr.  :\Iorris.  whom  she  had  also 
treated  with  the  utmost  graciousness,  was  enchanted 
with  her. 
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"  I  think  \'cnus  licrsclf  was  not  iiKjrc  l)oautiful."  lie 
said,  enthusiastically,  to  Calvt-rt  when  Her  Majesty 
had  passed  un.  "  "I  is  m,  wonder  the  wits  have  <luhhed 
the  Kino;  \ulcan.  And  this  is  the  paraj^^tjn  (.t  l)eaut\ 
and  grace  wlioni  her  inigallant  subjects  chose  to  insult 
this  morning!  Have  they  no  hearts,  no  senses  to  he 
charmed  with  her  lovehness.  her  majesty,  her  sorrows? 
1  think  you  and  [,  Xcd,  ought  to  be  loyal  servants 
of  both  the  King  and  Queen,  for  surely  royalty  could 
not  have  been  more  courtet)us  in  its  treatment  of  two 
untitled  and  unimi)ortant  gentlemen." 

"Certainly  their  .Majesties  were  most  annable."  said 
:\Ir.  Jefferson,  dryly,  '•  and  your  reception  was  as  un- 
like the  ungracious  notice  which  King  (ieorge  t(Jok  of 
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was  to  he  had.  A  thousand  lanterns  lighted  up  the 
scene,  though  the\  shone  with  but  a  yellow,  ineffectual 
radiance  in  the  moonlight,  which  reste.l  in  splendor 
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"  Yes—"'  returneil  Mr.  JctYcrsoii,  slowly,  "  if  'tis  ever 
fitting  that  a  king  shuuUl  arrogate  to  his  sole  use  the 
wealth,  the  toil,  the  bounty  of  an  empire.  I  confess 
I  never  look  at  this  stately  palace,  at  these  magnificent 
gardens,  but  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  hundred  mill- 
ions -f  francs  this  impoverished  nation  has  been 
goaded  into  giving;  of  the  thousands  of  lives  lost  in 
the  building  of  these  acjueducts ;  of  the  countless 
years  uiul  countless  energy  si)cnt  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  these  schemes  for  royal  aggrandizement 
and  pleasure.  We  come  here  and  gape  and  wonder 
at  it  all,  and  little  think  at  what  stupendous  cost  our 
senses  arc  so  gratified. 

"  '  The  man  of  wraith  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied— 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 

Space  for  his  liorses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  tobb'd  the  neij^diborin-^  fields  of  half  their  growth  ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  lu.xuries  the  world  supplies: 

While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleasure— all 

In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall.'  " 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  finished  quoting  the  lines,  the 
sound  of  voices  and  exclamations  of  astonishment 
came  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the  cur- 
tain. Looking  into  the  salon  they  .saw  Monsieur  de 
St.  Aulaire  surrounded  by  a  little  grou])  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.     He  was  speaking  (juile  audiblv,  so  that 
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his   \\(jr(l.s  readied   tlie  astuni.slicd  jj:r()ii])  in   tlic  em- 
brasure of  tlie  window. 

'Tis  the  latest  from  the  Cluh  des  Tnraj^-es— the 
Fans'  ahcHcates  to-morrow!"  He  jtassed  on  amid  a 
chorus  of  dismayed  ejaculations. 

"What  is  this?"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  alarm. 
••  'Tis  impossible  that  it  .should  he  true,  ^'(jnder  I 
see  .Mont-.iorin.  i  will  ask  him  the  meaninj^  of  this." 
and  he  passed  hurriedly  into  the  salon,  leavin,<^  Mr. 
Morris  and  Calvert  alone. 

"  Tis  some  infernal  deviltry  of  St.  Aulaire's.  I'll 
he  bound,"  said  .Mr.  Morris.  "  I  think  I  will  ^o,  too, 
Xed,"  he  sai<l.  after  a  minute's  silence.  "  and  see 
if  I  can't  find  Madame  de  Flahaut.  She  will  know 
what  this  wild  re])ort  amounts  to.  Oh.  vou  need  not 
.stand  there  smihng  at  me  with  those  serious  c\es  of 
yours,  my  young  Sir  Galahad!  She's  a  verv  pretty 
and  a  very  interesting  uoman,  if  a  good  deal  of  the 
intrigante,  and  as  for  me,  T  kncnv  excellentlv  well 
how  to  take  care  of  my.self.  1  wonder  if  vou  do!" 
and  with  that  he  passed  out,  laughing  and  drawing 
the  velvet  curtains  of  the  window  together  behind 
him. 

Mr.  Calvert,  thus  left  alone,  and  being  shut  ofV  from 
the  great  gallerx  by  the  drapery  of  the  window, 
folded  his  .-irms.  and.  leaning  against  the  open  case- 
ment, gazed  out  at  ilie  beautiful  scene  before  him. 
And  as  h.e  looked  u])  in  the  heavens  at  the  moon  .shin- 
ing with  such  effulgence  on  this  scene  of  s])lendor, 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  she  was  shining  on 
other  aiid   far  different  scenes,  too— -on  the  tides  of 
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tlic  ocean  and  on  the  cold  snows  of  the  mountanv 
pcaks ;  on  scjualor  and  \vretche(hiess  and  a.ijitation  in 
the  great  city  so  near;  and  especially  did  hV  think  of 
f)ne  tranfjtiil  and  beloved  sjxn  across  the  sea.  on  which 
he  had  seen  this  self-same  mcKin  shiniiifr  with  as  serene 
a  radiance  many,  many  times.  Tlif  sonnds  of  laujjh- 
ter  and  animate<l  talk,  the  click  of  silver  swords.  The 
strains  of  nmsic  from  the  musicians  in  the  .tjallery 
ahove  the  CEW  de  Beef  came  faintly  to  him.  Suddenly 
he  was  aware  that  the  curtains  had  been  lifted,  and 
turnin.Gf  around,  he  saw  Madame  de  St.  Andre  stand- 
injj  in  the  light,  one  hand  pulling  hack  the  velvet 
hangings,  and.  behitid  her,  Monsieur  de  P.caufort  and 
St.  .\ulaire. 

"  T  am  come  to  congratulate  you.   Monsieur."  she 
said,  smiling,  and  cotmng  into  the  embrasure  of  the 
window,   followed  by  the  two  gentlemen— it  was  so 
deep  that   the    four  coidd   stand   at   ease   in   it,   even 
when  the  curtains  had  been  dropped.     "  [  am  come 
to  congratulate  you  !    Your  courtesy  to  the  King  wa.^. 
perfection  itself.     T  was  over  against  the  CEil  de  Rrcf 
atid  could  see  very  well  what  i)assed.     T  atn  sure  had 
His   Majesty  been   Ceneral   \\\ashington   himself  you 
could  not  have  excelled  it.     ^'ou  must  know,  gentle- 
men." she  said,  laughing  maliciously  and  turning  to 
St.  .\ulaire  and  Beaufort,  "you  nuist  know  that  when 
T  expressed  my  great  desire  to  see  how  an  American 
would  salute  a  king.  Monsieur  told  nie  that  T  need 
have  no  fear,  as  he  had  paid  his  respects  to  General 
Washington  I  " 

"  Monsieur    does    not    mean    to   compare    General 
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sifiir — no,"  says  Calvert,  turiiin"-  to  iho 


noI)k'maii,   who   was    Icaniiit;  lu-j^liqx'iitly    aL;:iin>t    ilic 
k'djro  of  till'  window.     "  'I'Iktc  can  ]k-  no  coni])arison. 
Who,  iiukrd.  can  he  coninaml  with  him?"  ho  hreaks 
out  suddenly.     "'rhiTc   is   none   like   him.      Xone   so 
wise  or  courageous  or  truly  royal,     i  tow  can  the  kin^^^s 
of  this  world,  horn   in  the  purple,   who,  through   no 
ct,  nor  powers,  nor  fitness  of  their  own,  reign  over 
their  people;  how  can  they  he  compared  to  one  who, 
hy  the  greatne*-s  of  his  talents,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  the  firmness  of  his  will,  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,  the  overtopping  majesty  of  his  whole  nature, 
hath   raised  himself  so  gloriously  ahove  his   fellows.? 
To  one,  the  kingly  estate  is  hut  a  gift  hlindly  hestowed  ; 
to  the  other,  'tis  the  divine  right  of  excelling  merit. 
The  one  is  ruler  hy  sufferance;  the  other,  hy  accla- 
mation.    And  do  you  think.   .Madame."  he  goes  on. 
turning  to  Adrienne,  "  that  that  ruler  who  has  heen 
elevated  t<>  his  greatness  hy  the  choice  of  a  people 
would  hctray  that  c.nfidence.  ahandon  thai  trust,  as 
Monsieur   de    St.    Aulaire    has   just    announced    that 
the  King  of  I'rance  is  ahout  to  do?     Surely  (icneral 
Washington   would   not.     Ah.   ^radame!     Could  you 
hut  see  him  ;  hut  see  the  nohle  calm  of  his  countenance, 
the  commanding  eye,  the  consummate  majesty  of  his 
presence,  you  would  sav  with  me.  '  there  is  no  kino- 
like  him !  '  " 

As  Calvert  finished  his  impassioned  eulogy  of  his 
great  commander,  there  was  a   slight  stir  near  him 
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and.  Iu..kiiij4  aioiiiK!,  lu-  IhIuI.I  ti„'  Kino  ,i,.;,\v  j,jn.|^. 
till-  hcav.v  iiirtains  and.  standing,-  in  the  tluod  of  lij,rl,|, 
lc)ok  quietly  into  iIr.  nnhrasiuv  of  the  window.  l!e- 
hiiul  him  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  pale  and  concerned- 
IcMjking.  hm  with  a  -low  of  ill-concealed  pride  on  liis 
countenance  at  th  patriotic  words  he  had  just  heard 
uttered.  On  either  side  of  Ilis  Majesty  stood  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  de  Uroj^die  and  .Monsieur  de  .Montmorin. 
white  with  anger  and  consternation.  .\s  the  Kinjj 
stepped  forward.  Madame  de  St.  .Xndre  san!:  almost 
to  the  ground  in  a  deep  courtesy,  while  I'.eauf(jrt  ai:d 
St.  Aulaire  dropped  on  their  knees  before  him.  Cal- 
vert alone  retained  his  composure  and  .stood  before 
the  King.  pale,  with  foKled  arms. 

I- or  an  instant  there  was  a  profound  silence,  and 
then  Louis,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
looking  around  upon  the  stricken  cr)mi)any.  turned  to 
Calvert  with  so  much  benignity  in  his  gaze  and  mien 
that  the  young  American  was  startled  and  awed.  Me 
never  forgot  that  unexpected  graciousness  nor  ceased 
to  feel  grateful  for  it. 

"  Monsieur,"  .said  ilie  King,  and  there  was  a  thrill 
of  deep  feeling  in  his  voice.  "  believe  me.  whatever 
failings  cnjwned  monarchs  may  have,  they  at  least 
know  how  to  value  such  deep  'devotion  as'  vou  give 
your  uncrowned  ruler,  'as  you  say— this  kingly 
estate  is  thrust  upon  us ;  it  is  not  of  our  seeking,  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  of  our  choosing;  how  much  more 
grate  to  us.  then,  is  the  loyalty  and  the  love  of  those 
over  om  we  find  selves  involuntarilv  jilaccd  and 
wh       iust  of  their  .         free  wills  give  us  their  faith 
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and  stTviic  or  .Im'  withlmM  iluin  iiiiirvl\  !  Ci-ntlf- 
im-ii.  |)rf)U(l  as  I  am  <if  my  kingdom  and  mv  siihjcrts. 
1  still  find  it  in  my  heart  to  envy  (imiTal  \\'asln!it,rtoii ! 
And  yet,  have  I  not  as  loyal  subjects?"  lie  turned 
and  looked  at  the  company  about  him.  At  his  aice 
a  hundred  cries  of  "  \ive  le  roi !  "  were  heard,  an<l 
there  was  a  sharp  rinjj  of  sih-er  swords  as  they  leaped 
from  their  sheaths  and  were  held  aloft.  The  Kinj? 
stood  smilinj,'  and  triumphant.  .^eein,i,r  him  thus,  with 
his  courtiers  about  him,  who  couM  dream  that  the 
6th  of  October  was  but  a  few  months  off! 

*'  Ah,  s:entlemen,  T  am  no  '  king-  by  trade.*  as  our 
cousin  of  Austria  hath  .died  him.self.  At  this  moment 
I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  your  King."  The  tumult  of 
applause  which  followed  t.iese  words  was  suddenly 
stilled  as  the  King  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  to 
St.  Aulaire. 

"  But,  ^^onsieur."  says  Louis,  a  sombre  expression 
clouding  the  triumi)h  in  his  face  as  he  looked  hard 
at  .St.  Aulaire.  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  speech  of 
yours  to  which  Monsic-ur  Calvert  makes  reference?" 

"  Xom  de  diable !  "  whispered  St.  Aulaire  to  Cal- 
vert, deathly  pale  and  almost  ready  to  faint  from  con- 
sternation. "You  have  ruined  me!"  He  managed 
to  make  a  step  forward  and  sank  down  before  the 
King,  who  glowered  at  him. 

"  Twas  but  a  plaisanterie.  Ycmr  Majesty!  "  and  if 
such  a  jest,  with  a  king  for  the  butt,  seems  incredible, 
let  one  remember  that  already  Louis  had  been  refused 
his  cour  pleniere  and  tlie  Queen  lampooned  and  hissed 
at  the  theatre. 
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"  Muiisicnr  Ii.  I '.an, I)  dc  Si.  Anl.-iiti-.  wr  Ii.ivr  Iiranl 
l)t'f..rf  ..I  your  i>I;iiH;iiin.Tii  «;.■■  sii<l  I. .mis.  his  li^rlit- 
I)!iic  c•y^-^  tl.-isliiii^-  uu,rv  v\  ratlifiilly  iliaii  oiu'  roiild 
have  iK'Iiivcfl  ixi^sihli-,  tlu-  rod  luvls  of  his  sIhks  dirk- 
ing: to^fthtr.  and  his  heavy  I'l'^nw  Ik-iU  f.>ru  urd  imnai- 
iiik'b.  '"^til  thi-;  atKlacify  pass-s  ludief.  Tin-  court 
of  I.ouis  the  Sixteenth  needs  no  j\su  r.  [-"or  a  season 
yon  can  he  sp.-.red  af  tidanee  upon  us.  V(»ur  estates 
in  ilrittany  doul)tless  need  your  presence.  This  un- 
pardonahle  levity.  Monsieur."  he  went  on.  severely, 
"contrasts  stranf,'ely  with  the  attittxle  and  lanpuafje 
of  this  American  suhject,"  and  he  howed  sli,L,ditIv  to 
Calvert  as  he  turned  awa\. 

St.  Aulaire.  pallid  with  consternation,  stretched 
out  an  iniplorinj,^  hand  to  the  Kint,--. 

"  \'(nir  Majesty."  he  said.  "  'twas  hm  a  thoughtless 
jest,  too  idle  to  he  helieved  or  repeated.  Will  Your 
Majesty  not  dei.y:n  to  reniemher  that  St.  .Xulaire's 
life  and  sword  have  heen  ever  at  Your  M.ajestv's 
service?" 

.  •  -  the  prostralr  nohleuian  hejjfan  to  speak,  the  Kintj 
hesitated,  turned  hack,  and  looked  peri)kxe(llv  at  him. 
As  hc'  j^azcd,  a  look  of  indecision,  of  dist.aste  and 
ue;iriness,  crept  into  his  countenance.  All  tlu  passion, 
diirnitv.  and  just  aii-er  which  had  lit  it  up  faded  awav. 
'Ihe  hrief  n  vclation  of  majesty  was  quenched,  and 
the  c>istoniary  commonplace,  vacant,  .q-ood-natured 
expression  held  sway  onc(>  more. 
^^  "Rise,  ^[onsieur  de  St.  .\ulaire."  he  said,  wearilv. 
"  \\  e  forcrive  you  this  unfortunate  plaisanterie.  since 
its  cxccrahlc  taste  carries  with  it  its  own  worst  pu  \- 
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ishineiit.  l!ttt  he  careful,  sir.  Ik.w  you  utfcml  aj;ain  !  " 
With  a  hi>t  j.,'laiiOf  df  vvaruitljl,^  which,  iiouwcr.  had 
lust  its  severity,  the  Kiu;;  lurneil  away.  i..l!(.uei|  hv 
the  Due  (le  I'.roj^Iie,  anti.  seekinj;  tlie  (Jueeii.  their 
Majesties  retired  very  shortly. 

\\  ith  the  (Jueen's  uith(hawai.  all  the  ze>t  and  ;ini- 
tnation   of   the    functi<jn    disappea'vd,    too,    and    .Mr. 


Calvert,  wearvitij;  of  the  hrilli 


ant  Company.  deteiMiiiu'd 


to  leave  the  scene  and  stroll  throu};!!  the  j^Mrdeus.  Ii( 
descended  hy  the  (irand  llscalier  des  .\nihassadeurs. 
uj)  which  he  liad  come,  and,  |)a>sin<^-  out  throufjh  the 
Marble  Court,  (juickly  fcnnid  himself  on  the  hroad 
terrace  beneath  the  windows  of  the  ( "i.allerv  of  .Mir- 
rors. From  this,  marble  steps  led  down  to  a  beautifid 
paiierre.  below  .vhich  the  I'oiintain  of  Latfiiia  plaved 
in  ihe  x..iite  mooidi,q:ht.  StandiniL,^  on  the  terrace, 
Culvert  could  see  the  marble  nymph  throu{.,di  the  mist 
of  spray  flunj;  upon  her  fmm  the  hideous  ,t,'ai)in,i,' 
mouths  of  the  jjilded  froj,^s  lyinn^  alonj,^  the  edge  of 
the  basin.  'Twas  the  ston  ..f  Jupiter's  wrath  .-iq-ain-t 
the  Lvceans  wh.  the  sculptor  had  toM.  and  Calvert 
remembered  it  out  of  his  Ovid.  I'.eyond  this  lovely 
fountain  the  green  level  of  the  tapis  vert  fell  away  to 
the  great  IJassin  dWppollon.  win  re  the  sun-god  dis- 


])orte(l  himself  among  his  Tritons,  the  f< 


the  great  jets  of  water  bhnvn  from  their  shell 
rising  high  in  the  air  and  scattered  into 


)amy  tops  of 
■trn--j)ets 


niiiht 


spray  by  the 


wmd 


It  was  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  Mr   Calvert 
stood  gazing  at  it  a  long  v.hile — at  the  softiv  plaving 


fountains  and  the  sombre  b 


'OS(|uets  and  the  sculptured 
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groups  .;n  even  lian.l,  siK.uin-  lainfh  in  the  niooii- 
li^ln.  I'auns  and  satyrs  poc'iH-.l  from  tlie  dense 
foliage.  Here  there  showed  a  Wnus  sculptured  in 
some  loman  isle  hefore  ever  C.-esar  an<l  his  cohorts 
lia«I  ])ressed  the  soil  of  (iallia  heneath  their  Roman 
sandals;  there,  a  Canymede  or  a  Ceres  or  a  Minerva 
gleamed  wan  and  beautiful;  heneath  an  ilex-tree  a 
r.acchus  leaned  liglnlv  ..n  his  marble  thvrsus.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  hierarchy  ..f  Olvmpus  had  de- 
scended to  dwell  in  this  royal  pleasure-ground  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Roi  Soleil. 

Filled  with  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  scene.  Cal- 
vert  at    length   turned   away   and.   i)assing  down   the 
great  flight  ..f  marble  stejis  leading  to  the  Orangery, 
slowly   made   his   way   into   the  park.    The   shadows 
were  so  dense  here  that  the  statues  looked  ghostly  in 
the  dim   light.      Xow  and   then  he  could  hear  a  k)w 
laugh  and  catch  the  flutter  of  a  silken  gown  along  the 
shadowy  walks,  or  the  glint  of  a  strav  moonbeam' on  a 
sdver   sword,      lie    strolled    about,    scarcelv    knowing 
whither,  guided  by  the  sound  of  splashing  water,  and 
comino-   ui)on   manv    a  beautiful   spot    in' his   solitarv 
ramble,  among  them  that  famous  IJosfjuet  de  la  Reine 
where  the  scoundrelly,  frightened  Rohan  had  sworn 
the  (Jueen   had   stoo])ed   to   him.      lie   p;tssed   bv   the 
place,  all  unconscious  of  its  unhappy  histMrv.  and  so 
on  down  a  broad  path. >  ay  toward  the  tapis  vert. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along,  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  around  him,  and  smiling  now  and  again 
to  think  that  fortune  should  have  placed  him  iirthe 
midst   nf  such   unaccustnmed    splendnrs.   he   suddenly 
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heard  llu-  s<iun(ls  of  a  liitr  near  liiiii.  Iiiii^rnil  in  tenta- 
tive aceor 
Aul; 


an   instant    later  lie   r 


eeo'nnzen 


St. 


lire  s  voice 


was   written    tor  \()ii. 


Mad 


nne 


aiK 


1    "t 


is   ealle' 


Le    I'avs   (In   Tendre.' "   lie   said,   still    finireriiiLr  tin 


strincfs. 


1    would    watider    in    the    land    with 


von. 


Mailanie."  Suddenly  he  he.L^ius  to  sinq-  softlv.  and, 
in  the  silence  and  perfume  of  the  summer  night,  his 
hushed  voice  sounded  like  a  caress: 


I, ami  of  tlie  madrigal  .and  ode. 

Of  rainbow  air  atui  cloiulli-ss  wrathcr, 

Tfll  me  what  ferny,  cllln  road 

Will  K-atl  my  fa;^ci'  footsteps  tliithcr. 

Tricked  out  witli  i;cins  shall  I  i^o  hither : 
Or  in  a  c,'irria;^e  .\  la  mode. 
Land  of  the  madrigal  .and  ode. 


Of  rain 


ibow 


air  and  clondlt 


•ss  we.alher  ; 


() 


the 


irh  hv  I,( 


h 


r  m  tile  !.,Mrl) 
With  roses  erown'd  and  sprii^s  of  lu-.itlier, 
With  mandolin  and  d.irt  enhow'd 
Sh.all  C"upid  and  I  v;ii  to;.;ether — 
Land  of  the  niadriijal  and  ode. 
Of  raint)o\v  air  and  cloudless  weallu  r? 

As  the  last  tiiiklini;-  notes  of  the  lute  died  nwav, 
Calvert  was  about  to  i^o.  but  he  was  suddenlv 
startled  by  hearinq-  a  faint  scream,  'rurninq-  <|uickh- 
and  noiseless  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
seemed  to  have  conic,  he  found  himself  in  an  in- 
stant in  a  thick  .and  beautiful  bos(|Uet.  A  double  row 
of  ilex-trees,  inside  f)f  which  rati  a  colonnade  of 
white    marble,    complctel\-    encircled    and    shut    in    a 
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cleared  space,  in  ilu-  cenirc  of  whieli  htihhled  a  foun- 
tain. Into  tin's  seehuled  spot  the  moon,  hij.,di  in  the 
heavens,  shone  with  unclouded  racHancc,  so  that  he 
saw,  as  clearly  as  thoug-h  'twere  noonday,  Madame 
de  St.  Andre  standing-  at  the  edg-e  of  the  basin,  her 
lil)s  white  and  jKirted  in  fear,  one  hand  ])ressed  against 
her  throat,  the  other  held  rou.ghly  in  the  g-ras])  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,  who  knelt  before  her.  his 
lute  fallen  at  his  side.  The  rose  which  she  harl  worn 
in  her  hair  had  escaped  from  its  diamond  loop  and 
lay  uijon  the  <,m>und  ;  the  delicate  .sfaze  d'or  of  her 
dress  was  torn  and  crushed. 

For  an  instant  Calvert  stood  in  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  Grecian  columns  and  looked  at  the  scene  before 
him  in  sick  amazement.  So  it  was  to  Adrienne  that 
St.  -Aulaire  was  sins^ins^  love-son,c:s  in  this  isolated 
spot  at  midnis:ht  !  As  he  hesitated,  .Monsieur  de  St. 
Aulaire  rose  from  his  knees. 

"  You  did  not  always  treat  me  with  cuch  contempt, 
Madame,"  he  said,  with  a  mockitii,'-  laus^h.  "  and  by 
Ciod,  I  have  no  mind  to  stand  ii  now,"  and,  puttincr 
one  arm  around  her  quiverino-  shoulders  and  crush- 
in.q-  in  his  the  hand  with  which  she  would  have  pushed 
him  from  her,  he  leaned  litjhtly  over  to  kiss  her. 

As  he  did  so,  Calvert  stepped  quietly  forward  ('twas 
wonderful  how.  thou.c^h  he  always  seemed  to  move 
slowly,  he  was  ever  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time)  and,  seizing  St.  .\ulaire  by  the  collar,  hurled 
hini  backward  with  such  force  that  he  f"il  hcavilv 
against  one  of  the  gleaming  marble  columns  and 
lay.   for  an   instant,  stunned  and  motionless.     Feel- 
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iii^  herself  thus  violently  released  from  St.  Aulaire's 
embrace,  Adriennc  sprang:  hack,  utteriri}:,'  a  low  cry 
and  ,!s'azinf^  in  surprise  at  Calvert.  The  ease  with 
which  he  had  Hung  off  the  lart^a-r  and  heavier  man 
aroused  her  wonder  as  well  as  her  admiration,  for 
she  never  imaj::^ined  Calvert's  slender,  boyish  fifjure  to 
be  possessed  of  so  much  brute  stren.nth,  and,  since  the 
days  of  llercides  and  (  )mphale,  brute  streiii^th  in  man 
has  ever  a])])ealed  to  wcjman.  IJefore  either  of  them 
could  speak,  .^t.  .\ulaire  stru;.::,',ded  to  his  feel  ;ni(!. 
wrencliin<;-  his  dres^  swonl  from  its  sheath,  sta.q-j^ered 
toward  Calvert,  tiiaistins:;  wildly  and  ineffectually  at 
him. 

■'  V  up  your  sword,  my  lord."  says  Calvert. 
contem])tuousl\-.  knocking  uj)  the  silver  blade  with  his 
own.  which  he  had  drawn.  "  We  cannot  fight  with 
these  toys.  Shoukl  you  wish  to  ])ursue  this  atTair 
with  swords  or  pistols,  if  you  prefer  the  ICnglish  mode, 
you  know  where  to  find  me.     And  now.  begone,  sir!  " 

The  (|uiet  stermiess  with  which  the  \<iung  m.in 
spoke  filled  .Adriennc  with  fresh  wotider  and  some- 
thing like  fear,  .^he  glanced  from  (, 'a! vert's  f;ice, 
with  its  look  of  calm  auth(,iity,  to  .^t.  Aulaire's  con- 
vulsed couiuenance.  The  nobleman's  face,  nsualK 
so  debonair,  was  now  white  and  seamed  with  anger. 
All  the  hidden  evil  trails  of  his  ,-oid  came  oiu  ;ind 
stamped  themselvts  visibl\  on  his  countenance,  in 
that  heat  of  pas>ion,  like  characters  written  in  a 
secret  i'^k  ;md  brought  near  a  llame. 

■'  Monsieur  I'.Xmericain,"  he  said,  lowering  his  j)oint 
and  C(jming  up  (piite  close  to  Calvert,  "  Monsieur,  \ou 
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have  a  trick  of  Itciii.;-  damnably  iiial  apropos.  I  have 
had  a  l<\ss(jn  from  you  in  skating  and  (jne  in  sinjjing, 
I)ii»  I  nc-c-d  none  in  lovc-makinj,^  My  patience— never 
very  .cereal.  1  fear— is  at  an  enck  sir!  This  intrusion, 
Monsieur  TAniericain,  is  unpardonable,'"  he  went  on, 
recovcrin.!,--  Iiis  composure  with  a  t,n-eal  effort,  "  un- 
I)ardonable— unless,  indeed,  Monsieur  hoped  to  gain 
what  I  have  just  lost,"  he  added,  smiling  his  brill- 
iant, insolent  .mile,  though  he  had  to  half-kneel  for 
sup])ort   upon  the  marble  edge  of  the   fountain. 

".Silence!"  said  Calvert,  his  white  face  filled  with 
such  sudden  horror  and  disgust  that  Monsieur  de  St. 
Aulaire  burst  out  iaughing. 

"  A  poor  compliment  to  you,  Madame,"  he  said  to 
Adrienne. 

At  the  words  and  the  UKK-king  laughte*-  _alvcrt's 
wrath  blazed  up  uncontrollably,  ilc  went  over  to 
St.  .\ulaire,  where  he  knelt  on  the  ba.sin,  and,  catch- 
ing him  again  by  the  ct)llar.  shook  him  to  and  fro 
without  mercy. 

".Another  word,  sir,  and  I  will  toss  you  into  this 
fountain  with  the  hope  that  you  break  your  head 
ag;unst  the  bottom!     .\nd  now.  go!" 

1  he  water  in  the  marble  basin  was  not  vcrv  deep, 
Dut  St.  Aulaire  did  not  covet  a  ducking — 'twould  be 
too  good  a  theme  for  jests  at  his  expense;  and 
though  he  could  still  laugh  and  talk  insolently,  he 
felt  weak  and  in  no  condition  to  prevent  Calvert  from 
carrying  out  his  threat.  Retreat  seemed  to  be  all 
leil  to  him.  With  a  sour  smile  he  got  upon  his  feet, 
and,   making  an   elaborate   courtesy  to    Madame   de 
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St.   Andre',  passed  through  tlic  coltninadc   from   the 

l)OS(|UCt. 

WhiMi  he  had  (|uitc  disa])i)c'arcd.  Calvert  turiic(l  to 
the  xtnmg  girl.  She  still  stood  by  the  bul)l)ling  foun- 
tain, pale  between  anger  and  fright,  one  hand  yet 
pressed  against  her  throat,  the  other  clenched  and 
hanyini:  1)\    her  side.     .\.t  her  feet  the  white  rose  lav 


crushed   and    unheeded. 


As   Lalvert   looked   at    the 


wilful,  beautiful  girl  before  hiin.  he  cimiprehended 
for  the  first  time  that  he  loved  ''er — loved  and  mis- 
trusted her.  The  shock  of  surjirise  that  this  cruel 
conviction  brought  with  it  held  him  rooted  to  the  spot 
for  "1  instant.  Love  had  ever  been  a  vague  dream 
to  li'iin,  but  certainlv  no  woman  coiild  be  farther  from 
his  ideal  than  this  brilliant,  volatile,  worldly  creature. 

A  smile  rippled  over  her  face,  to  which  the  c\)lor 
was  gradually  returning. 

"Well  done,  sir!  1  am  only  sorry  you  ilid  not 
droji  him  into  the  fountain,  as  you  threatened. 
"Twoulil  have  been  a  light  enough  punishment,  and, 
for  once,  we  should  ha\e  had  the  ])lea>ure  of  seeing 
Monsieur  de  St.  .\ulaire  in  something  l)esides  his  cus- 
tomary innnaculate  attire  !  ""  and  she  I'lughed  faintlv . 

As  for  Calvert,  he  could  iku  repl\-  to  her  light 
banter,  but  stood  lodking  at  her  in  silence. 

"  Well.  sir.  why  d(j  you  look  at  me  sd?  "  demanded 
.\drienne.  petulantly,  after  an  instant.  "  '  l''\'e  you 
nothing  to  say?  ilut,  indeed.  1  kiKjw  you  have!  I 
can  see  you  are  dying  to  rebuke  me  fur  this  indiscret"  n 
— this  stioll  with  Monsieur  de  St.  .\ulaire  ! '"  and  she 
gave    him   a    mutinous    side    glance    and    tapi)ed    the 
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gravel  with  Ikt  satin  slipper.  "  ( )nc  who  dares 
express  liinisclf  so  frankly  before  the  King  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  his  mind  to  a  woman!  " 

"  Ah,  Madame,  1  fear,  indeed,  that  you  can  never 
forgive  me  for  having  hetraved  my  repuhlican  senti- 
ments so  freely  in  the  presence  of  your  monarch — un- 
conscious though  I  w;i    of  doing  so." 

"Oh,  no.  .Monsieur,  you  mistake."  said  .\dricnne, 
maliciously.  "  I  can  forgive  you  for  having  hetraved 
your  republican  sentiments,  but  I  can  never  forgive 
the  King  for  not  having  i)roi)erly  rebuked  them!" 

on    the 


At    these    words   Calvert    let   his   gaze   rest 


harghty    face   befcjre   him    for   a    iiioment,   and    then, 
making  a  profound  obei.sance,  he  said,  quietlv: 

"  W  hen  you  are  quite  ready,  Madame,  jjermit  me 
to  escort  you  back  to  the  i)alace."  He  sjjoke  with 
such  formalitx-  antl  dignity  that  Adrienne  blushed  scar- 
let and  bit  her  li])s. 

"  IJefore  I  accejn  Monsieur  Calvert's  escort,  I  wish 
to  ex])lain — "  but  Calvert  interrupted  her. 

"  Xo  e.\i)lanation  is  necessary,  Madame,  surelv," 
he  said,  a  little  wearih  . 

She  bhushed  yet  more  deeply  and  raised  her  head 
imperiously.  "  ^"ou  are  right.  Monsieiu".  "Tis  not 
necessary,  as  you  say,  but  T  will  accept  no  favor— not 
even  a  safe-conduct  back  to  the  palace — from  one 
whose  manner  "—she  hesitated,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
words— "  whose  maiuier  is  an  accusation.  lUit  though 
1  am  hurt,  I  should  not  be  surprised  by  it,  sir !  "  she 
went  on,  advancing  a  .step  and  drawing  herself  up 
imnidly.     "  It  has  ever  been  your  attitude  toward  me. 
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From  that  first  iiif^lit  wc  mi't  I  liavr  fell  myself  iiikUt 
the  han  of  your  disapproval.  Poor  Monsieur  do  St. 
Aulairc  and  I  !  "  and  she  laughed  mockint^ly. 

■■  I  i)ray  you,  Madame,  do  not  name  yourself  i'^  the 


ith 


ith  that 


I 
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same  i 

a  low  voice. 

"And  why  not.  Monsieur?  We  are  hoth  of  the 
same  world,  we  have  hoth  been  hroughl  up  after  the 
same  fashion,  we  are  jjrohahly  much  alike.  .\h.  Mon- 
sieur," she  went  on.  defiantly.  "  is  it  the  Ouakcr  in 
you — Monsieur  JetYerson  has  told  me  that  your 
mother  was  a  Quakeress — that  makes  you  hate  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  so?  Is  Paris,  then,  so 
much  more  wicked  than  your  \'ir<:^inia?  .\re  we  so 
different  from  the  women  of  your  world?  "  She  went 
up  to  him  and  ])Ut  her  beautiful  face  close  to  his  dis- 
turbed one.  "  Are  yon  so  different  from  the  men  of 
our  world.  Monsieur,  or  is  it  only  those  ijrand  yeiix 
of  yours,  with  their  serious  expression,  that  make  you 
seem  different — and  better?"  and  her  eyes  smiled 
mockingly  into  his.  "  Pshaw,  sir,  you  make  me  feel 
like  a  naughty  school-girl  when  you  re])rove  me  so. 
Upon  my  word.  I  don't  know  why  I  submit  to  it ! 
Though  I  am  younger  than  yoti,  sir,  I  feel  a  hundred 
years  older  in  exj)erience — and  yet — and  yet — there  is 
siMuething  about  you — "  She  broke  off  and  again 
tapped  the  gravel  im])atientl\   with  her  foot. 

"  I  have  said  nothing,  Madame."  Calvert  was 
(|uiet  and  unsmiling. 

"  Xo,  Monsieur,  'tis  that  I  most  object  to — you  kce]i 
silence,  but  your  eyes  reprove  me.     Oh,  1  have  seen 
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you  lookiiiir  at  iiif  with  that  rcprovin.Lj  -lance  manv 
times  wlieii  you  did  not  know  I  saw  it!  Am  I  to 
l)Ianie,  sir,  for  being  of  the  .t^neat  world  of  which  you 
do  not  approve?  Am  I  to  he  rebuked— even  silently 
—for  coniinj^r  here  with  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire.  by 
you.  Monsieur?"  Suddenly  she  dropped  her  defiant 
tone  and.  leaninj^r  aj.;ainst  the  ed.ije  of  the  marble 
basin,  looked  intently  an.l  silently  at  the  splashinif 
water  jjfleamini,'-  white  in  ilie  nioonlii^ht. 

'■  Can  you  not  see?— Do  yon  not  understand.  Mon- 
sieur?" she  said  at   lenj^-th,   hurrie.lly.  and   in  a  low 
voice.     "  Do  not  misjud-e  me.      I  have  been  brought 
up  in  this  court  life,  which  is  the  life  of  intrigue  and 
dissimulation  and  wickedness— yes,  wickedness!     \\V 
know    nothing  else.     There   is  ncj   one   in   our  world 
so  pure  as  to  be  above  suspicion.     The  walls  of  this 
great   ])alace,   thick  and  massive  as   they  are,   camiot 
keep  out  the  whispers  of  calumny  against  the  Queen 
herself.      Is  it   so  different  in  your  countrv?     Some- 
times   [  abhor  this   life  and   would   hear  of  another. 
Sometimes  1  hate  ail  this,"  she  went  on.  speaking  as 
if  more  to  herself  than  to  Calvert.     "  .\s  for  Monsieur 
de  St.   Aulaire.    I    loathe   him!     I    thank   you.    Mon- 
sieur,   for  ridding  me  of  his  presence.      If   f   seemed 
tmgratefnl.  believe  me.  1  was  not!     'Tis  but  my  pride 
which  stands  no  rebuke.      lUit  it  is  late!     Willyou  do 
me  the    favor.    Monsieur,   of  taking  me  back   to   the 
Galerie  des  (daces?  "     She  turned  her  eyes  away  from 
the  fountain,  at  which  she  had  gazed  stcadilv  while 
speaking,  and   looked  at  Calvert.      lie  saw   that  tiiey 
were  full  of  tears.     The  mask  was  down  again.     There 
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was  ail  hunihlcd.  slianuil  i\i)i\>>ii'ii  (in  tint  lovi'ly 
face  usually  so  imperious.  Tin.'  look  of  apjual  ami 
distress  went  to  his  heart  like  a  knit'e.  She  made  liiui 
think  of  some  hrilliaiU  bird  cruelly  wounded. 

I'or  an  instant  she  looked  at  him  so,  and  then 
resuming  her  imi)erious  air  with  a  palpahle  effort  and 
forcinj^  a  smile  to  her  lips,  she  j;athered  u])  her  trailin.iL; 
^t>\\n  and  ])assed  slowly  heneath  the  colnnnade.  (';d- 
vort  followin.sj:  at  her  side.  .\s  she  turned  away,  he 
stooped  (|uickly  and  picket!  u\)  the  whiie  rose  she 
had  worn  where  it  had   fallen  on  the  path. 
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1m)U  the  next  few  weeks  Mr.  Calvert  Iia.l  little  time 
—and.    indeed.    little    inelination— to    see    Adrimne. 
I  lie  disc.very   that   he   l.,ved   her   had  hnui-dit   pain 
iK't    happiness    with    it.      He    felt    the    -ulf   to,,    wi,k' 
lH'».veai    thcni.   hoth    in    cireunisianee   and   eharaeter 
to  he  hrid-ed.      How  could  he.  an  untitle.!  American, 
an  unknown  younp:  j-entleman  of  small  fortune,  pre- 
tend to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  most  heautiful,  most 
aristocratic,  and  m..st  capricious  women  in  Paris?     IJe 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  mentally  compared  Adrienne 
with   ihe  simple   young  heauties  of  X'irginia   he  had 
known— with  Miss  Molly  ra.nshawe  and"  Miss  IVggy 
tary— and  he  wondered  a  little  hitterlv  win   he  cmld 
not  have  fallen  hap])ily  in  love  with  some  one  of  his 
own  countrywomen,  whose  heart   he  couM  have  won 
and  kept,  instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  a 
dazzling  creature  quite  heyond  his  reach.     \\  ith  that 
clear  good  sense  which  was  ever  one  oi  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing  traits,    he    fully    CMiiprehended    ihe   diffi- 
culties,  the    impossihilitv    of  a    happv    ending  of   his 
passion.  aiKl.  having  no  desire  to  plav  the  role  of  the 
disconsolate  lover,  he  again  determined  lo  see  as  little 
ot  Adrienne  as  possible. 

I-or   a    while   circumstances    favored    this    decision. 
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ilomostio  affairs,  Mr.  Ji-fft-rxni  fmntil  tiiiiiMlf  with 
more  K'isiiri'  tlian  lio  luul  kiiDwii  for  miiih'  linu',  and. 
hfinj^j  ciiorniously  intrn-stcil  in  tlir  urj.;anizati(in  of  tin- 
Stat«.s-(  ii'iural,  and  n^ali/ini,'  that  thi-ir  |)ri)ccr(Hnj,'s 
wiTi-  (if  the  lirst  order  of  importance,  he  thMv.'  alino-t 
daily  frctin  I'aris  to  \  er>ailles  to  as>i>t  at  thi'ir  stormy 
deIil)t'rations.  Mr.  I'alvert  attinded  him  thither  at 
his  e\])ress  wish,  for  he  had  the  yoiiny-  man's  diplo- 
matic e(hieation  tjreatly  at  heart,  and  d.esirt'd  him  to 
profit  hy  the  debates  in  the  Sail  des  Menn>.  In 
this  wav  the  yoiini,;^  <;entleman  foimd  liis  days  C(»in- 
pk'tely  filled,  while  tlu'  evenings  were  fre(|uenll\  as 
hnsily  oeeujiied  in  the  preparation  of  letters  for  tlie 
Amerii-an  packet,  dictated  1>>  Mr.  |et'fer-<on  and 
narratiiiLj^  the  <lay's  events.  ( )f  thin,i4;s  to  he  writ- 
ten there  was  no  lack.  Day  afti'r  day,  thron.Ljh  tin- 
hot  months  of  May  and  jniie,  events  succeeded  one 
another  rajjidly.  Tempestuon-  debates  anioiii^  the 
noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  the  tiers  etat,  upon  the 
(juestion  of  the  verification  of  their  ])owers,  si'pa- 
rately  and  tui,''ether,  were  followed  by  ])ro|)o>ition 
and  C()unter-pro])osition,  l>y  commissions  of  concilia- 
tion which  did  not  conciliate,  by  royal  letters  com- 
manding a  fusion  of  the  three  orders,  hy  secessions 
from  the  nohilit\-  and  clergy  to  the  grimly  determine'' 
and  united  tiers,  by  courtly  intrigues  at  .Marly  for 
the  King's  favor  in  behalf  of  the  noI)les,  by  royal 
seances  and  ruses  which,  instead  of  postpcjiiing,  (July 
hastened  the  evil  hour,  by  the  famous  oath  of  the 
Xcmiis  Court,  and  by  tlie  triumph  ui  the  third  estate. 
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An.l    in    this   .li.tr.-Hiin^    da^li   ,,{   .,|,,..,.iM^r   ^,nVnk-A\ 
fums.  ami.l  tins  first  crash  a.i.l  .lon.ifall  of  the  ancient 
••nlcr  uf  ihin^^s.  there  passcl,  ahiinst  unnotkv.I.  save 
I'.v  the  ueei.in.i,r  0„een  and  harasse.l  Ki„jr.  ,,hu  lunij,' 
over  his  ,„llnw.  the  la  .  .\.^U.  ,1,,.  last  childish  •.v..r.ls 
•'»    the    Danphin.      The   tire.l    little   n.val    hea.l.   which 
l'a<l  been  -recte.l  ei^dit  years  !.et,.re  with  snch  accia- 
•n|'l'"ns  .,f      nh.isiastic  deli-ht.  ,lrn,,,,e,l   weariiv  an.l 
•'II  mn...tice.l  fur  the  last  time,  happilv  i^Minrant  nf  the 
martyr  s  cn.wn  it  ha<I  escaped.     Calvert  had  the  news 
Ir.-tn   Madame  de    Mcntmorin   when   he  went   t..  pay 
Ins  respects  to  her  on  the  evenin-  of  the   ^1  «'f  (nne 
an.!  in  nnaffination  he  saw.  over  and  over  a-ain    the' 
lovely    face   of  the   (Jueen    distorte.l   with    unavailinir 
j^^rie:.  '^ 

All  these  pui)lic  occi-.rrences  which  filled  the  InnTv- 
niR  <lays  were  reporte.l  i„  Mr.   [eff erson's  lono-  letters 
to  (.eneral   \\'ashit,-ton.  to  the  .Secretarv  .,f  "l-orei-rn 
Affairs.   .Mr.  Jay.  to   .Mr.    .Ma.lison.   m/.   Carnuchacl. 
•""I  other   irien.ls  in   .America.  wh.,m  he  !,„,.,,  t„  ,,^. 
deeply    interested    in    the    trend    of     [M-ench    affairs 
Indeed,  he  knew  fully  wher.  of  he  wmte.  fnr.  althon-di 
in    that    snmmer   of    '.S.,   the    position    of   the    I'nited 
States  m  relation  to  Knrope  was  anvthino-  l,„t  envia- 
We,   tlion^h    we   were   <!eeply   in   .lel.t   and   our  cre.lit 
altnost   -one.   tho„oh    |.:n..ia„,l   an.l    .^pai„    tnrne.l   us 
the  col.I  shoul.ler,  thonj^h  our  enemies  were  .lilicrentiv 
circnlatin-    dama,t,Mn,t;    stories    „f    the    .lisunioir    the 
I>ankruptcy.    the    a-itation    in    .\merican    affairs'    vet 
so    fnen.IIy    uas    the    frencli    government    to   ns.'so 
'leep    ihe    personal    respect    an.l    a.lim-ration    for    Mr. 
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JcHiiMjii  a>  llif  i\i>rcMiitati\».'  oi  tin.'  iiU'aiU  npul)- 
lic,  that  lu'  ua>  c<iiisultf<l  In  ilk'  Icadci  ^  of  all 
parlies  and  rcciivcil  the  C'JiitidciK*'^  >>[  llic  most  iiillii- 
cntial  men  of  tlie  day.  So  i.lo>e,  indeed,  was  his 
eonnection  with  the  minister^  in  power  that,  thirinj,' 
tile  early  da\s  (jf  June  and  in  |'ur.>nance  of  an  id^a 
which  had  ocenrnd  to  him  dnrin.L;  a  conversation  with 
Lafayi'tte,  Mr.  ."^Iiort,  and  Monsieur  de  ."^t.  I'.tienne. 
1  e  drew  up  a  pa])er  for  the  consideration  of  the 
KiujL;;,  which,  if  it  had  received  the  royal  sanction. 
mi.iL;lit  have  produced  the  hest  residts.  it  was  a  char- 
ter of  those  riurhts  which  tile  Kinj,'^  was  williniL;.  nay. 
,i;!ad,  to  -rant,  hut  it  wa>  Mr.  Jefferson's  earnest 
conviction  tlial  Louis  should  ctmie  forward  with  this 
charter  of  hi>  own  free  will  ami  otTer  it  to  his  ])eople, 
to  he  sit,nied  hy  himself  and  every  nienil>er  of  the  Na- 
tional .\>seuil)ly.  Hut  the  Kill's  timidit)  and  the 
machinations  of  Monsieur  ami  the  (.diiite  d'Artois 
])revented  this  plan  from  coniini^^  \o  anythiiiiL,'.  .Mr. 
jclfersou,  tllinkill^■,  [)erlKips.  that  his  zeal  had  over- 
step])ed  his  discretion,  reUised  as^^ain  !o  take  ;ni  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  da\,  and  declined  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Archhishop  of  I'.ordi'aux  to  atti'iid  the  de- 
lil)eratit)ns  of  the  committee  for  the  "  th'st  draft in<;- " 
I  f  a  constitution. 

"  .My  mission  is  to  the  Kini;-  ;is  C'liief  MaL^i^trate  of 
I'rance."  said  .Mr.  JetYerson  to  llis  (lr;ice  of  llordeaux, 
"and  deei)!y  as  1  am  interested  in  the  affairs  of  \our 
country,  my  duties  C(jncern  m>  own.  Ihit  I  have 
re(|Uested  from  C'onti^ress  a  leave  of  ahsi'iice  for  ;i 
few  iiujiiths,  thai    1   may  return  to  .\merica  and  set- 
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tic  Miiuc  iniportaiit  i>ri\ril(,'  l)nsi,K'ss.  and  as  GciuTal 
\\'asliin!;l.in  and  otluT  frit'iids  will  he  onlv  too  anx- 
ions  to  hear  a  delailed  and  recent  acconnt  of  the 
jirof^rcss  of  events  here.  I  shall  esteem  it  hoth  my 
duty  and  ])lcasure  to  ac(|naint  myself  with  them  as 
fnlly  as  may  he.  without  tratiscendiui;-  the  limits  of 
my  office." 

This  leave  of  ahsence  which  Mr.  Jefferson  h;i(l 
solicited  for  some  time  w;is  anxiousl\  awaited,  hut 
packet  after  packet  arrived  without  it.  It  had  heen 
his  hoi)e  to  receixe  the  authority  of  C'on.q-ress  for  his 
de])arture  durini:^  tlie  early  sprin.<,^  that  he  miijht  re- 
turn to  \ir.<,nnia,  leavin.y:  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Cal- 
vert and  .Mr.  .^liurt,  and  retm-n  before  cold  weather 
set  in  atrain.  hut  the  vm]  of  June  was  at  hand  and  still 
no  ,vord  from  t'onp^ress. 

As  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  to 
^et  awa\-  from  Paris  for  some  lime,  he  determined 
to  celebrate  the  honrth  of  July  at  the  Lei,^-ition  with 
proj)er  ceremony,  and  invited  (|U!te  a  little  companv 
to  ilinner  for  that  day.  .\moni;  the  i^nests  were 
Madame  la  Duchesse  dWzay,  .\drienne.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Montmorin.  .Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Lafayette.  Madame  de  Tesse.  Mr.  Morris,  Bcau- 
fort,  Calvert,  and    .Mr.  .Short. 

The  Duchess  of  .Vzax  had  accepted  her  invitation 
with   characteristic   I)rus(|ueness. 

"  I  don't  ap])rove  of  your  iMHirth  of  July.  Mon- 
sieur Jefferson."  she  saiil.  "hut  T  ahvays  approve 
of  a  ,yood  dinner,  and  your  wines  are  so  excellent 
th;it  I  dare  say  I  shall  drink  your  toasts,  too." 
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I  prcjinisi'  \  on  tluTi'  shall  he  wnv  In  diUMul  the 
most  anient  royalist,"  returned  Mr.  JetTerson,  lau,q;h- 
ing' at  the  old  wonianV  sturdy  indepe'  1  ;'u  e.  And  so 
she  had  eoine,  and   Madame  de  Audio  '.vi''i   her, 

thoui^h  Adrienne,  too,  was  a  slat"  1:  •<iwrii>i.  ;.!.d  had 
not  heen  earried  away  hy  the  ■  pi'lar  vnt!  usiastn 
for  liberty  and  Monsieur  de  Lat'a\eite  w'  ieh  was 
si)readin,t::  like  wildl'ire  throui.,di  all  ranks  of  Parisian 
society. 

"  I  am  here,  not  because  I  am  so  tjreatly  in  love 
with  your  fine  American  principles."  she  said  to 
Calvert,  wlm  was  seatetl  beside  her  at  the  table,  "  but 
because  1  like  your  Mr.  Jefferson.  I'or  m\self.  I 
vastly  i)refer  a  kin,y;  and  a  court,  and  I  like  titles 
and  rank  and  ])()wer — all  of  which  is  heresy  in  your 
American  ears,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  perverse 
look.  "  However.  llenri"s  enthusiasm  is  enou,q:h  for 
us  both."  she  said,  smilin.t;  a  little  scornfully  at  her 
Ijrother.  who.  indeed,  was  (|uite  wild  with  enthusia-^m. 
and  was  on  his  feet  drink ini,»-  Lafayette's  toast  of 
"  Louij  life  and  prosjjerity  to  the  L'nited  States!" 

"  CJet  up,  Xed!"  he  says  to  Calvert.  "We  are 
drinking-  to  your  country!  We  ought  to  have  a  toast 
to  ^'orktown — see,  Mr.  Morris  is  .going  to  give  it  to 
us  now — 'The   I'rench  at   ^'orktown  !  '  " 

But  there  was  another  toast  still  more  vociferously 
greeted,  for  the  long-delayed  American  packet  hav- 
ing arrived  three  days  before  at  Havre,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  that  morning  in  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr.  Jay 
and  others  containing  news  of  the  first  importance. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  announcement  of  the 
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flection  of  (lenc-ral  W'asliiiif^ton  to  the  first  I'rosideiicx- 
of  the  L'nitc'ci  States,  and  of  hi-^  iiiauf^^uration  on  the 
13th  of  April  ill  \e\v  'S'ork  City. 

The  nath  was  administered  !)\  Chancellor  Liv- 
inj^ston,'  "  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  readinjj  from  Mr.  Jay's 
letter,  " '  in  the  ])resenee  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  assemhle<l  to  witness  the  inauj^uration.  The 
President,  apjiearine;-  upon  the  halcony.  howeil  ag'ain 
and  again  to  the  cheering  multitude,  but  could  scarcely 
speak  for  emotion."  'Tis  a  strange  and  hap]n-  coinci- 
dence that  we  should  have  this  news  on  this  day.  T 
give  you  '  President  Washington!  '  "  says  Mr.  JefYcr- 
son.  solemnly. 

There  were  tears  of  joy  in  Lafayette's  eyes  as  he 
drank  the  toast. 

"  It  makes  me  think  of  that  last  night  at  Monti- 
cello,  .\'ed."  he  said,  turning  to  Calvert.  "  when  we 
toasted  General  Washington  and  hade  farewell  to 
Mr.  Jefiferson." 

"  'Tis  a  far  cry  from  Paris  to  Monticello.  Marquis," 
said  Calvert,  smiling.  "  an<l  'tis  a  little  strange  that 
we  should  all  be  gathered  here  as  we  were  there,  dis- 
cussing our  dear  General." 

■'  And  so  your  demi-god,  your  General  Washington, 
is  elected  to  the  Presidency,"  said  Adrienne,  speak- 
ing to  Calvert.  "  'Tis  unnecessary  to  ask  whether  the 
cluiice  meets  with  your  approval." 

"  There  could  be  none  other,  Madame."  returned 
Calvert. 

"  You  are  a  loyal  admirer  of  General  Washington's. 
Monsieur.     I  see  you  know  how  to  api)rove  as  well 
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as  to  rrhiikc.  "Ti^  niiu  h  plcasaiurr  In  hr  apprctvcil 
(il  than  to  lit'  nlink(-(I.  a^  1  kimw  1)\  piT-Miial  v\\h'- 
riiMicc,"  said  .'xdriciiiu',  with  a  sli-ht  l)liish  and  a  half 
glance  at  Calvert.  She  was  so  lovel.\  as  she  s])oke. 
there  was  sucli  sunny  laughter  in  her  1)lue  eves,  that 
Calvert  gazed  at  her,  lost  in  giu'ltv  wonder  as  to 
how  he  eould  ever  have  douI)ted  tliis  beautiful  crea- 
ture, how  he  could  ever  have  condemned  her  hv 
a  thought.  The  inscrutahle  look  in  liis  serious  eves 
embarrassed  her. 

'•  Of  what  are  you  thinking.  Monsieur?  "'  she  a-ked, 
after  an  instant's  silence. 

"  T  was  wf)ndering  who  could  have  the  atidacitv  to 
rebuke  .Madame  de  St.  Andre." 

"  ■  Twas  a  ver\-  rash  xoung  gentleman  from  (ieii- 
cral  Washington's  country,"  returned  Adrieniu-,  Miiil- 
ing  suddenly,  "  who,  by  his  courage,  saved  Madame 
de  St.  .\ndre  from  the  conse<|uence-  of  a  foolish 
action,  and  who  had  the  "  greater  courage  to 
silently,    but    unmistakably.  his    disaijprobalion 

of  her." 

" 'Tis  impossible  that  he  should  be  a  fell<.w-coun- 
tryman  of  mine,  "^ladame,"  said  Calvert,  smiling,  too. 
"  It  would  indc'  d  be  a  rash  and  ill-considered  per^jn 
who  could  find  fault  with  .Mailame  de  St.  .\ndre," 

".Another  compliment.  Monsieur  Calvert!  That  is 
the  second  one  you  have  given  n^".  If  \ou  are  not 
more  careful  1  shall  begin  to  (,.,ai)t  \our  sincerity! 
I  am  not  jesting,  sir,"  she  says,  smldenly  seriou-^. 
"  I  know  not  (juite  why  1  trust  you  so  imjilicitiv,  but 
so  it  is,  and,  as  sincerit\-  is  a  rare  virtue  in  our  wurld. 
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f  sliniild  liatc  1(1  ]i)<i'  ni\  belief  in  xrnirs.  It  lakes 
no  vcrv  !,rrn  virion  'o  see  ni\'  fnnlts,  sir.  I  reeogiii/e 
:n!cl  'lepliire  tluin."  and  s'le  lixiNv'd  at  the  voimcf  man 
in  so  uinniiiLT  rind  frank  a  fasliion  a>  she  rose  from 
the  tahlc.  that  (  alvrt  tli()ii.y;ht  to  liimself  :or  the  hun- 
drefhh  time  iliat  he  had  never  st'en  anyone  so  incom- 
j>arah!\   heaulifnl  and  eharminq-. 

Ahhon.i;h  i'aris  was  nnhearahh  hot  and  (hist\'  in 
that  month  of  July,  all  the  world  staxeil  in  town  or 
drove  no  farther  than  X'ersailles  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Xational  Assembly.  Political  e^-citement 
and  interest  were  intense,  and  were  stimnlated  every 
day  !)>■  the  evtnts  takini::  jilace.  Cut  thronj::^h  it  all 
the  hii^her  classes  feasteil  ;uiil  made  merrv.  as  thout:;'h 
bent  on  Kterally  obexiiiiir  the  biblical  injunction.  Mr. 
Morris,  whos.'  success  in  societv  continued  prodigious, 
could  scarce  find  the  time  for  bis  numerous  eni^a<^e- 
ments,  ;md  was  s''en  ever  'vhere,  often  in  comjianv 
with  .Mr.  ( "alvert.  of  whom  ne  was  extr<Miielv  fond. 
Indeed,  he  ur^cMl  upon  Calvert  the  acceptance  of 
many  invilation>^  which  the  latter  would  have  de- 
cli!icd,  havin,^  an  afTectionate  rejcrard  for  the  yonntj;- 
man  and  a  pride  in  the  jiopularity  which  Mr.  Cal- 
vert had  won  absolutelv  without  efifort  and  in  spite 
of  tlu'  lack  of  all  brilliant  social  f|ualities.  Wherever 
they  went  Madame  de  St.  .\ndre  was  of  the  party. 
TVrhaps  'twas  this  fact,  rather  than  a  wish  \o  com- 
])ly  with  Mr.  Morris's  re(|uests,  that  induced  Cal- 
\ert  to  accept  the  many  invitations  extended  to 
him,  and.  in  the  constant  deli,efht  and  charm  of 
Adrienne's   presence,   his    caution   deserted   liim    and 
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lit'  t^radually  f^uiid  liinisrlf  for.^-cttin.L;-  tlu-  wiiK'  <^n\i 
belwccn  tlicni,  uf  which  hi.'  ha<l  lh(mi;ht  sn  iinirh  at 
first,  and  caj^crl}-  watchini,'-  for  her  whiTrvn  he  wont. 
lie  was  en<4ai;\'d  for  iiimniK'rahlo  pleasure-parties, 
(Hnners  a  la  matelDte.  eveniii,L;s  uilh  .^hlda^u■  de 
C'hastelhix,  when  the  .\l)I)e  Dehlle  read  hi^  verses, 
tlie  theatre  and  ojiera  with  ( iardell  and  \estris,  ahoui 
whom  all  l'ari>  was  wild,  and  water-pienics  on  the 
Seine.  In  early  June,  at  the  express  wish  d'  ihe 
Duchesse  d'f  )rleans,  .Mr.  ("alvert  and  Mr.  Morris, 
with  Madame  dWzay  and  Adrienne,  ma<le  a  visit  to 
Her  i;ii,dniess  at  Rainey.  The  t^ardens  and  ])ark  of 
this  old  castle  were  so  beautiful  that  Calvert  would 
have  liked  nothini;-  belter  than  to  lins^HT  in  them  with 
Adrienne  for  all  the  Ioujl;-  summer  da\.  hm  tlie 
Duchess,  beiui;-  very  devout,  demanded  tlu'  presence 
of  her  j.^uests  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  to  he.ar 
nia.-s.  Mr.  (/alvert  read  another  sis^n  uf  the  times  in 
the  conduct  of  Monsieur  ile  Se.mir  and  Mousieur  de 
Cubieres  during-  mass,  who  furnished  innnoderate 
amusement  to  Iler  Hi,L;hnes^"s  guests  by  puttin.ij;' 
lighted  candles  in  the  pockets  of  the  Abbe  Delillc 
while  he   was  on   his  knees. 

"  Trul)  an  edifying  exam])le  to  the  doniestic>  oppo- 
site and  the  villagers  worshi])])ing  btdow ."  thouglu 
Calvert  to  himself.  "  If  t!'e\-  but  knew  wliat  iriilers 
these  beings  are  whom  the\-  look  up  to  as  their  su- 
periors, their  res|)ect  would  be  transformed  to  con- 
tempt." .\nd  this  thought  occtu'red  to  him  again 
when,  at  dimier,  which  was  served  under  ;>  large 
marciui,'     on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau,  a  crowd  of  the 
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comiiKin  proplc'  j^atlicred  at  a  respectful  distance  and 
looked  enviously  at  the  exalted  conijiany  as  it  dined. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  numerous  pleasure-parties 
with  which  Paris  souj^ht  to  hanish  care  and  anxiety  that 
Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Morris  first  hea.d  the  astound- 
in.y^  news  of  Xecker"s  dismissal,  which  woke  the  citv 
from  its  false  trance  of  securit> .  'I'hey  were  at  the 
liotel  of  the  Marechal  de  Ca.stries.  whither  they  had 
(hiven  for  hreakfast,  wlien  his  fri<;htened  secretary, 
callinjjf  him  from  the  tahle.  told  him  the  news  which 
he  had  just  heard.  Monsieur  de  Ca.stries,  containing 
himsel'  with  difficulty  during  the  rest  of  the  meal,  at 
which  was  gathered  a  large  and  mixed  comjiany, 
drew  the  .\merican  gentlemen  aside  as  soon  as  possi- 
hle  a. 1(1  cfinfidetl  to  them  the  di.sastrous  intelligence 
he  had  just  received. 

"The  King  sent  Monsieur  de  la  Luzerne  with  the 
message,"  he  said.  '-JIc  found  Xecker  at  dinner, 
and.  exacting  a  promise  of  absolute  secrecy,  delivered 
to  him  the  King's  decree.  Without  a  word  Monsieur 
Xecker  i)ro])Osed  to  his  wife  a  visit  to  some  friends, 
but  went  instead  to  his  place  at  St.  Ouen,  and  at  mid- 
night set  out    for   r.russels." 

"What  madness!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morris.  "Does 
the  King,  then,  not  realize  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
power  in  the  state?  The  Xational  Assembly  will 
not  tolerali'  Xecker's  dismissal.  Will  you  n(jt  go 
instantly  to  \  crsailles  and  try  to  undo  this  fatal 
blunder  (.f  the  King?  "  he  asked.  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
tries sho(ik  his  head  despondinglv. 

"  "Fis  too  late." 
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we   will    <;(.   lu    Mr.    I 
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atul 
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sa 


sec  whether  he   has   heard   thi>  terrihl 

Mr.  .Morri,>,  who  was  deeply  affected  hv  the  iiilelli- 

geiice. 


Together   they  entered    Mr.    Morri 


s  s  carnacre  and 


drove  l(j\\ard  ilie  LcLrat 


ion. 


.\s  tl 


lev  made  their  wav 


aloiiy:  the   houlcvan'.s,   they   were  astonislicd    to   see 
pedestrians   and    carriay;es    snddenly    tnrn    ahont    and 

ew   nioinents   a   trooj)  of 
cavalry,    with   (h'awn    .sahres.   approached   at 


come   toward   theni.      in   a   f 
German 


a  hand  gallop,  and.  (jn  reaching  the  I 'lace  L 
Ouinze,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Calvert  found  th 
selves  confronted  b 


v  an  ai 


ouis 
em- 
igry  inoh  of  .'icveral  hundred 
persons,  who  had  intrenched  themselves  auKiiig  the 
great  blocks  of  stone  piled  tiiere  for  the  new  hridge 
building.  At  the  same  instant,  on  locjking  back,  thev 
I)erceived  that  the  cavalry  had  faced  about  and  were 
returning,  so  that  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in 
between  tlie  troops  and  the  menacing  mob.  Manv 
other  carriages  were  caught  in  the  same  cul-de-sac, 
and  Calvert,  looking  out,  saw  the  ])a!e  face  of  .Madame 
de  St.  Andre  at  the  window  of  her  carriage  beside 
him.  Her  coachman  was  trying  in  vain  to  get  his 
horses  through  the  crowd  and  was  looking  confound- 
edly frightened.  In  an  instant  Calvert  was  out  of 
his  carriage  and  at  her  coach-door. 

"  You  must  get  ai  Mr.  Morris's  carriage,  Madame."' 
he  says,  briefly,  holding  the  door  open  and  extend- 
ing a  hand  to  Adrienne.  At  his  tone  of  command, 
without  a  word,  she  stepped  quickly  from  her  coach 
into  that  of  Mr.  Morris. 
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"Heavens,  Madame!  are  _\(iu  alone  in  this  nioh?" 
asks   Mr.   Morris,  in  much  concern. 

\'es — 1  have  just  leh  my  aujit  in  the  rue  St. 
Honore,"  says  .Vdrienne,  sinkini;  down  on  the  cush- 
ions.    Mr.  .Morris  put  his  head  tnit  of  tlie  window. 

"Drive  on,  Martin!"  he  calls  out.  " 'J"o  Mr. 
JeiVerson's."  Ihit  it  is  impossihle  for  the  plunp^in}^ 
hor.ses  to  nio\e,  so  dense  is  the  mob  and  so  threat- 
ening its  attitude. 

"  'J'hey  are  arminj;  themselves  with  stones,"  he 
says,  lookinjj:  out  aj^ain.  "  We  are  in  a  pretty  pass 
between  this  insane  mob  and  the  cavalry,  which  is 
advancing!  "  Suddenly  he  bursts  the  door  open  and. 
standing  on  the  coach-step,  so  that  he  is  well  seen, 
he  calls  out,  "Drive  on  there.  Martin!  Who  stops 
an  -Vmerican's  carriage  in   Paris?" 

.\s  he  made  his  ajipearance  at  the  coach-door  a 
shout  went  up,  and  a  man  standing  near  and  ])oint- 
ing  to  .Mr.  Morris's  wooden  stump,  cries  out.  "  Make 
way  for  the  .\merican  i)atriot  cri])pled  in  the  Revo- 
lution! "  At  his  words  a  great  cheer  goes  up,  and 
Mr.  .Morris,  scrambling  back  into  the  coach,  bursts 
out  into  such  a  hearty  laugh  that  Calvert,  and 
-Xdrieune.  too.  in  si)ite  of  her  fright,  cannot  refrain 
from  joining  in  il.  The  peo])le  fall  back  and  a  lane 
is  formed,  through  which  Martin  urges  his  horses  at 
a  gallop. 

"  'Twill  be  a  good  story  to  tell  Mr.  Jefiferson,"  says 
Mr.  Morris,  when  he  can  si)eak.  "  I  think  this 
wooden  stump  has  never  done  such  yeoman  service 
as  to-day." 
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"HI  am  not  mistaken,  that  v.as  my  frii'ii'l  lUr- 
tran('  "  s.ays  Calvirt.  Icmkini::  back  at  tin-  man  who 
had  .-lartt'd  the  cheer  for   Mr.   Morris. 

They  had  scarce  j.(ot  throiiL,di  the  moh  when  the 
cavalry,  ailvancinj.?.  were  met  hy  a  shower  of  stones. 

"The  ca])tain  is  hit."  says  Calvert,  still  looking' 
out  of  the  cc)ach-win(h)W.  I'ale  \^ith  fear,  .\drienne 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  ''jilvert  covere<I  it  with 
one  of  his.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  (jf  sii^ht 
of  the  fray  an<I.  drivinj.^  as  rapidly  as  ])ossil)le  u])  the 
Chaini)s  Elysces.  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the  Le- 
j.:fation. 

Mr.  Jefl'ers..  .vas  not  at  home,  hut  in  a  few 
moments  he  came  in  with  the  accoimt  of  havin.LT  been 
stopped  also  at  the  Place  Louis  (Juinze  as  he  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Monsieur  de  Lafa\ette  and  a  con- 
firmation of  the  news  rei^^ardin^'  .\e>.kers  dismissal. 

"  It  is  sufificientl}  clear  with  what  indij^^nation  the 
people  regard  the  presence  of  troo])s  in  the  cit\."'  he 
said,  "and  hy  to-morrow  they  will  make  known,  1 
have  no  doubt,  their  equall\  bitter  indis^nation  at  the 
removal  of  Xecker.  .Affairs  are  coming  rapidh  to 
a  crisis;  the  I'alais  Royal  is  is  evening-  in  a  state 
of  the  wildest  agitation,  so  dWzay  has  ju.-t  told  me, 
and,  indeed,  the  city  is  not  safe,  even  on  the  boule- 
vards. I  shall  take  yoi,  I)ack.  Madame."  he  went  on. 
turning  to  Adriennc.  "  I  believe  the  carriage  of  the 
American  Minister  will  be  treated  with  respect  even 
by  this  insane  mob." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  Monsieur."  said  Madame  de 
St.  Andre,  risitig,  "  and.  as  it  is  late,  perhaps  we  had 
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hetttr  -o  at  oiicc,  altlion-li  I  hate  to  take  you  away 
from  M')iisi(.-iir  Morris  and  Monsieur  CalvcTt.'" 

"  Oil,  as  for  nic,  I  am  nff  to  the  Club  to  hear  further 
details  of  the   riot  and   afterward  to  a  supper   with 
Madame  de   Flaliaut.     And  as   for   \ed,    I    atn  sure 
he    would    rather  a   thousand   times   escort   you   hack 
to  the  rue  St.  llonore  than  to  sit  here  chattinj,'  with 
an  old  fellow  like  myself,"  said  Mr.   .Morris,  and  he 
went  off  limping  and  lauj^hing,  leavin-;-  the  others  to 
follow  quickly.     I'or.  in   truth,   it  was   late,  and  the 
disturhance     seemed     to     he     increasing     instead     of 
decreasip<-  as  the  night  wore  on.     Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Calvert   turned   into   the    Palais    R(nal  on   their  way 
hack,    after    leaving    Adrienne    safe    in    the    rue    St. 
I  lonort.  and  fouml  it  a  seething  mass  of  revolutionarv 
humanity,  as  <r.\zay   had   re;.M-it'd.       The  agitation 
increa.sed  all  during  the  foil,  w     ,  day  of  the  13th.  and 
on  the  14th  was  struck  the  first  great  blow  which  re- 
sounded throughout  I'rance.     Mr.  Jefferson  and  Cal- 
vert,   who.    unc(jnscious    of   the    disturhance    in    the 
distant   quarter  of  the    Bastille,   were   calling  at   tiie 
hotel  of  Monsieur  de  Corny,  had  the  particulars  from 
that  gentleman  himself.     He  came  in  hurriedly,  pale 
with  emotion  and  fear  and  haggard  with  an.xiety. 

"  Tis  all  over."  he  says  to  .Mr.  Jefferso-i  when  he 
could  .speak.  "How  it  has  happened  Cod  only 
knows.  .\  fearful  crime  1k.s  been  committed.  The 
deputation,  of  which  I  was  one.  advanced,  under  ;; 
flag  of  truce,  to  have  speech  with  de  Launay,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bastile,  when  a  discharge  killed  several 
men  standing  near  us.     We  retired,  and  instantlv  the 
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great  tlironj,--  of  pfopU' — t'lorc  wiTi',  ('i>>(\  ktmus.  how 
main    thousand   uri'tchi's  waitinij   tluTc — ni><hi'il    f(jr- 


wa.'d,  ami  arc  oven  ik 


)\v  ill  pos^-rssidii  of  that  iinpri-jLj- 
uaMc  fortification.     'Tis  iiicrnHMc  how   "luas  doiu'."' 

"And  do  Laiina\  ?  "  in(|uirod  ('alvirt. 

"  Ik'  lias  hciii  hihcadt'd  and  dra;^;;*.')!  to  thi-  Tlacc 
de  (ircvc."  says  dc  Corny,  <,dooniil\'.  "  Conic,  it  voii 
wish  to  sec  the  w(jrk  of  destruction,"  and  he  rose 
hurriedly. 

Toj^etlicr  the  gtMnlcnicn  entered  Mr.  JelhTson's 
carria,iL;e,  which  was  waitinjj^,  and  were  driven  alonjij 
the  Ixnilevards  toward  the  Uastille.  lUit  the  streets 
near  the  prison  were  so  crowded  with  sjiectators  and 
armed  rufiians  that  they  were  finally  forced  to  alij:;ht 
from  the  carriage,  which  was  left  in  the  i'lace  l\o\ale, 
and  proceed  on  foot.  .\s  tl!e\  passed  Monsieur 
r>eaumarchais"s  ij^ardeii,  tlie\  canu'  upon  Mr.  .M<  rris 
and  Madame  de  I-'lahaut,  who  liad  also  dri\en  thither 
and  were  leanini;  a.i;ainst  the  fence  lookinj;  ou  at  the 
work  of  demolition. 

■■  'S'ou  slioiild  have  heen  here  some  moments  ago," 
said  Mr.  M  •.  "■  Lafayette  has  ju-t  ridden  1)\-  witli 
the  key  of  the  llastille,  which  has  heen  t^iven  to  him 
and  which,  he  tells  me.  1k'  proposes  sendiiiL;  to  Ceii- 
eral  W'ashincjton.     .\  strange  <:;[({  !  " 

"Why  strange'"  incjuired  Mr.  Jefferson.  " 'Ti.s 
an  omI)lem  of  hard-earned  liherty." 

"  .\n  emhlem  of  madness,"  saiil  Mr  Morris,  with 
a  shrug.  "  However,  I  have  witnessed  some  tlirilliiii,' 
scenes  in  this  madness.  But  an  hour  ago  a  fellow 
clinihed  upon  the  great  iron  gate  and,  failing  to  I)ring 
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it  (Idwn,  imitlnrcfl  his  ounraik-s  to  pull  him  hv  i]w 
li'K's,  tliii.s  Mislaiiiinj;  thf  rack,  lii-  liad  tlif  onirni^o 
and  stri'nj;th  to  hold  on  ii-,til  his  hnihs  wcrt'  torn 
from  the  sookfts.  "{"would  maki'  a  j^jri-at  painting-. 
and  I  shall  sn-^j^a-st  the  idea  to  d'Anjj^ivilicrs." 

"Do    tluy    know    of    this    at     \\Tsailli-s  ?  "'    askrd 
Calvert. 

"  Tlu'  Due  lie  IJancourt  pas.sed  in  his  carria.cfe  half 
an    hour   a.t,^),"    said    .Mr.    .Morris,    "on    his    \\a\    1(» 
\  ersailles  to  inform  the  Kint,'.      \  esterdas    it  was  the 
fashion   at    X'ersailles  tiot   to  helieve   that    there   wtMe 
any  distnrhanees  at   I'aris.      I  presume  that  this  dav's 
transactions   will   induce  a   conviction   that   all    is   not 
perfectly  (piit't  !      Hut,  even   with  this  awful  evidence, 
the  King  is  capahU'  of  not  heinj;  convinced.  1   \enture 
to  .say."     lie  was  (juite  rit^ht  in  his  surmise,  and  'twa>- 
not   until  two  o'clock   in   the  nmrnin;.,^  that    .Monsieur 
de  Liancourt  was  ahle  tf)  force  his  wa\  into  the  Kin.q-'s 
l)ed-cham!)er    and    compel    His    .M:iiest\    to    listen    to 
a  1  arrative  of  the  awfid  events  of  the  da\    in    Paris. 
Ill  the  meantime  crowds  of  the  jj^reatest  ladies  and 
gentlemen  tlockeil  to  the   Place  de  la   I'.astille  to  wit- 
ness   the    strange   and    horrid    scenes    there   t'uacting, 
ruhhing   elhows    with    the   armed   and   drunken   scum 
of  the  city,  and  only  retiring  when  night  hid  the  sight 
of  it  all  from  tlicni.     It  was  amid  a  very  carnival  .  .f 
mad    liberty,    of   flaring    lights    and    hideous    noises, 
of  fantastic  and  terrible  figures  thru.sting  their  infu- 
riated  countenances   in    at    the   coach-windows,   with 
a  hundred  orders  to  halt  and  to  move  on.  a  hundred 
demands  to  know  if  there  were  arms  in  the  carriage, 
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that  Mr.  Ji'Tursoii  ami  (aKiit  linalh  n -:im' '1  llu- 
*  Iiailips  I".I\.-ri>  ami  tlic  Xiiurican  l.i't^aliMii  Willi 
the  lU'xt  flay  tlu'  t'"r(i;4;ii  1!"imi|i^  wife  <li«.iiii-s((|  \<\ 
iii-iKt  of  till'  frii;litfiu(l  Kini;.  aiiii  i'ati-  liai!  an  aniu'l 
Milivf  I'.oiirLTi'oiM-  of  fort\  tlioiisatitl  nun,  at  tlu'  hcait 
of  wliii-li.  to  Mr  jctTcrsiin\  sati->f;iilioii  am'  Mr. 
Morris's  dismay.  I.afavftti'  was  jiKiiiil  a-  coiiuiiaii- 
ilrr  in-i-liiif  l"rom  tl'r  I'ltli  to  the  iS'tli  of  that  fatal 
July  tui'iit}  iiohic  Towards,  aiiioii'..;-  ilicin  Monsii'iir 
'lo  l'.roL;lii-.  Motivji'tif  de  ."st.  Aulairc',  si\  princo  of 
till'  l)loo(!  royal,  iiu-hidiiiL;-  tlu-  ( 'otiiti'  d' \rtoi<  and 
tl'e  Princos  of  '. 'oiidt.'-  ami  Coiiti.  l1rd  .affriulitcd  hrfort' 
tlu-  first  sTust  of  tlu'  storm  'Mtlu'riiis/  over  IVamc. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

MONSIKIR   DK    LArAVKTTK    ISKINciS    ruiKNUS   TO   A   DIN- 

\i:r  at  tmk  i,i:(;ati()\ 

It  was  in  tlu'  midst  of  iIk-  alarms,  the  iiorror.  and 
feverish  aj,ntati(jn  following  hard  upon  the  takinjij  of 
the  Bastille  and  the  assassination  and  tlifjht  of  so 
many  important  personages,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  one 
evening,  received  from  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  a  hur- 
ried note.  re(|uestnig  a  dinner  f(5r  himself  and  several 
friends.  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert,  who  were  dining 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  would  have  retired,  that  the  com- 
pany might  he  alone,  but  Monsieur  de  Lafayette, 
coming  in  almost  instantly,  urged  upon  the  gentle- 
men to  remain. 

"  Tis  to  be  a  i)olitical  deliberation,  at  which  we 
shall  be  most  happy  anil  grateful  to  have  you  assist." 
he  said,  gracit)usly,  for,  though  he  disliked  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, he  appreciated  his  abilities,  and  as  for  Calvert,  he 
both  liked  and  admired  the  young  man,  having  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  g(jod  sense  and  keen 
judgment. 

y.lr.  Jefferson,  though  deeply  embarrassed  by  that 
thoughtlessness  which  made  the  American  Legation 
the  rendezvous  for  the  leaders  of  op])osing  factions 
in  French  jjolitics,  made  his  imexi)ected  guests  ;is 
welcome  as  jjossible,  but,  though  he  was  urged  again 
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aii'l  again  tu  express  Iiiinself  I.y  l.afayettr  ami  his 
tricnds — lie  had  hrought  with  him  some  ni  the  must 
brilliant  and  most  intluential  of  the  revulntionary 
leaders,  (TAzav.  i'.arnave,  Lanieth,  Mounier.  and 
Duport — he  yet  remained  an  almost  silent  spectator 
of  the  ])r()l()nged  dehate  which  took  ])lace  when  the 
cloth  had  been  removed  and  wine  jjlaced  on  the  table, 
according  to  the  American  custom.  The  discussion 
was  o])ene(l  by  Lafayette,  wIkj  submitted  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  assembled  company  his  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  to  which  he  was  inordinately  attached  and 
which  he  designed  as  a  prelude  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion. With  pride  and  emphasis  he  read  aloud  the 
most  im])ortant  of  his  dicta,  and  which,  he  owned 
with  a  profound  bow  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  been 
largely  inspired  by  the  great  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

'■  The  Rights  of  Man  "  were  received  with  acclaim 
and  approved  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
then  was  introduced  the  main  theme  of  the  di.scu.s- 
sion — the  new  constitution  ])rojected  b\  the  .\ssembly. 
So  incredibly  frank  were  the  deliberations  that  the 
three  .\merican  gentlemen  could  not  but  marvel  that 
they  were  allowed  to  be  present.  "Twas  a  curious 
exhibition  of  weakness,  thought  Calvert,  that  thev 
should  be  allowed,  nay.  urged,  to  ])ariicipate  in  such 
a  session,  .^o  intimate,  indeed,  were  the  (K'tails  i)re- 
sented  to  the  company  by  its  different  members,  so 
momentous  the  questions  raised  and  settled,  that  even 
Mr.  ]Morris,  usually  so  impetuous,  hesitated  to  ex- 
I'ress   an   ojiinion.     Only    when    it   had   l)een   decided 
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ihal  the  Knv^  slu.uUl  luivc  a  suspensive  veto;  tliat  the 
L  egislature  should  be  comixjse.l  of  but  one  cliamber, 
elected  bv  the  people  ;  only  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  noblesse  xvere  to  be  rendered  powerless  and  that 
Lafayette  had  abandoned  his  King,  <lid  Mr.  Morns 

burst  forth.  ,  , 

•■  This  is  madness.   Marquis."  he  says,  scarce  able 
to  contain  himself.     "  rake  from  the  King  his  power 
and  this  realm  will   fall   into  anarchy,  a  bloody  dis- 
tmion    the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen! 
This  countrv  is  use<l  to  being  governed,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  governed.     Strengthen  the  Kmg's  hands- 
fur  Ciod-s  sake,  do  not  weaken  them!     Attach  yout-- 
self  to  the  King's  party-tis  this  unhappy  coimtry  s 
„nlv  hope  of  salvation.     Range  yourself  on  the  side 
of  His  Majestv's  authoritv.  not  on  that  of  this  insane, 
uncontrollable'  people.       What   have    I    seen    to-day? 
.\s   I   walked  under  the  arcade  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
wlrit   was  the  h.irrible.  the   incredibly  horrible  sight 
that  met  mv  eves?     The  head  of  one  of  your  chief 
,iien— of  Foulon.  Counsellor  of  State,  borne  aloft  on 
a   pike,   the   bodv   dragged   naked   on   the   earth,   as 
th.ni.di  'twere  some  dishonored  slave  of  Roman  days, 
(iradous  CumI!  what  a  people!     Have  we  gone  back- 
^var<l    cnturies   to   pagan    atrocities?     And    you   talk 
,,f    making    this    people    the    supreme    authority    in 
I'rance!     Your  partv  is  mad!  " 

••  If    'tis    madness."    says    Monsieur    de    Lafayette, 
coldlv.  ••  1   am  none  the  less  determined  to  die  with 

them." 

"  "Twould  be  more  sensible  to  bring  them  to  their 
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senses   and  live   with   them,"   returned   Mr.    Morns, 
dryly. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  gain  the  liberty,  so  long  and 
so  hardly  withheld  from  us,  without  bloodshed.  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  hath  said  that  the  tree  of  liberty 
must  be  .vatered  with  blood." 

"  'Tis  a  different  creed  from  the  one  you  believed 
in  but  a  short  time  ago."  rejoined  Mr.  Morris. 
"  'Twas  not  very  long  since  I  heard  you  prophesying 
a  blo'  'less  revolution.  And  this  horde  of  undis- 
r'\  ,  troops,   for  which  you  are  responsible — do 

.  ot  tremble  for  your  authority  when  you  deny 
.   J  King's?  " 

"  They  will  obey  me,  they  love  me,"  cried  Lafay- 
ette, rising  in  some  confusion,  not  unmixed  with 
anger.  "  At  any  rate,  'tis  too  late  to  draw  back.  Our 
dispositions  are  taken,  gentlemen,"  he  adds,  turning 
to  the  company,  which  had  risen  at  his  signal,  "  and 
we  will  now  withdraw,  sensible  of  the  courtesy  and 
hospitality  we  have  received,"  and  with  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Morris  and  Calvert,  he  passed  from  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen. 

"What  uiadness!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morris,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  company.  "  This  is  a  country 
where  everything  is  talked  about  and  nothing  under- 
stood, my  boy."  He  sank  into  a  chair  opposite  Cal- 
vert's and  poured  himself  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  There  goes  a  man  who,  in  his  vanity,  thinks  him- 
self capable  of  controlling  these  terrific  forces  he  has 
helped  to  awaken,  but,  if   I   mistake  not,  he  is  not 
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equal  to  the  business  in  hand.  He  has  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  is  lacking  in  judgment  and  strength.  He 
has  le  besoin  de  briller,  unfortunately,  and  does  from 
vanitv  what  he  should  do  from  conviction.  I  am 
almost  glad  that  affairs  call  me  to  England  for  a 
while  and  that  I  shall  not  be  a  witness  to  the  Marquis's 
mistakes  and  the  horrors  toward  which  I  see  France 
fast  drifting." 

"  You  are  leaving  for  England  ?  "  asked  Calvert,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Morris.    "  I  have  thought  for 
some  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
to  London  on  business  connected  with  my  brother's 
estate  in  America,  and  letters  which  I  received  lately 
have   deci.l.d   me   to   go   at   once.     Moreover,"   and 
here  he  iicsitated  slightly  and  laughed  his  dry,  hu- 
morous laugh,  "  I  have  ever  thought  discretion  the 
better    part   of   valor,   my   boy.    To    speak   plainly, 
Madame  de  Flahaut  becomes  too  exigeante.     I  have 
told  her  that  I  am  perfectly  my  own  master  with  re- 
spect to  her,  and  that,  having  no  idea  of  inspiring  her 
with  a  tender  passion,  I  have  no  idea  either  of  sub- 
jecting myself  to  one,  but  I  hardly  think  she  under- 
stani     my  attitude  toward  her.    Besides,"  he  went  on, 
wiih  so  sudden  a  change  of  tone  and  sentiment  that 
Calvert  could  not  forbear  smiling,  "  I  find  her  too 
agreeable  to  bear  with  equanimity  her  treatment  of 
me.     The  other  day,  at  Madame  de  Chastellux's,  her 
reception  of  me  was  such  that  I  think  I  would  not 
again  have  troubled  her  w^ith  a  visit  had  she  not  sent 
for  me  to-day." 
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"  And  (lid  you  go?  "  asked  Calvert,  smiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  bursting  out  laughing. 
"  Of  course  I  went,  Xed — that  is  the  way  with  all 
of  us — tlie  women  treat  us  with  contemi)t  and  we  go 
away  in  a  huff,  vowing  never  to  see  them  again,  and 
they  beckon  to  us  and  back  we  go,  glad  to  have  a 
word  or  glance  again.  She  treated  me  very  civilly 
indeed,  and  received  me  at  her  toilet —  iwas  a  very 
decent  performance,  I  assure  you,  Ned.  She  un- 
dressed, even  to  the  shift,  with  the  utmost  modesty, 
and  I  would  have  found  it  a  pleasant  enough  experi- 
ence, if  a  trifle  ast;junding  to  my  American  mind,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun, 
who  came  in  and  who  is  confoundedly  at  his  ease 
in  Madame  de  Flahaut's  society.  High  ho !  we  two 
are  not  the  only  favored  ones.  She  is  a  thorough- 
paced flirt  and  plays  off  C  n  against  Wycombe — he 
is  Lansdowne's  son  anc  .  'est  admirer — or  the 
Bishop  against  myself,  as  it  su..s  her  whim.  I  woulu 
warn  you  to  beware  of  women  as  the  authors  of  all 
mischief  and  suffering,  did  I  not  think  it  too  late."  he 
said,  looking  keenly  at  the  young  man,  who  bluslKnl 
deeply.  "  Come  to  London  with  me,  Ned,"  he  went 
on,  impulsively,  after  an  instant's  silence.  "  I  think 
you  and  I  will  not  be  bad  travelling  companions  and 
will  enjoy  the  journey  together  prodigiously." 

"  I  thank  you,  ^Ir.  Morris,"  said  Calvert,  shaking 
his  head,  "  but — but  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
France." 

"  Ah,  'tis  as  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  slowly. 
"  and  Madame  de  St.  A.ulre  is  a  most  charming  and 
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beautiful  woman.  Forgive  me  for  having  guessed 
your  secret,  boy.  'Tis  my  interest  in  you  which 
makes  me  seem  impertinent.  Have  you  told  her  that 
you  love  her?  " 

"  'Tis  a  poor  game  to  tell  all  one  knows,"  says 
Calvert,  again  shaking  his  head  and  smiling  a  little 
bitterly.     "  Besides,    it    would    be   but    folly    in    this 

case." 

"  Folly !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Morris.    "  Don't  be  above 
ccjmmitting  follies,  Ned !     Old  age  will  be  but  a  dreary 
thing  if  we  have  not  the  follies  of  youth  to  look  back 
upon.     Happiness  and  folly  go  hand  in  hand  some- 
times.    Don't  miss  one  in  avoiding  the  other,  boy! 
Besides,  whv  do  you  call  your  love  for  her  folly? 
By  the  Lord  Harry,"  he  burst  out,  "  why  shouldn't 
she  love  you  in  return?     Tis  true  you  are  not  one  of 
the  dukes  or  marquises  who  follow  her  about,  but  I 
think  that  no  disability,  and,  were  she  not  a  capri- 
cious, worldly  woman,  she  would  have  the  wit  vastly 
to  prefer  a  clean,  honest  American  gentleman  to  these 
dissolute  popinjays,  whose  titles,  riches,  and  very  life 
arc  being  menaced.    Were  I  a  woman,  Ned,"  and  he 
gave  the  young  man  a  kindly  look,  "  I  think  I  could 
find  it  inniy  heart  to  admire  and  respect  you  above 
most  men." 

"  'Tis  far  more  than  I  can  hope  for  in  Madame  de 
St.  Andre,  and  it  has  been  madness  for  me  to  think  of 
her  for  a  moment,"  said  Calvert,  gloomily. 

"Then  come  away,"  urged  Mr.  Morris.  "Come 
with  me  to  London."  But  Calvert  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. 
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"You  counselled  me  a  while  ago  not  to  he  afrai<l 
of  committing  follies,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  oivler 
man.  "  I  think  I  am  capahle  of  all  folly — I  don't 
dare  hope,  but  I  cannot  leave  her." 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  as  wise  as  1,  my  boy,"  returned 
Mr.  Morris,  smiling  cynically.  "  You  stay  because 
you  care  too  much  and  I  go  for  the  same  reason.  Re- 
lieve me,  mine  is  the  better  plan.  Rut  if  you  stay, 
speak !  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  may  have  the  sense  to 
appreciate  you.  Though  she  is  worldly  and  amlji- 
tious,  there  is  a  leaven  of  sincerity  and  purity  in  her 
nature,  I  think.  And  then,  who  can  guess  what  is 
in  a  woman's  heart  ?  'Tis  the  greatest  of  puzzles. 
Who  knows  what  you  may  find  in  Adrienne  de  St. 
Andre's,  Ned?  She  is  a  high-spirited  creature, 
trained  in  her  world  to  conceal  her  feelings,  .should 
she  be  unfashionable  enough  to  have  any,  and  per- 
haps the  indifference  with  which  she  treats  you  is 
but  a  mask.  There  are  women  like  that,  bov.  who 
are  as  great  actresses  as  Raucourt  or  Contat,  and 
who  would  die  before  they  betrayed  themselves,  just 
as  there  are  women  to  whom  candor  is  as  natural  as 
breathing  and  who  can  no  more  help  showing  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  their  hearts  tha '  the  ^un  can 
help  shining.  And  now,"  he  said,  rising  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson entered  the  room,  "  I  must  be  going  or  I  shall 
he  imprudent  enough  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  this  evening." 

"  Extraordinary  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
a  troubled  air.  as  he  seated  himself.  "  I  shall  wait 
upon  Montmorin  in  the  morning  and  explain  how 
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it  has  happened  that  the  American  Legation  has  heen 
the  rendezvous   for  the  poHtical  leaders  of   France. 
But  though  this  affair  has  deeply  embarrassed  me, 
I  would  not,  for  a  great  deal,  have  missed  hearing 
the  coolness  and  candor  of  argument,  the  logical  rea- 
soning and  chaste  eloquence  of   the  discussion  this 
evening.     Would  that  it  had  all  been   employed  in 
a  better  cause!     It  seems  almost  pitiful  that  these 
men  should  be  battling  for  a  King  who,  though  mean- 
ing well  toward  the  nation,  is  swayed  absolutely  by 
a  Queen,  proud,  disdainful  of  all  restraint,  concerned 
only  in  the  present  pleasure,  a  gambler  and  intrigante. 
Dr.  Franklin  and  I  have  seen  her  in  company  with 
d'Artois  and  Coigny  and  the  Duchcsse  de  Polignac, 
than   whom  there  is   no   more   infamous  woman   in 
France,  gambling  and  looking  on  at  the  wild  dances 
and  buffoonery  of  a  guinguette,  and,  though  her  iit- 
cognita  was  respected,  think  you  the  people  did  not 
know  the  Queen?     'Tis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  a 
woman  such  as  that  that  Lafayette  and  d'Azay  and 
Barnave  bend  all  their  powerful  young  energies  and 
talents  and  may.  perhaps,  give  their  young  lives!  " 

"  There  are  those  who  think  differently  about  Louis 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  who  consider  the  Queen 
the  better  man  of  the  two,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  dryly. 
"  But  'tis  past  my  patience,  the  whole  thing,  and  I 
can  scarce  trust  myself  to  think  of  it.  By  the  way, 
Ned,"  he  said,  suddenly  turning  to  Calvert,  "  'twas 
that  villain  Bertrand,  that  protege  of  yours,  who  was 
carrying  the  head  of  that  poor  devil,  Foulon,  on  his 
pike  this  afternoon.     I  recognized  the  fellow  instantly, 
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and  I  think  he  Knew  me.  too,  thout^h  hf  was  near 
crazed  with  bhxxl  and  excitement.  lie  handed  the 
pike  to  a  comi)anion  and  shmk  into  the  cmwd  when 
he  saw  mc.  Have  a  care  of  him.  hoy.  "Pwas  the 
most  awfnl  sight  my  eyes  ever  rested  on!  And  iv<\\, 
good -night."  At  the  door  he  looked  hack  and  saw 
Mr.  JefFerson  filhng  his  long  ])i])e  with  fragrain  \'ir- 
ginia  tobacco  and  Calvert  still  sitting  beside  the  table 
with  the  troubled  look  on  his  thoughtful  young  face. 
A  week  later,  after  having  bidden  good-by  to  his 
friends  in  Versailles  and  Paris  and  having  obtained 
a  passport  from  Lafayette  at  the  Hotel  de  \'ille.  he 
set  out  for  London,  from  which  capital  he  did  not 
return  until  the  middle  of  September. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

MR.   CALVERT  RIDES  DOWN   INTO  TOURAINE 

August  was  a  dreary  month  in  Paris.  With  the 
last  days  of  July  the  heat  became  intense,  and  that, 
with  the  constant  alarms  and  ever  recurring  outbreaks, 
caused  such  an  exodus  from  tlie  city  as  soon  made 
Paris  a  deserted  place.  Mr.  Morris's  departure  was 
followed  shortly  by  that  of  the  old  Duchesse  d'Azay 
anr  Madame  de  St.  Andre,  who  went  down  to  .\zay- 
le-Roi,  so  that  in  Calvert's  estimation  the  gayest 
capital  in  the  world  was  but  a  lonoly,  uninteresting 
city.  Toward  the  close  of  August  Mr.  Jeflferson 
received  from  Congress  that  permission  to  return 
home  which  he  had  solicited  for  so  long.  and.  without 
loss  of  time,  he  prepared  to  leave  I'rance  for,  as  he 
supposed,  an  absence  of  a  few  months,  at  most. 
Among  the  multitude  of  public  and  private  affairs  to 
be  arranged  before  his  departure,  his  friends  were  not 
forgotten,  and  he  made  many  farewell  visits  to  Ver- 
sailles, Marly-le-Roi,  and  St.  Germain.  He  had  not 
thought  it  possible,  however,  to  sec  his  friends  at 
Azay-le-Roi,  but  the  middle  of  September  found  his 
affairs  so  nearly  settled,  and,  his  passage  not  being 
taken  until  the  26th  of  t^  month,  he  one  day  pro- 
,)osed  to  Calvert  that  they  should  make  the  journey 

into  Touraine. 
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"  Tis  the  most  beautiful  part  of  i-raiui'."  Ik-  said 
to  the  young  man,  "  and  I  have  a  fancy  to  show  you 
the  country  for  the  first  time  and  to  say  farewell  to 
our  friends,  Madame  d'Azay  and  Madame  de  St. 
Andre." 

To  this  proposition  the  young  man  assented,  sud- 
denly determining  that  he  would  see  .\<lrienne  ami 
put  his  fortime  to  the  touch.  'Twas  intolerable  to 
remain  longer  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fever- 
ish unhappiness.  he  decided.  Any  fate — the  cruel- 
lest—would be  preferable  to  the  doubt  which  he 
suffered.  And  surely  he  was  right,  and  uncertainty 
the  greatest  suffering  the  heart  can  know. 

"  At  the  worst  she  can  hurt  me  no  more  cruellv 
than  she  has  already."  he  said  to  himself.  "  She 
shall  know  that  I  love  her.  even  though  that  means 
I  shall  never  see  her  again." 

His  determination  once  taken,  he  was  as  eager  as 
possible  to  be  ofT.  and.  by  the  i6th.  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  their  departure.  Passports  were  obtained 
from  Lafayette  and  places  reserved  in  the  public  dili- 
gence. They  took  only  one  servant  with  them— the 
man  Bcrtrand.  whom  Calvert  had  been  at  pains  to 
ferret  out  and  take  into  his  employ,  thinking  to  ])re- 
vent  him  from  mingling  again  with  the  ruffians  and 
cutthroats  of  the  I^ilais  Royal  and  faubourgs.  Such 
was  the  fellow's  devotion  to  Calvert  that  he  aban- 
doned his  revolutionary  and  bloody  comrades  and 
took  service  joyfully  with  the  young  man,  delighted 
to  be  near  and  of  use  to  him. 

The  journey  into  Touminc  was  a  very  short  and 
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a   very   plcasatit   one   to    Mr.   J  -il 

The  (liliKetK-e  left  I'aris  hy  tl'-    ' 

the  night  at  Orleans.        I'-e  •  •  ■' 

they  were  again  upon  their 

along   the    great    highway     '.  1    ' 

valley   of   the    Loire,   past       -.i' 

\'ouvray   to   the   old   town   o'     1 

between  the  Loire  and  the  (Te. 

rue  Royale  just  as  the  sun  Vw-  '.m- l, 

everything— on    the    gray    ca   -edra 

square  tower  of  Charleinagr     atid 

de  Guise,  and  as  they  crossid  the  great  -toiir  hri.lge 

to  the  old  (luarter  of  St.  Synphorien.  the  l."\w  flowed 

away  beneath  then>  like  some  fabled  stream  of  molten 

gold. 

The  dilit^ence  put  tlu  m  down  at  La   I'.onle  d'Or. 
a  clean  and  well-kept  inn.  overlooking  the  river  and 
from  the  windows  of  which  could  be  seen  the  white 
fa«;r.de    of   the    Hotel    de    \  ille    and    the    numl)erless 
towers    rising   here   and   there   above    the   old   town. 
.•\fter  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  but 
one  full  of  misgivings  and  broken  dreams  to  Calvert, 
the  two  gentlemen  set  forth  in  the  iiv  ruing  on  horse- 
back,  followed   shortly   after  by    I'.ertrand   with  light 
baggage,  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  affairs  would  not  perniit 
him  to  remain  more  than  tweiuy-four  hours  at  Azay- 
Ic-Roi.     They  rode  slowly,  at  first,  through  the  early 
sweetness  of  that   Sejnember   morning,   scarcely  dis- 
turbing   the   fine,    white    dust    ui^on    the   broad    road. 
The  level  land  stretched  away  before  them  like  some 
tranquil,    inland    sea,    and    against    the    horizon    tall. 
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stately  jHjplars  showed  like  the  sleiukr  masts  of  ships 
aj^ainst  tin  hliu-  of  sky  and  ocean. 

■■  It  is  as  though  a  whole  world  separated  this 
l)eaeefr.l  valley  from  the  agitation  and  uproar  of 
Paris. "  said  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Calvert. 

"  ^■et  even  herr  revolt  has  already  eft  its  mark," 
returned  Calvert,  pointing  to  the  half ')ur  it  ruins  of 
a  chateau  jii  visible  thnjugh  an  avinue  of  trees  to 
the  left. 

In  the  early  afternfX)n  the\  came  to  .\za\,  an<l. 
passing  quickly  through  the  little  village  and  out  into 
the  country  a^'ain,  they  were  soon  at  the  entrance  "f 
the  great  park  surroun<ling  Azay-le-Roi.  Calvert 
never  forgot  ihe  look  of  the  great  avenue  of  rustliiiLj 
poplars  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  tlie  chateau  as  he 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  ro<lc  up  to  it  oi,  that  .'^e])teml)er 
afternoon.  A  sunny  stillness  brooded  over  it ;  long 
shadows  from  the  pointed  turrets  lay  upon  the  tine 
white  sand  of  the  driveway  and  dipi)cd  along  the 
gray  walls  of  the  chateau,  which  the  hand  of  inan  had 
fretted  with  lace-like  sculpture.  In  an  angle  of  the 
courtyard  two  idle  lackeys  in  scarlet  liveries  and 
powdered  hair  played  with  a  little  terrier.  As  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Calvert  ajiproached,  they  ran  forward, 
one  taking  the  horses  and  the  other  opening  the  gri  .it 
entrance  door  for  the  two  gentlemen  ami  ushering 
them  into  the  salon  where  a  lart'e  companv  was 
amusing  itself  with  cards,  hooks,  and  music.  The 
old  Duchess  and  d'Azay.  who  was  down  from  \'er- 
sailles  for  a  few  days,  cotdd  not  welcome  the  gentle- 
men warmly  enough,  and   eveti   A    rienne  seemed  so 
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pleased  to  see  them  again  that,  for  the  first  tiiiie  siticc 
beginning  the  journey,  Calvert  felt  some  of  his  mis- 
givings quieted  and  dared  to  hojx'  that  his  embassy 
might  not  be  unsuccessful,  lie  would  have  spoken 
to  her  that  very  evening,  she  was  so  gracious  to  him, 
but  that  the  numerous  company  i^revented  any  con- 
versation alone.  Not  only  did  guests  arrive  for 
dinner,  but  there  were  several  families  from  the 
neighboring  chateaux  staying  at  A^ay-le-Roi.  fright- 
ened thither  by  rumors  of  outbreaks  among  the 
peasantry  and  the  approach  of  brigands. 

"  They  cannot  frighten  me  from  Azay-le-Roi,"  says 
the  Duchess,  stoutly,  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  "  If  they 
burn  my  house,  'twill  be  over  my  head,  and  as  for  the 
brigands,  I  believe  in  them  no  more  than  in  the  alleged 
plot  of  the  Queen  to  blow  up  the  Assembly." 

The  talk  was  all  of  the  tumults  in  Paris,  the  hasty 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  agitation  spreading 
over  the  provinces,  and  the  evening  would  have 
passed  gloomily  enough  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrepid  old  Duchess,  who  scouted  all  vague  alarms, 
and  for  Adrienne.  who  turned  them  into  ridicule, 
and  who  had  never  appeared  to  Calvert  more  spark- 
ling and  charming.  It  was  not  until  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  could  get  a  word  with  her  alone.  Ik- 
found  her  walking  slowly  up  and  down  an  allee  of 
elms,  through  the  loaves  of  which  the  bright  Sep- 
tember sunshine  sifted  down.  She  nodded  coolly  to 
the  young  man  who  joined  her.  All  her  animation 
and  gracious  air  of  the  evening  before  had  disap- 
peared, and  Calvert  could  have  cursed  himself  that 
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he  had  come  upon  her  in  this  capricious  mood.  lUit 
he  would  not  put  off  saying-  uliat  he  had  come  so 
far  to  say,  for  all  her  changed  manner,  and,  more- 
over, there  would  he  no  hetter  time,  for  they  were 
to  set  out  for  Tours  again  by  noon. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  after  an  instant's  silence, 
during  which  they  had  paced  slowly  u\i  and  down 
together,  "  as  you  know,  this  is  no  farewell  visit  I 
have  conic  to  pay,  since  I  do  not  leave  Erance  with 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  come  because  I  dared  to  love 
you,"  he  went  on,  bluntly,  and  meeting  the  look  of 
surprise,  which  Adrienne  shot  at  him,  scjuarely  and 
steadily.  They  both  stopped  in  their  walk  and  re- 
garded each  other,  the  young  girl  blushing  slightly  as 
she  looked  at  Calvert's  pale  face  and  met  his  steady 
gaze. 

"  I  can  make  you  no  fine  phrases.  Indeed,  I  know 
no  words  either  in  your  tongue  or  mine  that  can  ex- 
press the  love  I  feel  for  you,"  he  said,  a  little  sadly. 

"  'Tis  the  first  time  I  have  ever  knoun  Mr.  Calvert 
to  be  at  a  loss  for  I-Vench  phrases."  returned 
Adrienne,  recovering  from  her  momentary  confusion 
and  smiling  mockingly  at  the  young  man.  "  You 
should  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
fort or  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire." 

"  No  doubt  they  have  had  much  experience  which 
I  have  missed,  and  could  teach  me  much.  But  I  fear 
Beaufort  could  only  teach  me  how  to  fail,  and  as  for 
Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire,  I  have  no  time  to  go  to 
England  to  find  that  gentleman  in  the  retreat  which 
he  has  so  suddenly  seen  fit  to  seek."     Madame  de 
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St.  Andre  blushed  and  bit  her  lip.  "  'Tis  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  told  a  woman  I  loved  her,"  said  Cal- 
vert, "  and  I  would  rather  tell  her  in  my  own  blunt 
fashion.  If  she  loves  me,  she  will  know  the  things 
my  heart  tells  her,  but  which  my  lips  are  too  unskilled 
to  translate." 

"  Ah,  we  women  are  too  wise  to  try  to  divine 
unspoken  things ;  we  scarce  dare  believe  what  we  are 
told,"  and  the  young  girl  laughed  lightly. 

"  Yet  I  think  you  once  paid  me  the  comi)liment  of 
saying  that  you  believed  me  sincere,"  said  poor  Cal- 
vert. 

"  'Tis  true — there  is  something  about  you  which 
compels  belief— 'tis  your  eyes,  I  think,"  and  then, 
throwing  oflf  the  seriousness  with  which  she  had 
spoken,  she  added,  jestingly:  "  But  in  truth,  sir,  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  me  to  believe  that  I  am  the  first 
woman  you  have  ever  loved." 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  said  Calvert,  quietly. 

"  And  you  told  me  you  could  make  no  fine  phrases !  " 
cried  the  young  girl,  with  a  gesture  of  pretended  dis- 
appointment, and  glancing  with  eyes  full  of  amuse- 
ment at  Calvert. 

"  I  pray  you  to  still  that  spirit  of  mockery  and 
listen  to  me,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  her  with 
passion.  As  Adrienne  looked  at  his  white  face  and 
heard  the  sternness  in  his  voice,  the  laughter  faded 
from  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  never  known  the  love  of  a  mother  or  sister. 
It  is  true  what  I  have  told  you.  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not,  that  you  are  the  first  and  only  woman  I  have 
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luvc'tl.  Ami  I  think  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  that 
night,  years  ago  at  Monticello,  when  d'Azay  showed 
me  your  miniature.  1  have  loved  you  when  you  were 
kind  and  unkind  to  me.  I  love  you  now,  although 
I  do  not  dare  to  hope  that  you  love  me  in  return.  I 
can  offer  you  nothing,"  he  went  on,  hurriedlv,  seeing 
that  she  would  have  stopped  him.  "  I  can  offer  you 
nothing  hut  this  love  and  a  home  over  the  sea.  Tis 
a  pretty  place,  though  it  would  doubtless  seem  to  you 
poor  enough  after  the  splendors  of  Versailles  and 
Paris,"  he  says,  smiling  ruefully ;  "  but  we  might  be 
happy  there.     Is  it  impossible?" 

As  she  looked  into  Calvert's  serious  eyes,  lighted 
with  a  glow  she  had  never  seen  in  them,  there 
swept  over  her  that  admiration  for  him  which  she 
had  felt  before.  But  she  conquered  it  before  it  could 
conquer  her. 

"  Impossible.  Ah,  you  Americans  want  everything. 
You  have  triumpr.ed  over  the  English ;  do  you  wish 
to  conquer  France,  too?  I  am  not  worth  being  taken 
prisoner.  Monsieur,"  she  says,  suddenlv.  "  I  am 
capricious  and  cold  and  ambitious.  I  have  never 
been  taught  to  value  love  above  position.  How  can 
I  change  now  ?  How  could  I  leave  this  France,  and 
its  court  and  pleasures,  for  the  wilds  of  a  new  coun- 
try? No,  no,  Monsieur ;  I  haven't  any  of  the  heroine 
in  me." 

"'Tis  not  exactly  to  the  wilds  of  a  new  country 
that  I  would  take  you.  Madame."  and  Calvert  smiled 
palely,  in  spite  of  himself.  "  but  to  a  very  fertile  and 
beautiful  land,  where  some  of  the  kindest  people  in 
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the  world  li\e.  But  I  do  not  deny  that  our  Ufe  and 
pleasures  art  of  the  simplest— 't\voi''d,  in  truth,  be  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  Marquise  de  St.  Andre." 

"  It  might  be  a  happy  enough  lot  for  some  woman ; 
foi-  me,  I  own  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,"  said  Adrienne, 
imperiously. 

•'  Believe  me,  no  one  realizes  more  clearly  than  I 
do  the  sacrifice  I  would  ask  you  to  make,  with  only 
the  honest  love  of  a  plain  American  gentleman  for 
compensation.  There  are  no  titles,  no  riches,  no 
courtlv  pleasures  in  my  Virginia;  I  can't  even  oflfer 
you  a'reputation,  a  little  fame.  But  my  life  is  before 
me,  and  I  swear,  if  you  will  bi:'  give  me  some  hope, 
I  will  yet  bring  you  honors  and  some  fortune  to  lay 
with  my  heart  at  your  feet!  There  have  been  days 
when  you  were  so  gracious  that  T  have  been  tempted 
to  believe  I  might  win  your  love,"  says  poor  Calvert. 

"  If  you  mean   I  have  knowingly  encouraged  this 
n^-idness,  Monsieur  Calvert,  believe  me,  you  mistake 

and  wrong  me." 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you,"  returned  Calvert,  smil- 
ing sadly.  "  I  can  easily  believe  you  did  not  mean  to 
show  me  any  kindness.  This  folly  is  all  my  own, 
and  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  me  that  I  think  I 
would  not  have  done  with  it  if  I  could.  I  would 
give  you  my  life  if  it  would  do  you  any  good.  You 
need  not  smile  so  mockingly.  It  is  no  idle  assertion, 
and  it  would  be  a  poor  gift,  after  all.  as  it  is  less  than 
nothing  since  you  will  not  share  it.  I  used  to  wonder 
what  this  love  was."  he  goes  on.  as  if  to  himself, 
"that    seizes   upon   men   and  holds   them   fast    and 
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chanjT^es  thtMii  so.  I  think  I  understand  it  now,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  and  the  degradation,  too.  1  love 
\ou  so  that,  it  l)y  some  stroke  of  fate  I  could  be 
changed  into  a  prince  or  a  duke,  like  your  Monsieur 
de  Grammont  or  Monsieur  de  Noailles,  and  you 
would  give  nie  your  love,  as  to  some  such  exalted 
personage,  I  would  be  base  enough  to  accept  it, 
though  I  knew  you  would  never  give  it  to  the  untitled 
American." 

"  Enough,  Monsieur !  "  said  Adrienne,  rising  in 
some  agitation.  "  This  conversation  is  painful  to  me 
and  I  know  must  be  to  you.  Had  I  guessed  what  you 
had  to  say,  I  would  have  spared  you." 

"  No,"  returned  Calvert,  grimly,  a  wave  of  crimson 
suddenly  spreading  over  his  pale  face  ('twas  the  only 
sign  he  gave  of  the  anger  and  pain  gnawing  at  his 
heart),  "you  would  have  had  to  listen.  I  came  to 
Aza.\-le-Roi  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  Do  you 
ihmk  I  would  have  gone  away  without  speaking?" 
Adrienne  regarded  him  in  haughty  amazement. 
"  At  least  you  will  do  me  the  favor  never  to  refer 
to  this  again  ?  " 

■■  Vou  may  rest  assured.  Madame,  that  I  shall 
never  annoy  you  again."  He  spoke  as  haughtily  as 
-she,  for  he  was  bitterly  hurt,  and  he  was  young 
enough  to  feel  a  fierce  pride  in  the  thought  that  he, 
too,  would  have  done  with  this  love  which  she  had 
so  lightly  disdained. 

He  sank  down  ui)on  the  bench  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  A  sudden  spasm  of  coquetry  seized 
the  young  girl. 
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"  Then,  in  case  I  should  ever  change  my  mind,  as 
women  have  been  known  to  do  since  time  immemorial, 
Monsieur.  /  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  marry  me!  "  she 
said,  lauj^hinj,'  lightly. 

Calvert  raised  his  head  wearily.  His  face  looked 
as  though  a  dozen  years  had  left  their  mark  upon  it 
since  he  entered  the  little  allee  of  elms;  there  were 
fine  lines  of  pain  about  the  mouth  and  a  curious,  list- 
less look  in  his  usually  serene  eyes. 

"  After  this  morning  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
ever  change  your  mind,"  he  said,  rising  as  he  spoke. 
"  r.ut  be  assured  that  whatever  may  happen  I  shall 
never  forget  your  command  and  offend  again.  And 
now,  as  I  shall  not  see  you  again  before  we  leave,  I 
bid  you  farewell,  Madame."  He  pressed  the  hand 
which  Adrienne  held  out  to  his  pale  lips,  and  then 
holding  it  for  an  instant  in  both  of  his,  turned  quickly 
and  left  the  allee. 

.Madame  de  St.  Andre  looked  after  the  clean- 
limbed, athletic  young  figure  as  it  disappeared  rapidly 
through  the  trees.  And  suddenly  a  keen  regret  for 
what  she  had  done  swept  over  her.  Did  she  love  him, 
then,  that  she  should  wish  him  back?  She  sank  upon 
the  bench  with  a  beating  heart.  She  would  have 
lalled  out  to  him,  have  brought  him  back  to  her  side, 
but  that  her  pride  held  her  in  check. 

•'  What  insolence ! "  she  said,  half-starting  up. 
••  And  yet— and  yet — 'tis  more  to  my  liking  than  fine 
phrases!  And  it  was  true — what  he  said — had  he 
been  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Montmorency  or  Monsieur 
de  \iller(ji— !     At  least  I   shall  see  him  again— he 
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will  come  back — tlicy  always  do."  I'.ut  though  she 
smiled,  a  curious  forei)odinjT  and  a  sort  of  fear  seized 
upon  her. 

At  the  chateau  Calvert  found  Mr.  Jefferson  making 
his  adieux  to  Madame  d'Azay  and  her  jjuests.  The 
horses  had  been  ordered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
jj^enllemen  were  ready  to  start.  D'Azav  walked  with 
Calvert  to  where  liertrand  stood  holdincj  them, 

"  'Tis  an  infernal  shame,  Xed,"  he  said,  in  a  1(3W 
tone,  wringing  the  young  man's  hand.  "  I  guessed 
thy  mission  down  here  and  thy  face  tells  me  how  it 
has  gone.  As  for  myself,  I  would  have  wished  for  noth- 
ing better.  Perhaps  she  may  change  her  mind — all 
women  do,"'  he  added,  hopefully,  liut  Calvert  only 
shook  his  head. 

"  She  is  for  some  greater  and  luckier  man  than  I," 
he  said,  quietly,  taking  the  reins  from  I'.ertrand,  and 
waving  an  adieu  to  the  young  lord  as  he  rode  down 
the  avenue. 

As  d'Azay  slowly  made  his  way  back  to  the 
chateau,  Bertrand  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after 
him  before  mounting  to  follow  Mr.  JefTerson  and 
Calvert. 

'■  And  so,"  he  said,  half-aloud,  "  that  was  Mon- 
sieur's reason  for  coming  to  Azay-le-Roi!  And  she 
won't  have  him  !  All  women  are  fools,  and  these  great 
ladies  seem  to  be  the  biggest  fools  of  all.  She  will 
not  find  his  equal  among  the  white-livered  aristo- 
crats who  swarm  around  her.  I  wish  I  could  revenge 
Monsieur  for  this,"  he  said,  savagely,  and  jumping  on 
his  horse,  he  rode  after  the  two  gentlemen. 
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The  journey  hack  to  Tours  was  made  more  quickly 
than  coming,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  full  of  his  visit 
to  Azay-le-Koi  as  not  to  notice  Calvert's  preoccupa- 
tion and  silence.  They  rode  into  the  town  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  made  their  way  to  the  Boule  d'Or, 
where  Calvert,  who  had  a  sudden  longing  to  he  alone, 
left  Mr.  Jefferson  writing  letters,  and  strolled  back 
into  the  old  town. 

Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  found  himself 
in  the  little  square  before  the  great  Cathedral.  With 
a  sudden  impulse  he  entered  and  leaned  against  one 
of  the  fretted  columns.  A  chorister  was  practising 
softly  in  the  transept  overhead.  Twas  the  bcne- 
dictus  from  one  of  Mozart's  masses. 

"  Bcmdictus  qui  rcnit  in  nomine  Domini"  he  sang 
over  and  over  again.  Calvert  could  not  see  the 
singer,  but  the  young  voice  floated  downward,  re- 
minding him  of  his  own  '^oyish  voice.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  bowed  his  head  against  the  cold 
stone.  When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  went 
softlv  down  the  echoing  aisle  of  the  church,  out 
through  the  great  doors,  into  the  yellow  sunshine  of 
the  deserted  little  street.  There  were  some  linden- 
trees  planted  in  a  hollow  square  before  the  parvis  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  stone  benches  set  beneath  them. 
I'pon  one  of  these  he  sank  down,  as  if  ri'ysically 
weary.  Perhajjs  he  was — at  any  rate,  a  sudden,  sick 
disgust  for  everything,  for  the  melancholy  afternoon 
sunshine  and  the  yellowing  grass  and  blighted  flowers, 
took  possession  of  him.  The  wind,  rising,  made  a 
dreary    sound    among   the    stiffening    leaves.       One 
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fluttered  downward  and  la\  upon  the  hiiich  beside 
him.  He  noted  with  surprise  the  sudden  chill,  the 
first  touch  of  coming  winter.  IJut  that  morning  it 
had  seemed  like  spring  to  him. 

He  looked  up  at  the  great  front  of  the  Cathedral,  un- 
changing through  so  many  changing  years,  and,  as  he 
looked,  he  thought  how  small  and  ei)hemeral  a  thing  he 
was  and  his  love  and  grief.  The  two  great  spires  tower- 
ing upward  seemed  to  his  sick  fancy  like  two  uplifted 
hands  drawing  benediction  tlown  on  the  weary,  grief- 
stricken  world,  and  before  their  awful  patience  and 
supplication  some.'  ing  of  his  own  impatience  and 
bitterness  passed  from  him  and,  comforted,  he  left  the 
spot  and  made  his  way  along  the  deserted  quay  and 
so  back  to  the  little  inn  where  Mr.  Jeflforson  awaited 
him. 


CHAPTER    XV 


CHRISTMAS     EVE 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Morris's  sudden  return 
from  London,  Calvert  would  have  felt  alone,  indeed, 
in  Paris.  Having  received  certain  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  plan  for  the  purchase  of  the  .American 
debt  to  Prance,  Mr.  Morris  set  off  hastily  for  I'rance 
and  arrived  there  several  days  before  Mr.  Jefferson's 
departure  for  Havre.  This  absence,  as  all  thought, 
was  to  be  but  temporary,  but,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  left 
Paris  on  that  morning  of  the  26th  of  September, 
it  was  never  to  return.  He  left  his  affairs  in  tb-: 
hands  of  Calvert  and  Mr.  Short,  and.  as  for  the  for- 
mer, he  was  only  too  hapi)y  to  plunge  into  work  and 
so  forget,  if  possible,  his  own  unhappincss.  Mr. 
Morris  easily  divined  it,  however,  and  its  cause,  and 
tried,  in  his  cynical,  kindly  fashion,  to  divert  the 
young  man.  He  made  it  a  point  to  see  Calvert  fre- 
quently, and,  indeed,  it  was  not  only  out  of  kindness 
of  heart  that  he  did  so,  but  because  he  had  the  greatest 
liking  for  the  young  gentleman  and  enjoyed  his 
society  above  that  of  most  of  his  acquaintances. 
It  was  easy  enough  for  the  two  to  see  much  of  each 
other,  for  although  the  approach  of  winter  brought 
a  slight  return  of  gayety,  Paris  was  dreary  and 
deserted  enough.     That  first  wave  of  fear  which  had 
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seized  ui)on  the  nobles  had  swept  ni:uiy  of  them  nut 
of  France  to  Turin,  to  Frankfort,  to  Metz.  to  Cohkntz. 
and  to  Londt)n.  Many  of  those  salons  which  Mr. 
Morris  and  Calvert  had  fre(juented  wire  already 
closed,  hostesses  and  guests  alike  in  exile  and  poverty. 
Alarm  succeeded  alarm  in  Pari?  until,  with  the  ill- 
starred  feast  to  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  and  the 
march  on  \'ersailles,  alarm  rose  to  panic.  Tlic 
incredible  folly  and  stupidity  which  j)recii)itated  these 
events  aroused  Mr.  Morris's  contempt  and  in<ligna- 
tion  to  the  utmost  pitch. 

"  What  malignant  devil  is  it,  Ned,"  he  fairly 
groaned,  as  he  and  Calvert  sat  over  their  wine  one 
evening  after  dinner  at  the  Legation,  "  tliat  urges  their 
unfortunate  Majesties  on  to  their  destruction  ?  Wli;it 
could  have  been  more  ill-advised,  nay,  more  fatal 
in  these  starvation  times,  than  the  banquet  to  the 
i'landers  Regiment?  And  the  presence  at  it  of  their 
Majesties  !  Oh,  Luxembourg  must  have  been  stricken 
mad  to  have  urged  them  to  go  thither!  And  once 
there,  who  or  what  could  have  prevented  that  tip-'y 
royalist  enthusiasm,  the  wild  burst  of  sympathy,  the 
trampling  of  the  tri-color  cockade?  They  say  the 
Queen  moved  among  the  half-crazed  soldiers  shin- 
ing and  beautiful  as  a  star,  boy.  I  had  the  whole  scene 
from  Maupas,  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Flahaut,  who 
is  in  the  Body  Guard.  What  wonder  that  I'aris 
raged  to  remove  the  suborned  Regiment  of  Flanders ! 
And,  if  only  the  King  had  remained  firm  and  kept  it  at 
Versailles,  this  other  horror  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  would  never  have  happened.     But  what  can 
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you  expect  from  such  a  monarch?  As  I  wrote  fVesi- 
clcnt  VV'ashinfjton  this  afternoon.  '  If  the  reijjfuinfj 
prince  were  not  tlie  sniall-heer  character  he  is.  there 
can  he  hut  Httle  douht  that,  watching  events  and  niak- 
iiij^  a  tolerahle  use  of  tlicni.  he  would  regain  his  au- 
thority:  hut  what  will  you  have  from  a  creature  who, 
situated  as  he  is,  eats  and  drinks,  sleejis  well  and 
lauphs,  and  is  as  merry  a  jijrip  as  lives?  There  is.  he- 
sides,  no  possihility  of  scrvinc:  him,  for,  at  the  slijjlu- 
est  show  of  opposition,  he  gives  up  everythinj;  and 
every  person.'  And  yet  I  would  like  to  attempt  it.  if 
only  to  thwart  those  rampant,  feather-hrained  phi- 
losophers who  are  hurryinjj  France  to  her  doom." 

"  It  is  Lafayette  I  would  like  to  serve."  sai<l  Cal- 
vert, moodily.  "  D'Azay  and  I  were  with  him  at  the 
Hotel  dc  \'ille  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  of  the 
5th  of  Octoher.  He  was  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self or  of  those  he  commanded,  and  I  could  scarce  he- 
lieve  that  this  harried,  brow-heaten,  menaced  leader 
of  the  Milice  was  the  alert  and  intrepid  soldier  I  had 
served  under  hefore  Yorktown." 

"  Ah,  Ned,  there  is  a  man  whom  this  revolution  has 
spoiled  and  will  spoil  even  more!  Another  lost  rep- 
utation, I  fear.  Truly  a  dreadful  situation  to  find 
one's  self  in.  Marched  by  compulsion,  guarded  by  his 
own  troops,  who  suspect  and  threaten  him!  Obliged 
to  do  what  he  abhors,  or  suffer  an  ignominious  death, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
will  not  prevent  the  mischief!  And  he  has  but  him 
self  to  thank — the  dreadful  events  of  the  5th  and  6th 
of  October  were,  as  far  as  concerned  Lafayette,  but 
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tlif  natural  consequences  of  his  former  i)oliv  . .  Did 
I  not  warn  him  long  ago  of  the  madness  of  trimniiiij,' 
hetween  the  court  ami  popular  i)arty,  of  the  ilanL,'ir 
of  a  vast,  undisciplined  hody  of  troops  ? 

lie  K'ot  up  and  stumped  al)i)Ut  the  rootn,  irritation 
and  pity  expressed  in  every  feature  of  his  r  'ume 
nance,  tMjt  wholly  u'unixcd,  it  must  he  confe>->e(i  (or 
so  it  seemed  to  Calvert,  who  could  not  help  heinj^ 
a  little  amused  thereat),  with  a  certain  satisfaction 
at  his  perspicacity.     Suddenly  he  hurst  mi   iau.iL^hin-,;. 

"  Aher  all.  there  is  a  humonnts  sidi  \<>  ii  c  Mar- 
quis's tardy  march  to  X'crsailles  with  hi^  r;;M)k  of 
soldiers.  A>  the  oM  Duchesse  d'.Azay  s;u.j  t!  .•  "thcr 
evening  to  the  Tdshop  of  .\utun  and  myself,  i.afay- 
ette  et  sa  (larde  Xationale  ressemhlent  a  r.ir.-  en 
ciel  et  n'arrivent  (|u'apres  I'orage !  '—1  will  he  willini,' 
to  het  you  a  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  THcole  that  the 
llishop  repeats  it  within  a  week  as  his  own  ban 
mot!  " 

iUit  Mr.  Morris  had  graver  charges  against  the 
Bishop  than  the  conhscation  of  a  witty  .saying.  ( )ver 
Talleyrand's  motion  for  the  puhlic  sale  of  church 
property  he  lost  all  patience,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  to  him  one  evening,  when  thev  suppeil 
together  at  Madame  de  Flahaut's,  the  serious  ohjec- 
tions  to  be  urged  against  such  a  stej).  'Twas  hut 
one.  however,  of  the  many  signs  of  the  times  which 
both  irritated  and  pained  him,  for  he  was  genuinelv 
and  ardently  iiUerested  in  the  fate  of  France,  and 
looked  on  with  alarm  and  .sadness  at  the  events  taking 
place.     His   own   plan    for   a   supply   of   flour    from 
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America  and  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  to 
France  of  the  American  debt,  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  concUide  with  Xecl<er.  were  aUernately  renewed 
and  broken  ofT  in  a  most  exasperating  fashion,  owing 
to  that  minister's  short-sighted  pohcy  and  nigganUi- 
ness.  Indeed,  France's  finances  were  in  a  b()i)elessly 
deplorable  state,  and  Mr.  Morris  looked  on  in  dismay 
at  the  various  futile  plans  suggested  as  remedies — at 
the  proposal  to  make  the  bankrupt  Caisse  d'Fscompte 
a  national  bank,  at  the  foolish  Caisse  Patriotique, 
and  at  the  issue  of  assignats. 

"  If  they  only  had  a  financier  of  the  calibre  of 
Hamilton,"  said  Mr.  Morris  to  Calvert ;  "  but  they 
haven't  a  man  to  compare  with  that  young  genius. 
Necker  is  only  a  sublimated  bank-clerk.  Indeed,  I 
think  you  or  I  could  conduct  the  finances  of  this 
unhappy  country  better  than  they  arc  at  present  con- 
ducted," he  added,  laughing.  "  I  have  great  hopes  of 
you  as  a  financier,  Ned,  since  that  affair  of  the  Hol- 
land loans,  and  as  for  myself,  Luxembourg  has  urged 
me  seriously  to  enter  the  ministry.  Tis  a  curi- 
ous proposition,  but  these  visionary  philosophers, 
who  are  trying  to  pilot  the  ship  of  state  into  a  safe 
harbor,  know  nothing  of  their  business,  an^i  will 
fetch  up  on  some  hidden  reef  pretty  soon,  if  I  mistake 
not.  The  Assembly  is  already  held  in  utter  contemjjt 
— their  sittings  are  tumultuous  farces — the  thing 
they  call  a  constitution  is  utterly  good  for  nothing. 
And  there  is  Lafayette,  with  an  ambition  far  be- 
yond his  talents,  aspiring  not  only  to  the  connnand 
of  all  the  forces,  but  to  a  leadership  in  the  .\ssonibly 
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— a  kind  of  Generalissimo-Dictatorship.  'Tis  almost 
inconceivable  folly,  and,  to  cap  all,  that  scoundrel 
Mirabeau  has  the  deputies  under  his  thumb.  Can 
a  country  be  more  utterly  prostrated  than  France  is 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  To  get  Lafnyette  and  Mirabeau  top^ether  is  her 
only  chance  of  safety.  I  think,"  said  Calvert,  in  reply. 
"  The  leader  of  the  people  and  the  leader  of  the  As- 
sembly, workinf^  topfether,  mij^ht  do  much." 

'•  Impossible,"  objected  Mr.  Morris,  decidedly, 
"  and  1  do  not  blame  Lafayette  for  refusinj^  to  ally 
himself  with  so  proflifi:ate  a  creature  as  Mirabeau, 
great  and  undeniable  as  are  his  talents.  Why,  bov.  all 
Paris  knows  that  while  he  leads  the  Assembly,  he  is 
in  the  pay  of  the  King  and  Queen." 

"  And  yet  I  heard  you  yourself  declare,"  returned 
Calvert,  with  a  smile,  "  that  men  do  nf)t  go  into  the 
administration  as  the  direct  road  to  Heaven.  I  think 
it  were  well  for  this  country  to  avail  itself  of  the  great 
abilities  of  Mirabeau  and  make  it  to  his  interest  to 
be  true  to  it."  And  in  the  long  argument  which 
ensued  over  the  advisability  of  taking  Monsieur  de 
Mirabeau  into  the  administration,  Calvert  had  all  the 
best  of  it,  and  judged  Mirabcau's  talents  and  useful- 
ness more  accurately  than  Mr.  Morris,  keen  and  prac- 
tical as  that  gent'eman  usually  was. 

Toward  the  middle  of  November  word  came  to 
the  American  Legation  at  Paris,  by  the  P.ritish  packet, 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jeffersci  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  Foreign  .Affairs  under  Presi<lent  Wash- 
ington, and  the  commission  of  .Mr.  Short  as  charge 
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{raflfaires  at  Paris  until  a  new  minister  cdiild  be  ap- 
jKiinted.  This  news  was  confirmed  six  weeks  later 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  to  Calvert  and 
Mr.  Morris: 


iii 


It  had  been  my  ardent  wish  to  return  to  France  and  see  the 
ending  of  the  revolution  now  convulsing  that  unhappy  country, 
but  the  sense  of  duty  which  sent  me  thither  when  I  had  no 
wish  to  leave  America  now  constrains  me  to  remain  here. 
Hamilton  has  been  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  have  you  return,  that  he  may  associate  you 
with  him  in  some  way.  But  I  have  told  him  that,  greatly  as 
I  should  like  to  see  you  and  to  see  you  busy  in  your  own 
country,  it  was  my  opinion  that  you  had  better  stay  abroad  for 
a  year  or  two  longer  and  study  the  governments  of  the  different 
European  powers  before  returning  to  the  United  States.  You 
can  learn  much  in  that  time,  and  your  usefulness  and  ad- 
vancement in  your  own  country  will  be  proportionately  greater. 
At  any  rate,  I  will  beg  of  you  to  stay  in  Paris  until  you  can  ar- 
range some  of  my  private  affairs,  left  at  loose  ends.  1  enclose  a 
list  of  the  most  important,  with  instructions.  Mr.  Short  will  at- 
tend to  the  official  ones  for  the  present.  His  commission  was 
the  first  one  signed  by  President  Washington.  Pray  present 
my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Morris,  and,  with  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing from  you  both  soon  and  frequently. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
Thomas  Jekfer.son. 

This  letter  reached  Mr.  Calvert  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  pfloom  of  an 
anniversary  already  sufificiently  depressinjij.  passed  so 
far  from  friends  and  home  and  amid  such  imtoward 
surroundings.  He  and  Mr.  Short  were  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's  little  octagonal   library,   still   discussing  the 
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letter,  amonjj  others  received  hy  the  same  packet, 
when  Mr.  Morris  came  in,  the  three  fjeiitlemen  in- 
teiuhnpf  to  have  a  bachelor  fh'nner  at  the  Le!,^ati..n. 

"  I  sec  you  have  tlie  news  about  Mr.  JetTersoti."  he 
.said,  !)okin<^  at  Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Short.  "  I  have 
a  Iftter  from  him  myself  an«l  a  long  one  from  Presi- 
dent Washington,  which  I  have  permis-ion  to  com- 
municate to  you  two,  but  which  must  go  no  further 
for  the  present."  and  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Calvert. 
"As  you  see,  'tis  my  orders  t(j  pr.)cee<l  to  England 
as  accredited  agent  to  the  liritish  (iovernment,  with 
the  object  of  settling  the  treaty  disputes  and  of  estab- 
lisliing,  if  pf)ssible,  a  commercial  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  President  has  written  me  at  length  on 
the  subject,  and  I  shall  start  for  London  as  soon  as 
possible — within  a  month,  I  hope." 

"  Tis  a  great  compliment,"  said  Mr.  Short,  a  little 
enviously. 

"  And  a  very  delicate  mission,"  added  Calvert. 
And  so  it  was,  and  an  ungrateful  one,  too.  Several 
of  the  stipidations  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  though 
ratified  several  years  previously,  were  still  unfulfilled. 
1  he  British  had  failed  to  surrender  the  frontier  ])osts 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  L'nited  States,  on  her  side,  had  failed  to  pay  the 
debts  due  to  P.ritish  merchants  before  the  war.  Xow. 
although  America,  at  Washington's  instigation,  was 
eager  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  treaty.  England  still 
held  otT.  and  'twas  to  learn  her  ultimate  intentions, 
and  persuade  her.  if  possible,  to  carry  out  her  share 
of  the  conditions,  that  the  President  had  named  Mr. 
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Gouvcrneur  iNIorris  as  private  agent  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  He  was  furthermore  to  discover 
wliether  England  would  send  a  minister  to  the  infant 
union  and  also  what  her  dispositions  were  in  regard 
to  making  a  commercial  treaty. 

This  mission  was  discussed  at  length  during  dinner 
and  until  late  into  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Short,  plead- 
ing a  supper  engagement  with  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
went  away,  leaving  Mr.  Morrs  and  Calvert  together. 

"  And  now,  Ned,"  said  the  older  man,  as  they  sat 
comfortably  before  the  fire  after  Mr.  Short's  de- 
parture, "  your  duties  here  will  detain  you  no  longer 
than  mine,  so  why  cannot  we  take  that  journey  to 
iuigland  together?  You  remember  you  would  not 
go  the  last  time  I  asked  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  keep  me  now,"  returned  Cal- 
vert, quietly,  "  and — and  in  truth  I  shall  be  glad 
enougii  to  get  away,"  he  said,  rising,  and  moving 
restlessly  about  the  room.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  away  and  conquer,  if  possible,  in  some 
unfamiliar  scene,  the  disappointment  which  was  con- 
suming him. 

"  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  at  Madame  de  Mont- 
morin's,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  She 
was  looking  very  beautiful  and  asked  about  you — do 
you  know,  boy,  I  think  she  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
again?  Haven't  you  been  to  the  rue  St.  Honore  all 
this  while?  " 

"  Xo,"  replied  Calvert,  "and  I  shall  not  go." 

"  The  hardness  of  youth  !  My  young  philosopher, 
when  \ou  are  older  \(»u  will  be  glad  to  make  com- 
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promises  with  Happiness  and  ^o  to  meet  her  half 
way.  I  tliink  you  can  be  a  little  cruel  in  your  sure 
young-  stren<,ali,  Xed,  and  a  woman's  heart  is  easily 
hurt."  said  .Mr.  Morris,  with  a  sudtlen,  unaccustomed 
seriousness. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  philosopher.  I  tried  my 
iMriune  and  failed,  and  I  thought  1  could  bear  it,  but 
it  is  unendurable.  Perhaps  1  shall  find  it  more  toler- 
able away  from  her."  .said  Calvert,  gloomily. 

"Then  if  you  won't  tempt  your   fortune  further, 
come  to  London  with  me,  Xed.    I  promise  you  diver- 
sion  and   excitement.     There   are   other   interesting 
things  to  study  besides  the  "  governments  of  different 
European  powers."  "   and    Mr.    Morris    laughed   and 
tapped   Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  which   he  held   in   his 
hand.  "  I  am  not  averse  to  going  away  myself.   L'gh ! 
Paris   has  become   insufferable   these   days,   with    its 
riots  and  murders  and  houses  marked  for  destruction. 
"Tis  the  irony  of  fate  that  this  breeding-spot  of  every 
kind  and  degree  of  vice  known  under  high  Heaven 
should  come  forward  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty! 
I'.esides  all  of  which,  Madame  de  I'lahaut  has  found  a 
new  admirer.  She  swore  eternal  affection  for  me,  but 
ni ailing  here  below  can  last  forever,"  he  went  on,  in 
his  old  cynical  fashion.    "  I  embarrass  her  mana-uvres. 
and  'twere  well  I  were  away  and  leave  a  fair  field  for 
my  rival."     As   he  spoke,  the  clock   on   the  mantel 
ciiimed  the  hour  of  half  after  eleven. 

""lis  Christmas  eve.  Wd."  he  said,  getnng  up. 
"Perhaps  we  sha'n't  be  in  Paris  i<>r  another,  and  so 
I  propose  we  go  and  hear  mass  at  Xolre  Dame.     Tis 
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a  most  Christian  and  edifying  ceremony.  I  believe. 
Garat  is  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  so  Madame  de  IHau- 
haut  tells  me." 

The  two  gentlemen  decided  to  walk,  the  night  being 
clear  and  frosty,  and  so,  dismissing  Mr.  Morris's  car- 
riage,  they    sauntered    leisurely    down    to    the    Place 
Louis  X\'.  and  so  by  the  way  of  the  Quai  de  I'our- 
bon  and  the  Quai  de  I'Ecole  over  the  Pont  N'euf  t«) 
the   great    parvis   of   Notre    Dame.     Arrived   at   the 
Cathedral,  the  Suisse,  in  scarlet  velvet  and  gold  lace, 
gave  them  j)laces  over  against  the  choir,  where  they 
could  hear  and  see  all  that  passed.     Though  'twas 
midnight,  the  great  church  was  filled  with  a  throng  of 
worshippers,  who  knelt  and  rose  and  knelt  again  as 
mass  proceeded.     From  the  altar  rose  clouds  of  in- 
cense from  censers  swung  by  acolytes :  now  and  then 
could  be  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell  at  the  I^leva- 
tion  of  the  Host  and  the  voice  of  the  priest,  monoto- 
nous   and    indistinct,    in    that    vast    edifice.      Lights 
twinkled,  the  air  grew  heavy  with  incense,  and  great 
bursts  of  music  rolled  from  the  organ-loft.     'Twas  a 
magnificent  ceremonial,  and  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert 
came  away  thrillrd  i\nd  awed.     They  made  their  way 
out    by   the   old    rue    St.    Louis   and    the   Quai    des 
Orfevres,  and,  keeping  still  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  did   not   cross   until  they   came   to  the    Pont 
Royal.    l'>om  the  bridge  they  could  see  far  down  the 
river  and  the  lights  of  Paris  on  both   sides  of  the 
water.     A   feathery   sprinkling  of   snow,   which   had 
fallen  in  the  afternoon,  lay  over  everything:  but  the 
rack  of  clouds  which  had  brought  it  had  blown  away, 
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and  the  nipflit  was  frosty  and  starlit.  A  tninidous 
cxcitcnu'iit  and  nnrcst  seemed  to  Ijc  in  the  keen  air. 
"  'Tis  a  doomed  city,  I  think,  and  we  are  better 
away,"  saitl  Mr.  Morris,  leaning  on  the  stone  parapet 
of  the  bridjjfe  and  looking  far  ont  over  the  river  and 
at  the  silent  ranks  of  hou:^es  lining  its  shore.  A  great 
hell  from  some  tower  on  the  left  boomed  ont  two 
strokes.  "  Two  o'clock !  'Tis  Christmas  morning, 
and  we  had  best  be  getting  back,  N'ed."  Together 
they  walked  under  the  keen,  frosty  stars  as  far  as  the 
rue  St.  Honore,  and  then,  with  best  Christmas  wishes, 
they  parted.  Mr.  Morris  going  to  the  rue  Richelieu, 
and  Calvert  back  to  the  Legation. 
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It  was  with  the  j^hxHiiicst  iwrebodings  and  the  doubt 
whether  he  should  ever  ^ee  tlieni  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances, or.  indeed,  af  all,  that  Mr.  Calvert  bade 
farewell  to  a  few  friends  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Knpland.  Althou.i;h  he  had  the  greatest  ixnver 
of  niakinj.,'  devoted  friends,  yet  he  was  intimate  with 
bm  ver\  few  persons,  and  so.  while  Mr.  M(jrris  was 
inakini,^  a  score  of  farewell  visits  and  enfi^af:fin<^  to  fill 
a  dozen  connnissions  for  the  I'ari>ian  ladies  in  Lon- 
don, Calvert  was  saying  jjood-by  very  (|uietly  to  but 
three  or  four  friends.  D'Azay  he  saw  at  the  Club,  and 
it  was  not  without  j;reat  anxiety  that  he  parted  from 
liim.  Calvert  had  noticed  his  friend's  extreme  repub- 
licam'sm  and  his  alliante  with  Lafayette  with  p^ravi- 
a])prehension.  and  it  was  with  the  keenest  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  that  he  said  p^ood-hv  to  the  voutifj 
nobleman,  lie  was  s|)ared  the  embarrassinetu  of  bid- 
(Wuii  Madame  de  St.  .\ndre  farewell,  for.  when  he 
called  at  the  hotel  in  the  rue  St.  Ilonore  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Madame  d'Azay.  as  he  felt  in  duty  hound  to 
do.  he  was  told  1)\   the  lackey  that  both  ladies  were 
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IjaiiKiii.u;  IimHs,-  in  .\iii>tcT<l;ini,  iii>nii  wliiili  lie  \vii«< 
ivlyiii.L;  for  l).u-I.iiiy;  in  ilu'  purrlia.si'  of  iliv  AtiU'i  ii-.iii 
<lcl)t,  had  t)|tciKHl  a  loan  on  account  ol"  Congri.':>'.  ami 
had  withchnwii  from  thoir  cnj^as^vuKiits  with  hiiu. 
dotcrniincd  to  proceed  to  lui^land  hy  \\a>  i<\  \\<>]- 
land,  that  he  mipjht  have  p^r>niial  iniiTview^  with  \hc 
directors  relative  to  the  affair.  .Xccnrdinj^ly.  hi'  and 
Air.  Calvert  set  out  for  Amsterdam  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  Fehruary,  travelling  in  a  large  herlnie 
and  taking  but  one  servant — Mr.  Morris's— with 
them,  "i'was  with  nntch  relnctance  that  Calvert  had 
left  I)ertrand  behind,  for  the  fellow  was  a>  devotedh- 
attached  to  him  as  a  slave,  and  was  never  so  hajjpv 
as  when  doing  some  service  for  the  yomig  man. 

*■  I  am  afraid  he  will  go  back  tn  his  wild  com- 
panions ;ind  become  the  enrage  that  he  was,"  N.iid 
Calvert  to  Mr.  Morris,  "and  I  have  gi\en  him  imuli 
good  advice,  which  1  dare  say  he  will  not  follow. 
however.  I'.ut  my  plans  are  so  micertain  that  thcrr 
is  no  knowing  when  he  would  srt-  I'rance  again." 

They  travelled  by  way  of  idaivUrs,  stoppmg  a  da\ 
and  night  in  Urnssels.  and  thence  tn  Malines  ami 
.\ntwerp.  where  they  saw  tlu'  famou^^  '"  l)i--.-ent  from 
the  Cross."  which  Mr.  Cahcrt  tlmuglu  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  jiainting  he  had  ever  seni.  .\t 
.Amsterdam  they  were  receiviMl  into  the  highest  societv- 
of  the  place,  and  were  mo>t  hospitabh  entertain.  ,1  : 
Itiit  the  state  of  the  whole  country  was  so  unsi-ttled 
that  Mr,  Morris  deemed  it  most  ])rudent  not  to  |)ress 
the  financial  engagements  which  he  had  expected  to 
make,    and.    .'Kcnrdingly,    the\    set    out    fur    Ijigland. 
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Journoiii};  In  \\;i\  nf  l  lu  I  la^m-  am!  Kottcniain. 
tlicv  stt  sail  111  iIk'  H()l!a!i<!  itacktt  ;in.!  wen-  lainKtl 
at  Harwich  on  tlu'  jph  t>i  March,  lluy  prdcoidul 
at  once  to  Lonihin,  arrivin;^  late  in  ilic  afttrn>on, 
and  took  rooms  and  l(jd^in<j^s  at  IVoonu's  lloul. 
C"ovcnt  (lardcn.  There  they  were  waited  ui,  in  ihc 
course  of  the  eveiiini;,  1)\  deneral  Morris.  Mr.  <  i-  \ 
erneur  Morris's  hrothei  i'his  ^entl<  ni,  n.  wlio  id 
remained  a  ro\aH>t  ami  reniovid  to  I'-iij^jlaiid,  was 
a  jj^eneral  in  the  I'.ritish  arnix.  and  had  married 
the  Duchess  of  (iordoti.  !  le  was  eaj^er  to  lU'ike  the 
travellers  from  I'aris  welcome  to  I.ondon,  and  conid 
scarcely  wait  for  the  morrow  to  hegiii  his  kind  offices. 
As  Mr.  Morris  had  hoped  and.  indeed,  e.xpeclid.  h' 
took  an  instant  likiiif;  to  Mr.  Calvert,  and  professed 
himself  anxious  that  that  \ounjj  jjentleman's  stay  in 
London  should  prove  ai^reeahle.  This  kind  wish  was 
echoed  hy  his  wife,  who  was  as  ijreatly  prepossessed  in 
Calvert's  favor  when  he  was  presented  to  her  the 
foUowint:;  dav  as  ( ieneral  Morris  had  heen,  and.  as 
thev  moved  in  the  hi<^hest  circles  of  s(»ciety.  it  was 
easv  cnouj.!;h  to  introduce  the  younjj^  .\nierican  to  the 
<<avest  social  life  of  the  capital.  With  the  ac(|uain- 
tances  thus  made  and  tlu'  lartj^e  circle  of  friends  which 
Mr.  Morris  had  formed  on  his  previous  visit  to  Lon- 
don. Calvert  soon  found  himself  on  pleasant  terms. 

rerha])S  the  house  they  both  most  like<l  to  fre- 
(|ucnt  was  that  of  Mr.  John  P..  Church.  ^Ir.  Morris 
had  known  the  pfentleman  wlien  he  was  Commissary- 
(^".eneral  under  Lafayette  in  .\merica  and  before  he 
had  married  his  .\merican  wife.    Mr.  Church's  Amcri- 
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can  prmlivilio  made  liim  imiKunilar  willi  tin-  Tory 
party  on  iiis  return  to  Iji^daiid.  Nut  he  nninlicrod 
amontf  his  friends  the  Whit;  leaders  and  many  of 
;!.e  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day.  'Tuas 
.It  a  hall  ^iven  hy  Mrs.  (.liurch  a  feu  days  after  his 
arrival  in  I.ctnrlon  that  .Mr.  Calvert  saw,  for  t!u-  t'lrst 
time,  some  of  the  ijreatest  persniia^'es  in  iJu-  kint;- 
dom— I  le  Trince  of  Wales,  and  .Mrs.  I-'it/herhert, 
the  heantifnl  .Mrs.  Damer  and  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
who  had  hut  lately  come  r)ver,  sent  out  of  I'ranee  hv 
the  Kinij  under  ])retext  of  an  emhassy  to  the  jjij^lish 
monarch.  Calvert  had  imt  seen  his  hateful  faci-  since 
the  openint;  of  the  .^tates-(  ieneral,  and  'twas  with  a 
kin<l  <if  horror  that  he  now  looKi'd  at  this  ro\a1  rene- 
j^-ade.  Pitt  was  there,  too.  hut.  althou.i;h  Mr.  Calvert 
saw  him.  lie  did  not  nuet  him  until  on  a  suh>«r(|nent 
occasion.  lie  marvelled,  as  did  everxone  who  saw 
I'itt  at  this  time,  at  the  youth  (he  w;is  hm  thirt\-<ine) 
and  the  di.tjnity  (»f  the  IVime  Mim'^ter  of  Cieorire  III. 
Indeccj.  he  luoved  amoui:^  the  company  willi  a  kind 
of  cold  splenilor  that  sat  stran.t,'ely  on  so  vounj.;  ,i 
man.  smackint::  of  affectation  somewhat,  and  which 
rather  rejielled  than  invited  Calvert's  admiration. 
This  first  impressinn  Mr.  Calvert  had  little  n'a-.n 
\'i  alter  when,  some  weeks  later,  in  compan\-  with  Mr. 
>hirris,  he  w;i>  presented  to  Mr.  I'itt  hv  the  Duke  <>f 
Leeds,  atid  had  the  occasion  f>f  seeint;;  and  conviTsiuL^ 
with  him  at  some  leni^th. 

This  interview  was  the  second  one  which  Mr.  Mor- 
■  i>  had  h:id  with  his  (irace  of  Leeds,  .and  ua^  ■^c'lrct'ly 
more  sati-^factory  than  ihv  tir^t  liad  1uh!i.     Hut  a  few 
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(lays  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  recjuested  an 
interview  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfYairs,  and 
presented  to  him  his  letter  from  President  Washing- 
ton. A  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  incapable, 
indolent  diplomat  convinced  Mr.  Morris  that  little,  if 
anything,  would  be  done  toward  settling  the  treaty  dif- 
fnulties.  in  spite  of  his  Grace's  extreme  courtesy  of 
manner  and  vague  assurance  of  innnediate  attention 
to  the  facts  presented  to  him.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  surprise,  but  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  that  Mr. 
Morris  saw  the  weeks  slip  by  with  but  one  evasive 
answer  to  his  demands  being  sent  him.  Being  im- 
portuned to  appeal  to  the  I'ritish  Government  on  an- 
other score — the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
into  the  English  navy — he  determined  again  to  urge 
upon  the  Minister  of  F'oreign  .\fFairs  a  settlement  of 
the  treaty  stipulations  at  the  same  lime  that  he  pre- 
sented the  new  subject  of  grievance.  To  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's request  for  another  interview,  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
readily  assented. 

"  lie  has  set  to-morrow  as  the  day,  Ned,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  consulting  his  Grace's  letter,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "  and  says  that  '  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  informally  with  me  any  matters  I  wish 
to  bring  to  their  attention.'  As  it  is  to  be  so  '  in- 
formal,' and  as  Leeds  is  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  friend  at  the  interview,  I  think  I  will  ask  you 
to  accon.pany  me.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  get 
him  to  commit  himself  in  writing,  so  'tis  as  well  to 
have  a  witness  to  our  conversations,"  he  said,  smiling 
a  little  cynically. 
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Accordinsly,  at  one  o'clock  the  followinj^  day,  Mr. 
Morris  and  Calvert  drove  to  Whitehall,  whore  they 
found  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
awaiting  them.  The  Duke  presented  Calvert  to  Mr, 
Pitt,  who  seemed  glad  to  see  the  young  American, 
and  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  additic  .,  to  their 
numbers.  Indeed,  the  interview  was  as  easy  and 
familiar  as  possible,  the  gentlemen  sitting  about  a 
table  whereon  were  glasses  and  a  decanter  oi  port,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  drank  liberally. 

"  Tis  the  only  medicine  Dr.  .Xddington,  my  father's 
physician,  ever  prescribed  for  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  to  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert.  "  I  beg  of  vou  to 
try  this — 'tis  some  just  sent  me  from  Diwrto.  and,  I 
think,  particularly  good.  lUit  we  are  here  to  discuss 
more  important  affairs  than  port  wine,  however 
excellent,"  he  added,   with  another  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  courteously  but  firnilv, 
"  I  have  requested  this  interview  that  1  might  place 
before  you  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  that 
your  press-gangs  enter  our  American  ships  and  im- 
press our  seamen  under  the  pretence  that  thev  are 
IJritish  subjects.  It  has  long  been  a  sore  subject  with 
America,  and  calls  for  a  speedy  reniedv.  sir." 

"  Such  conduct  meets  with  no  more  a])])roval  from 
us  than  from  you.  Mr.  Morris."  said  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  evasively ;  "  but  a  remedy  will  be  hard  to  find 
because  of  the  flifficulties  of  distinguishing  between 
a  seaman  of  two  t  ountries  so  closeh   related." 

"  Closely  related  we  are.  sir.  but  1  believe  this  is 
the   only    instance    in    which    we    are    ncH    treated    as 
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aliens,"  returned  Mr.  Morris,  with  a  dry  irony  that 
caused  the  Duke  to  flush  and  move  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

"  You  speak  of  a  speedy  remedy,  Mr.  Morris,"  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  hastily,  taking  up  the  conversation.  "  Have 
you  an>-  suggestions  as  to  what  remedy  might  be 
employed  ?  " 

"  I  would  suggest  certificates  of  citizenship  from 
the  Admiraltv  Court  of  America  to  our  seamen," 
replied  Mr.  Morris,  promptly.  P)Oth  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  this  bold 
and  concise  answer. 

"  Tis  a  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  after  an  in- 
stant's hesitation,  "  and  worthv  of  mature  considera- 
tion." 

"  i\nd  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  again  place 
before  you  these  stipulations  in  the  treaty  existing 
between  America  and  England  which  arc  as  yet 
unfulfilled,  and  would  urge  you  to  engage  that  they 
will  no  longer  be  neglected,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  content 
to  have  made  his  point  in  regard  to  the  impressment 
of  seamen. 

"  Suppose  you  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  from  your  point  of  view  and  let  us  dis- 
cuss the  situation,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  settled  him- 
self in  his  chair  and  listened  with  undivided  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Morris,  parrying  vvith  great  animation 
that   gentleman's   thrusts    (wl  were   made   again 

and  again  with  the  utmost  shrewdness  and  coolness), 
and  avoiding,  whenever  possible,  a  positive  promise 
or  a  direct  answer  to  his  demands. 
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In  this  conversation  .Mr.  Calvert  joined  but  once— 
when  appealed  to  b.\  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  the 
frontier  jKJsts. 

"  Mr.  Morris  has  a  new  variation  on  the  old  theme 
of  '  Heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose."  "  he  said,  turning 
jocularly  to  Calvert.  "He  insists  that  the  frontier 
posts  are  worth  nothing  to  us.  and  yet  he  insists  they 
arc  most  necessary  to  xou." 

"  England  and  America  are  so  widely  separated, 
sir,"  replied  Calvert,  smiling,  "that  it  would  seem  to 
be  well  to  respect  laws  which  Nature  has  set,  and  keep 
them  so.  Xcar  neighbors  are  seldom  good  oucs.  and. 
to  keep  the  peace  between  us.  'twere  well  to  keep  the 
distance,  also." 

"  \Vc  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war  about 
these  posts,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  rising  an<I  bowing  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Grace  of  Leeds.  "  but  we  know  our 
rights  and  will  avail  ourselves  of  them  when  time  and 
circumstance  suit." 

"  Another  fruitless  efifort,"  he  said,  when  they  had 
been  ushered  out  and  were  in  the  carriage  and  drivin-^ 
along  Whitehall.  "  I  think  there  is  little  chance  of 
making  a  new  commercial  treaty  when  the\  will  not 
fulfil  the  peace  treaty  already  in  exi.stence.  I  caught 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Pitt's  suggestion  about  mutual  accom- 
modation— 'twas  but  a  snare  to  trip  us  up  into  repu- 
diating the  old  treaty." 

"  Yes."  said  Calvert,  laughing.  "  a  Pittfall." 

"And  you  will  '^ee,  Xed."  added  Mr.  Morris,  join- 
ing in  the  laugh.  "  that  nothing  will  be  dcjne— unless 
'tis  to  appoint  a  minister  to  the  United  .States    'Tis  my 
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conviction  lliat  Mr.  I'itt  has  (k'tiTniincd.  in  spite  of  ,is 
suavity  and  ai)i)arcnt  friendliness,  to  make  no  move 
in  this  matter — he  hasn't  tliat  damned  lon.t;,  obstinate 
n])i)er  hp  f(jr  nothing,  boy.  lie  is  all  for  looking  after 
home  affairs  and  doesn't  want  to  meddle  Vvith  any 
foreign  policy.  1  think  he  is  not  wise  tjr  great  enough 
to  look  abroad  and  seize  the  opportunities  that  offer. 
As  Charles  I'ox  said — I  met  him  the  other  evening 
at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Church's — '  I'itt  was  a  lucky  man 
before  he  was  a  great  one.'  and  1  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him.  P.nt  1  am  convinced  that  they  mean  to  hold 
the  frontier  posts  and  refuse  all  indemnity  for  the 
slaves  taken  away.  .And  as  for  the  commercial  treaty 
— this  country  is  too  powerful  just  now  to  be  willing 
to  give  ns  fair  terms.  We  could  make  but  a  jwor 
bargain  with  her  now,  one  which  we  would  probably 
soon  regret,  and  so  I  shall  write  the  President." 

Affairs  eventuated  exactly  as  Mr.  Morris  had  jirc- 
dicted,  and,  although  he  conducted  the  embassy  with 
the  greatest  possible  address,  shrewdness,  and  ]ier- 
sistence,  this  failure  was  made  much  of  in  .\merica. 
and  used  as  an  argument  against  his  later  appointment 
as  minister  t(j  I-Yance. 

One  of  the  greatest  ])leasures  of  Mr.  Calvert's  stay 
in  London  was  the  unexpected  presence  there  of  Mr. 
(]ilbert  Stuart.  The  Oueen.  wishing  to  have  a  por- 
trait of  the  King,  and  fearing  lest  another  at- 
tack of  that  dreadful  malady  from  which  the  poor 
gentleman  had  temjxjrarily  recovered,  should  assail 
him.  had  conmianded  Mr.  .Stuart's  presence  from 
Dublin,  where  he  was  bv  invitaiion  of  the   Duke  of 
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cutcd,  Mr.  Stuart  was  pa^siny;  a  k\v  \V(.t.k>  in  London 
vvitli  his  friend  and  fornu'r  jjatron.  I'.cnjaniin  West. 
V  hen  Iif  met  Calvert  at  a  (hnner  at  the  house  of  Cien- 
eral  atid  Mrs.  Morri.-..  lie  ree()<,Miized  the  younj;  man 
instantly  and  reverted  to  tlieir  fortuer  meeting;  at  Mon- 
ticello.  ■•  And  I  pnjinised  both  niyseh'  an<l  Mr.  |ef- 
ferson  to  paint  a  jxirtrail  of  you.  sir,"  iie  said,  smil- 
ing. "  I  am  to  be  in  Lond(Mi  for  some  weeks,  and, 
if  y(ni  are  to  be  liere,  too,  what  time  emild  be  more 
propiti(nis  than  the  present  ?  " 

Calvert's  assurance  that  he  was  in  town  indetinitelv 
delighted  ^Ir.  Stuart. 

"  Then  I  must  have  that  sketch  of  you  1  have  so 
long  promised  myself,  and  we  will  send  a  vcplica  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  iM'om  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  you.  I  think  1  could  send  him  no 
more  acceptable  i)resent,  .Mr.  Calvert,"  he  said,  s])eak- 
ing  with  great  animation.  "  1  shall  beg  a  corner  of 
Mr.  West's  studio,  and  we  must  begin  our  sittings  at 
once." 

Indeed,  he  sent  for  Calvert  the  ver\  next  day,  ai.d 
for  several  weeks  thereafter  the  young  man  was 
thrown  much  with  Stuart  and  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  famous  'iien  of  the  time,  who  delighted  1<. 
foregather  ii'  .Mr.  iVest's  studio.  The  portrait  which 
Mr.  Stuart  made  of  Calvert  at  this  time  he  always 
reckoned  one  of  his  masteri)ieces.  as.  indeed,  all  w!io 
ever  saw   it   declared   it   to  be.      .\ever  did   the   artiM 

ecvitc  anything  simpler   or  ])urer  in   outline,   never 

■re  his  wonderful  flesh  tiiU-  better  laid  on,  nor  the 
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expression  of  a  ncjhle  countenance  more  perfectly 
eauj^ln  than  in  this  sketch,  a  copy  lA  which  he  was 
f;oo(l  enoiij^h  to  make  and  send  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
lie  had  promiseck  'Twas  at  one  of  the  sittings  to 
Mr.  Stuart  that  Calvert  made  the  ac(|uaintance  of  Mr. 
r.urke.  Ffe  came  in  witli  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — 
the  two  irentlemen  were  the  greatest  friends — and,  on 
discovering  that  the  young  gentleman  was  an  .\nier- 
ican  an<l  had  heeii  attached  to  the  Legation  in  Paris, 
he  nnmediately  entered  into  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

"  Vou  ought  to  he  ahlc  to  give  us  some  interesting 
information  ahout  the  jjresent  state  of  affairs  in 
France,  Mr.  Calvert,"  said  lUirkc  to  the  young  man. 
"  Piy  the  way,  I  have  thrown  together  some  retkctions 
on  the  revolution  which  I  would  he  glad  to  have  you 
see.  They  are  elahorated  from  notes  made  a  year 
ago  and  are  still  in  manuscript.  1  live  near  here  in 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  and  I  would  he  happy  to  wel- 
come you  and  Mr.  .Stuart  to  w  ".tvc.  and  to  have 
you  give  me  your  opinion  on  ints." 

Mr.  Stuart  saying  that  the      .;  as  over,  sug- 

gested that  they  should  go  at  l  .j  the  three  gen- 

tlen.en  accompanied  Mr.  Hurke  to  Gerrard  Street  and 
were  hospitably  ushered  into  his  library.  He  brought 
out  the  manuscri])t  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  lightlv 
(and  which  was.  indeed,  voluminous  enough  for  a 
book)  and.  turning  over  the  jjages  rapidly,  read  here 
and  there  extracts  from  that  remarkable  treatise  which 
he  thought  might  m<:)st  interest  his  audience. 

"  It  has  been  nearly  a  score  of  vears  since  I  was 
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i»   IVa.Kc."  \n-  sav>  i,,  .\|,.  C^.ivcn,  la.i,,^  .l,.u„  thr 
inamiscnpt,    '-Inn    tlu'    intm'st    uhioh    that    cmni.y 
aroused  ,„  ,„c  thon  has  ,u>vor  llat^^u,].  a,„i  ,,^.^.,  ^j,,^.^. 
niy  rc-turn  1  have  cii.leavore.l  t.,  kcvi.  nivsdf  infornir.l 
"t  the  progress  of  evciUs  tluTo.      While  i„  \>:,ri.  \  w.-.s 
IH-esented  to  their  Majesties  and   inanv    ,.t  the    nost 
""table  ,ne„  atid  uomei.  of  tlie  .hr, .      [  renieiuher  the 
Jceen    well-s,trel>-    there    never    was    a    princess    .,, 
I)caut.tul  and   so  entrancinl,^     She  slione  I.rilHant  as 
the  mornnif;  star,  full  .,f  splendnr  and  jov.      15nt  sfiv 
-I  have  written  what  I  thou.e^ht  of  her  here."  and  so 
saym-   he  began  to  read  tiiat  wonderful  passage    that 
exquisite    ])anegyric    of    the    Dauphiness    of  '  iM-anec 
winch  was  soon  to  be  so  jnsth-  famous.     There  was 
a  ninnnur  of  applause  from  tlio  gentlemen  when  he 
laid  the  manuscript  down. 

"  •Tis  a  beautiful  tribute.  1  wish  Mr.  [efferson 
could  hear  it.-  .says  Mr.  Calvert,  with  a  smile  -  He 
<s  not  an  admirer  of  th.  (Jueen.  like  vourself  Mr 
l.iirke.  and  thinks  she  should  be  shut  up  in  a' cnn- 
vent  and  the  King  left  free  to  follow  his  nn-nisters. 
iJiit  1  think  your  eloquence  would  win  him  over  if 
atiything  could." 

A   couple   of  days   afterward,   at    a    dinner   at    the 
•rcnch   Ambassador's.   Monsieur  de  la  Luzerne.    Mr 
ealvert  repeated  this  famous  paneg^  ric  of  the  Oueen' 
as  ncarlv  ns  1i.^  <-..,, i,i   „ .l       •'     ,^  -^ 
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was  talked  ;'■  iv,  ami  tlu'  latol  luus  from  1'aiiN  ilis- 
cussftl  and  i».»liscMissc<l  In  the  lutnu-sick  and  dt-sdiivrc 
fiiiij^raiUs.  Mr.  Morris  and  (."alvtrt  were  trcciucnt 
visitors  there,  likiiijj^  to  hear  of  their  friends  in  Paris 
and  the  events  taking  place  in  i-Vanee. 

In  spite  of  all  the  distractions  and  pleasnrcs  of  town 
life  which  Mr.  Calvert  enjjajjed  in,  he  ^till  felt  those 
secret  pangs  of  bitter  disappointment  and  the  fever 
ot  unsatisfied  desire,  but  he  was  both  too  unselfish 
and  too  proud  to  show  what  lie  suffered.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  keep  our  dark  thoughts  and  secret, 
hopeless  longings  in  the  background,  as  the  maimed 
and  diseased  beggars  are  kept  off  the  streets  in  I'aris, 
and  only  let  them  come  from  their  hiding-places  at 
long  ntervals,  like  the  beggars  again,  who  crawl  forth 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  solicit  alms  and  pity.  Al- 
though Mr.  Morris  knew  Calvert  s(i  well,  his  im- 
petuous nature  could  never  quite  couDrehend  the 
calm  fortitude,  the  silent  endurance  of  the  younger 
man,  and  so,  when  he  saw  him  a])parently  amused 
and  distracted  u  the  society  to  which  he  had  been 
introduced,  and  by  the  thousand  gayelies  of  town  life, 
he  left  him  in  September  and  returned  for  a  i  f  stay 
in  Paris,  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  young  ...an  was 
already  half-cured  of  his  passion. 

He  was  back  again  in  December  with  a  budget  of 
news  from  France.  "  The  situation  grows  desper- 
ate,"* he  said  to  Calvert.  "  I  toUi  .Montmorin  and 
the  Due  de  Liancourt  that  the  constitution  the 
Assemblee  had  proposed  is  such  that  the  Almi^niy 
Himself  could  nut  make  it   sncccod  without  creating 
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a   mu    species  of  ,„an.     TIu    assi^nats   have  .lc,.rc- 

H'  mn.stcrs  threatened  will,  la  lanlerne.     Tis  ,„t,cl, 
he    ash.on   ,„    I'aris.   let  n,e  tell  yen.     P.ut  .nunle 
^InclhMK.^  and   pnla^n-thcy   saeke.I   the   hotel   of  thJ 

Charles  de  Lan.eth  n,  a  dnel-are  everv-.lav  occur- 
u.K-es  now.  I  afayette  is  in  a  peck  of'troit'ble.  and 
ocened  me  w.th  the  utmost  coldness.  He  knows 
I  cannot  commend  him.  and  lheref.)re  he  feels  em 
lKirrasse.1  an.l  impatient  in  mv  .societv.  1  am'  seri- 
ou.sly  pamcd  for  d- W.  too.     I  met'him  at  Mont- 

liow  to  steer  his  coiirse.     lie  is  horrified  at  the  insane 
measures  of  the  Jacobins,   he  has  cut   hin.df  "^ 
fron,  h.s  own  class,  and  is  hej^inninj,  to  doubt  La- 
fayette s  wisdom  and  powers.     He  is  "n  a  boneless 
s.tuat,on.      He  told  n,e  that   Montmorin   had   a:!:.: 
hat  Canmchael  be  appointed  to  the  court  of  France 
>"t    hat  he  and  Heaufort  and  other  of  mv  frien.U t.d 
ns.sted  on  my  appointment.     Tis  a  ma'f   r  of  uidif. 
erence  to  nu;.     U'hoever  is  appointed-    .Short.  <  ..r- 
uchae  .  Machson.  or  mvself-will  haxe  no  sinecure 
r  ranee.     I  nhappy  country!     The  closet  philo.,. 

I  lur    wh<j  a'-e  ^ry.ns-  to  rule  it  are  absoluteK   bewil- 
-ed.  and  I  .now  not  what  will  save  the  state  unles-. 

Jt  be  a  'orein^n  war." 

ters  that  the  Emperor  ,s  too  cautious  ever  to  enjja.^- 
m  that  war,  howeve-."  said  Calvert 

"  r  see  you  have  been  affiliatin.cr  u  ith  the  ,,eaceful 
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PitI   and  iKtt  i-.'ii«i.i>in','  with  Sluri'laii  and   Imjx,"  re- 
turiii-d  Mr.  .Mi)rri>,  with  a  >iniK'. 

"  I  have  hfcn  ciidravuriii^  to  k-ani  Sf)mo  of  that 
usctiil  iiiforinatioii  which  Mr.  JotTcrson  rccom- 
mctidc'd,"  said  Calvert,  sniihnj;  also.  "  I'poii  Mr. 
Pitt's  recutnnK'ii(hitii)n  I  have  heeii  reading;  'The 
Wealth  of  Nations  '  an<l  studying,'  the  iiolitioal  history 
of  Europe.  Seriously,  1  hope  \n\  time  has  not  heen 
spent  etitirely  without  profit,  althoit};h  1  have  caroused, 
as  you  exjjress  it.  to  some  extent.  I  have  drunk  more 
than  was  jj^ood  fur  me,  and  I  have  jj^one  to  the  p'.v 
and  tried  to  fancy  myself  m  love  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  but, 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  can't  do  an\  of  these  thin}j;s  with 
enthusiasm.  I'm  a  (piiet  fellow,  with  nothing  of  the 
stage  hero  in  me,  and  I  can't  go  to  the  devil  for  a 
woman  after  the  approved  style." 

'■  Don't  try  it,  hoy!  The  pretty  ones  are  not  worth 
it  and  the  good  ones  are  not  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
cynically,  "  I  found  Madame  de  Flahaut  surround- 
ed by  half  a  dozen  new  admirers,  in  spite  of  which 
she  tried  to  make  me  believe  she  had  not  forgotten 
me  in  my  absence.  I  pretended  to  be  convinced,  of 
course,  but  I  devoted  myself  to  the  Comtcsse  de  Prize, 
and  I  think  she  liked  me  all  the  better  for  my  defec- 
tion. Come  back  to  Paris  with  me  and  see  what 
Madame  de  St.  Andre  would  say  to  a  like  treatment." 
he  went  on.  laughing,  but  looking  shrewdly  at  the 


"  I  am  best  away  from  Paris — although  separation 
does  not  seem  to  help  me." 

"  Absence  may   extinguish  a  small  passion,  but   I 
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tliiiik  it  (inly  Imtjidi'iis  and  ilccpcns  a  j^icii'  cue. 
Mr.  .Morris.      "  I  ^au   man\  of  onr  friino    -  ;»! 
•  If  Cliaslflln.x  an. I   the   DikIksm-  rrOrkaiis.   .\Li.lain< 
<lc  StafI  and   Madame  dWzaN— slu-  is  mmii  broken, 
N'ed:  the  einijjration  of  >o  many  of  lur  frietids,  th.' 
traffic  death   of  many,   the  <Hsru|)tinj;  of   her   whole 
social  world,  has  he^nm  to  t^  "  seriously  on  her  health, 
though     her    spirit     is    •  li      in.lomitahle.     She    and 
Madame  de   St.   Andre  ..        dWzay   are   living  very 
(|uictly   in    the   mansion    in    the    rue   St.    I  lonore.      In 
the  evenings   some  of  the    friends   who   still    remain 
come  in  for  a  dinner  or  to  play  (piinze  or  lans(|uenet. 
but.  in  truth,  'tis  difficult  to  get  half  a  dozen  people 
together.     .Madame  de  St.   .\ndre  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  with  a  new  and  softer  beaut\.     The  horror 
of  the  times  hath  touched  her,  too,  1  think-,  and  ren- 
dered more  serious  that  capricious  nature.     I'.ut  who. 
indeed,  could  live  in   Paris  and  noi  he  chastened  h\ 
the  awful  scenes  there  enacting?     I   almost   shurlder 
to  think     '  having  to  return  so  soon,  but  1  shall  only 
stay  to  N        His  Grace  of   Leeds  once   more   relative 
to  th(   ireaty." 

i  his  interview,  havmg  been  twice  postponed,  and 
pn  .<ing  affairs  calling  Mr.  Morris  to  France,  he 
finally  left  London  in  January  with  the  promise  of 
returning  in  the  spring.  This  promise  he  fulfilled, 
getting  back  in  May  and  bringing  with  him  news  of 
Mirabeau's  death  and  splendid  burial  and  of  the 
widespreau  fear  of  a  counter-revolution  by  the  emi- 
grant army  under  the  Prince  de  Conde.  He  was 
v.armly   welcomed   by   Calvert,   who.   in   spite  of  the 
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many  kind  ufiicos  and  attentions  of  tho  friends  lie  had 
made,  was  beginning  to  weary  uf  the  English  capital. 
In  truth,  he  was  possessed  by  a  restlessness  that 
would  have  sent  him  home  had  he  not  wished  to 
respect  Mr.  Jefferson's  advice  and  make  a  tour  on  the 
continent  before  returning.  He  hojjcd  to  ])ersuade 
Mr.  Morris  to  accompany  him.  and  in  this  he  was 
not  disappointed.  Accordingly,  after  a  month  in 
London,  they  set  out  for  Rotterdam  and,  travelling 
leisurely  through  the  Low  Countries,  made  their  way 
to  Cologne.  It  was  while  waiting  there  for  a  boat 
to  take  them  up  the  Rhine — both  Mr.  Morris  and 
Calvert  were  anxious  to  make  this  water  trip — that 
they  heard  the  news,  already  two  weeks  old,  of  the  flight 
of  their  Majesties  and  of  Monsieur  from  France  and 
of  the  recapture  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  X'arcnnes. 
Monsieur  had  escaped  safely  to  Brussels  and  had 
made  his  way  to  Coblentz.  where  Mr.  Morris  and  Cal- 
vert saw  him  later.  He  was  installed  in  a  castle,  placed 
at  his  service  by  the  Elector  of  Treves,  which  over- 
looked the  great  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  there 
he  held  his  little  court  and  made  merry  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Prince  de  Conde's  army  and  the  throngs  of 
emigres  who  came  and  went  and  did  a  vast  deal  of 
talking  and  even  laughing  over  their  misfortunes,  but 
who  never  seemed  to  learn  a  lesson  from  them. 
Coblentz  was  full  of  these  exiles  from  France,  who 
treated  the  townsfolk  with  a  mixture  of  condescension 
and  rudeness  which  caused  them  to  speedilv  become 
detested.  There  was  one  little  cafe  in  particular.  Les 
Trois  Colonnes,  which   they  frequented,  and  where 
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llifv  laughed  and  gaiiil)lnl  aii<l  made  witty  speeches 
and   ireinenduns  tlneats  against   tlie  men    in    I'Tance 
from  whom  they  had  run  away.     It  was  at  this  httle 
inn  that   Mr.  Calvert  one  day  saw   Ah^isieur  de  St. 
Aulaire  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,     lie  caine  into 
the  gaming-room  where  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert  were 
sitting  at  a  sidc-tahle  chinking  a  glass  of  cognac  and 
talking    with    Monsieur   de    Puymaigre.    one   of   the 
IVince  de  Conde's  officers.     As  his  glance  met  that  of 
Mr.  Calvert,  he  bowed  constrainedly,  and  the  red  of 
his  face  deepened.     He  was  more  dissipated-looking, 
less  dehonair  than  he  had  seemed  to  Calvert  in  Ma- 
dame d'Azay's  salon.     There  was  an  uneasiness,  too, 
in  his  manner  that  was  reflected  in  the  attitude  toward' 
him  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  room.     In  fact,  he 
was  welcomed  coldly  enough,  and  in  a  few  days  he  left 
the  town.     Twas  rumored  prett\    freely  that  he  was 
an  emissary  of  Orleans  and  that   Monsieur  and  the 
JVmce  de  Conde  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  him.     Mr. 
Calvert  was  of  this  belief,  which   was  confirmed  bv 
St.  Aulaire  himself  when  Calvert  met  him  unexpect- 
edly during  the  winter  in  London. 

This  journey,  so  pleasantly  begun  and  which  was 
to  have  continued  through  the  fall,  was  interrupted, 
shortly  after  the  two  gentlemen  left  Coblentz.  by  a 
pressing  and  di.squieting  letter  which  urged  Mr.  ^lor- 
ris's  presence  in  Paris.  He  therefore  left  Calvert  to 
continue  the  tour  alone,  which  the  young  man  did, 
travelling  through  Germany  and  stojiping  at  man\-  of 
the  famous  watering-places,  and  even  going  as  far  as 
the  Austrian  capital,  where  he  met  with  a  voung  Mr. 
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J  lugiT  of  till'  C'an)liiias.  Tliis  yoiinj^  Ainnican,  who 
\\a^  an  arditit  adminr  ol  Lafayette  and  wlio  was 
destined  to  attempt  to  serve  liini  and  suffer  for  him, 
accompanied  Mr.  Calvert  as  far  as  Lake  Constance, 
where  they  parted,  Mr.  Calvert  j^oing  on  to  Hale  and 
iij)  through  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  He  passed 
through  Mauheuge  and  Lille  and  Xamur,  and  so  was. 
fortunately,  made  familiar  with  places  he  was  to  see 
something  of  a  little  later  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
Louis  X\'L 

He  was  back  in  London  by  Christmas,  and  was 
joined  there  shortly  after  the  New  Year  by  Mr.  Morris, 
who  had  gone  over  on  i)rivate  affairs  entirely,  but 
whose  close  connection  with  the  court  party  in  France 
laid  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  agent  of  the 
arisi.  icratic  party. 

'■  I  heard  the  rumors  myself,"  said  Mr.  Morris. 
"  Indeed,  I  was  o])enly  told  of  it  before  leaving  Paris. 
I'ut  oidy  a  madman  would  interfere  in  French  politics 
at  this  hour.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
organization almost  inconceivable.  The  King — poor 
creature — has  been  reinstated,  after  a  fashion,  since 
his  flight,  but  with  most  unkingly  limitations.  .Ml 
political  parties  are  broken  up — Lafayette  and  Baillv 
and  the  Lameths  find  themselves  in  an  impossible 
])osition  and  have  seceded  from  the  Jacobins.  For  two 
years  now  they  have  1)een  preaching  the  pure  democ- 
racy of  Rousseau,  the  rights  of  man,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  per.,/le.  They  have  done  everything  to  deprive 
the  King  of  his  power,  they  have  hurled  abuse  at  the 
throne,  at  the  whole  Old  Order  of  things.     And  now, 
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when  they  see  to  what  chaos  things  are  coming,  when 
they  wisli  to  stop  at  moderation,  at  order,  at  a  mon- 
archy based  on  sohd  principles  and  supported  hv  the 
soh'd  middle  class,  they  are  suddenly  made  to  realize 
how   little   their  theories   correspond   with   their   real 
desires.      Incapacity,   misrule,   is   everywhere.     Nar- 
bonne  has  been  made  War  Minister!     At  this  crisis, 
when  the  allied  armies  are  gathering  on  the  frontier,' 
when    war   is    imnnnent    against    two    hundred   and 
fifty   thousand   of  the    finest   soldiers    in   Europe,   a 
trifler   like   Xarbonne   is   placed   in   power!      But   if 
others  were  no  worse  than  he!     'Tis  incredible  the 
vdlams   who  have  pushe.l   themselves   into   the  high 
places.     Can  you  believe  it,  boy?— vour  servant,  tlKit 
scoundrel    Bertrand,   that   soldier  of  the   ranks,  that 
waiter  of  the  Cafe  de  TEo^Ie,  is  a  great  man  in  Paris 
these  days.     He  is  listened  to  bv  thousands  when  he 
rants  m  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Rox  al :  he  is  hand  in 
glove  with  Danton ;  he  divides  attention  with  Robes- 
pierre ;  he  is  a  power  in  himself.     Heaven  knows  how 
he  has  become  so-but  these  creatures  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  in  a  night.     T  .saw  much  of  Danton  and 
not  a  little  of  Bertrand,  for  I  frequented  tlie  Cordel- 
hers  Club  a  good  deal.     'Tis  well  to  stand  in  with  all 
l)arties,   especially   if  there  is  even   a   remote   chance 
of  my  bcmg  placed  as  minister  at  the  French  court 
Tis  so  rumored  in  Paris,  and  the  elections  are  now 
taking  place  in   America,  so  Mr.   Short  informs  mo 
"I   heard   of  St.   Aulaire."  went    on    Mr.    Morris 
"  Beaufort   told   me  that   he  had  got  into  Paris  se- 
cretly on  the  Due  d'Orleans's  business,  but  that  he 
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had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  rue  St.  Honorc, 
pressing  his  suit  with  Madame  de  St.  Andre.  She 
would  have  none  of  him,  however,  and  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  sort  of  horror  of  him — as,  indeed,  well 
she  might.  He  went  away,  raging,  Beaufort  said, 
and  vowing  soiiic  mysterious  vengeance.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  London,  Ned,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall 
meet  with  him  some  day.  D'Azay  has  been  denounced 
in  the  Assembly  and  is  in  bad  odor  with  all  parties, 
apparf^ntly.  I  fear  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  'tis 
pitiful  to  see  the  anxiety  of  his  sister  and  the  old 
Duchess  for  him.  I  think  she  would  not  survive  the 
shock  should  he  be  imprisoned.  'Twould  be  but  an- 
other gap  in  the  ranks  of  our  friends." 

The  appointment  of  .\mcrican  ministers  to  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  courts  was  in  progress,  as  Mr.  Short 
had  said,  and,  on  January  I2th,  Mr.  Morris,  after  a 
stormy  debate  in  the  Senate,  was  chosen  Minister  to 
France  by  a  majority  of  only  five  votes  out  of  sixteen. 
He  was  told  of  his  appointment  by  Mr.  Constable 
in  February  and,  shortly  after,  received  the  official 
notice  of  it  under  the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Although  Mr.  Jefiferson  had  differed  radically  from 
^Ir.  Morris  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  French  Revo- 
lution, knowing  him  as  he  did.  he  could  not  but  affirm 
both  officially  and  personally  so  wise  a  choice. 

The  President's  indorsement  of  Mr.  Morris  v.'as 
even  more  hearty,  and,  indeed,  'twas  hinted  by  Mr. 
Morris's  enemies  that  Washington's  open  approval 
of  him  had  alone  saved  him  from  defeat.  But  though 
the  President  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Morris  was 
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the  best  pussiblc  choice  for  the  (hfficult  i^ust  uf  ^TiIlister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  Unite<l  States  to  l-r:.nce   he 
was  also  entirely  aware  of  those  traits  of  cnaracter 
which,  his  opponents  urged,   rendered   him   unsuite.l 
for  the  place.    His  impetuosity,  occasional  hau,i,ditinoss 
and  close  connection  with  the  aristocratic  partv    were' 
disabilities  undoubtedly,  but  the   President   uas  con- 
nnced  that  they  were  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  force  of  character,  mental  keenness,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  French  afTairs.  and  so  wrote  Mr.  Morris 
m  one  oi  the  kin.lest  letters  that  great  man  ever  penned 
Ihis  letter  Mr.  Morris  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
It  was  written,  and,  being  alroadv  involved  in  a  secret 
affair,  of  which,  as  minister,  he  should  not  even  have 
known,   much   less   been   engaged    in.   he   determine.l 
to  withdraw  himself  from  it  as  spee.Iilv  as  possible 
aiid  to  conduct  himself  with  such  discretion  that  the 
1  resident  would  have  no  occasion  to  regret  his  efforts 
in  his  behalf.     He  immediately  set  about  making  the 
necessary   arrangements    for    his   new    establishment 
writing  to  Paris  to  engage  a  h6tel  in  the  rue  de  la 
Planche.  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  for  the  new  Lega- 
tion  and  forwarding  to  France  as  rapidlv  as  possible 
the  Enghsh  horses  and  coach,  the  furniture  and  plate 
which  he  had  purchased  in  London.    He  set  out  for 
Pans  in  early  March.  leaving   ^alvert  again  in  Lon  • 
don,  though  he  presse.l  the         ng  man  urgently  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  capual  and  accept  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Legation  under  him 
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CHAPTER  X\II 

MK.     CALVKKT    ML    TS    AN    OU)    ENEMY 

This  kind,  and  even  brilliant,  ofifcr  of  Mr.  Morris's 
Calvert  decline<I,  reiterating  smilingly  to  that  gentle- 
man that  he  felt  himself  a  little  better  of  that  fever  of 
love  and  disappointment  which  he  had  endured  in 
silence  for  so  long,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
suffering  a  relapse.  Indeed,  he  might  have  got  over 
it  in  time,  and  been  as  contented  as  many  another  man. 
but  that  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  all  that  he  had 
tried  so  sedulously  for  two  years  to  forget.  This  was 
brought  about  by  a  meeting  with  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  St.  Aulaire  a  couple  of  weeks  after  Mr.  Morris's 
departure  for  Paris.  Although  it  was  known  that  the 
French  nobleman  was  in  London,  Mr.  Calvert  did  not 
see  him  until  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Luzerne.  .\  large  company  had  gathered  at  the 
Ambassador's,  where  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  pre- 
sented himself  toward  the  end  of  the  evening.  'Twas 
s'  vident  that  he  had  been  drinkinsr  deeply  that  Cal- 
vert would  have  avoided  him.  but  tIi;U  the  tipsy  noble- 
man, catching  sight  of  him,  made  his  way  directly  to 
him. 

"  At  last.  Monsieur."  he  said,  bowing  low  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  unsteadily  on  the  small  sword  he  wore 

at  his  side. 
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•'Well."  replied  Mr.  Calvert,  coldh.  |,v  no  means 
pleased  at  the  attention  bestowed  upon  him  so  nne.x- 
pcctedly.  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  sober  he  found 
objectionable;  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  drunk  was  in- 
sufferable. 

Well  •  is  a  cold  welcome.  Mr.  Calvert."  he  said, 
the  insolent  smile  deepening  on  his  lijis. 

*'  I  am  not  here  to  welcome  you,  Monsieur."  re- 
turned Calvert,  indifferently. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  waved  his  hand  li-hth  as 
if  flinging  off  the  insult,  but  the  flush  on  his  <lissi- 
pated  face  deepened.  Calvert,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  immediately,  drew  him  into  a  little 
anteroom  where  they  were  almost  alone. 

"And  yet  I  wished  profoundly  that  we  might 
meet.  Monsieur— more  so.  apparently,  T  recrrct  to  say, 
than  you  have.  I  have  seen  friends  of  ours  in  Paris' 
since  you  have  had  that  pleasure.  Monsieur."  says  St. 
Aulaire.  throwing  himself  across  a  chair  and  resting 
his  folded  arms  on  the  back. 
"  Indeed." 

"  You  are  cold-blooded.  Monsieur—'tis  a  grave 
fault.  You  miss  half  the  pleasures  of  life— but  I 
think  you  would  like  to  know  whom  I  mean.  Confess 
Monsieur!  But  t  re,  I  see  vou  know— who  else 
could  it  be  but  M  dame  de  St.  Andre?""  and  the 
nisolent  smile  broke  into  a  still  more  insolent 
laugh. 

"  We  w'll  leave  Madame  de  St.  Andre's  name  out 
of  this  conversation,  Monsieur." 
"  Pardieu !     So  you  think  T  am  not  worth v  to  men- 
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tion  it.  Monsieur,"  cried  St.  Aulairc,  half-rising  and 
laying  his  hand  again  on  his  dress  sword. 

"  I  know  it,  Monsieur,"  retorted  Calvert,  coolly. 

"  "^'ou  are  not  so  cold-blooded  after  all!  I  have 
struck  fire  at  last !  "  said  St.  Aulaire,  looking  at  Cal- 
vert for  an  instant  and  then  breaking  into  a  drunken 
laugh  as  he  reseated  himself.  "  Tis  a  pity  Madame 
de  St.  Andre  has  not  my  luck — for,  look  you.  Mon- 
sieur," he  went  on,  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  shaking  his  finger  at  Calvert.  "  I  think  she  likes 
you  and  would  be  kind—  very  kind — to  you.  should 
you  be  inclined  to  return  to  Paris  and  tempt  your 
fortune." 

"  Were  you  sober.  Monsieur,  I  would  ask  you  for 
live  minutes  and  a  pair  of  pistols  or  rapiers,  if  you 
prefer,"  says  Calvert,  white  and  threatening. 

"  By  God,  Monsieur,  how  dare  you  sav  I  am 
drunk  ?  "  flings  out  the  other,  rising  so  unsteadily  as 
to  overturn  the  chair,  which  crashed  ui)on  the  floor. 
"  But  I  have  no  time  for  duels  just  nov.-.  I  have  other 
and  more  important  business  in  hand.  Later — later, 
sir,  and  I  will  be  at  your  service.  I  add  that  insult 
to  the  long  list  I  have  against  you.  I  will  punish  you 
when  the  time  comes,  but  first  1  must  punish  her.  She 
would  not  even  listen  lO  me.  She  crushed  me  with 
her  disdain.  'Tis  another  favor  I  have  to  thank  yon 
for,  Monsieur,  I  think "  He  was  quite  wild  and 
flushed  by  this  time,  and  spoke  so  thickly  that  Calvert 
could  scarce  tmdcrstand  him.  The  few  gentlemen 
who  had  been  lounging  in  the  anteroom  had  retired, 
thinking  not  to  overhear  a  conversation  evidently  so 
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personal  and  stnrniy.  so  that  tl 

As  St.  Aulairc  reeled  forward,  a  sudden  tliou;;Iit  came 

to  Calvert. 
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■:uw  xrritas.'  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  then-- 


"How  do  you  propose  puinshinff  Madame  de  St. 
Andre,  Monsieur?^  "  he  asked,  slowly,  aloud,  and  lock- 
ing- nonehalantly  at  the  distorted  face  before  him. 

St.  .\ulaire  lauf,die<I.  -  1  am  not  as  drunk  as  vou 
think  me.  Monsieur  Calvert,"  he  said.  "  Tis  enou-h 
that  1  know  and  shall  act.  I'.y  Cod,  sir,"  he  cri<!^d, 
suddenly  .startin.t^  up.  "  shall  a  man  stand  evervthinp 
and  h"ve  no  revenj^c  ?  Let  Madame  de  St.  Andre 
take  care  !  Let  d'Azay  take  care  !  Should  yon  he  in- 
clined to  rr^,  to  their  rescue.  Monsieur,  perhaps  wc 
may  meet  a^^ain !  "*  and  with  a  mockin.jj  smile  on  his 
wicked,  handsome  face,  he  llunj;  himself  out  of  the 
room. 

The  young  man  sat  for  a  lon.c:  while  where  St. 
Aulaire  had  left  him.  pondcrinsr  upon  this  stran,tje 
mcetinj2:and  the  mysterious  hints  and  threats  thrown 
out.  He  could  make  nothinnr  of  them,  but  it  was 
clear  that  some  dan.cfer  menaced  those  he  loved  in 
France,  and  he  felt  oidy  too  well  assured  that  St. 
.\ulaire  would  stop  at  nothing;.  Indeed,  it  did  not 
need  a  personal  and  malijjnant  encmv  to  bring  ter- 
ror and  death  to  any  in  Paris,  as  he  knew.  Terror 
and  death  were  in  the  air.  The  last  despatches  from 
the  capital  had  told  of  almost  inconceivable  horrors 
being  there  perjietratcd.  "  Aristocrats  in  Paris  nnist 
keep  quiet  or  the  aristocrats  will  hang."  Mr.  .Aforris 
had  said  to  him  tersch 
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Suddenly  an  ovcrwliclniinjj^  (U'sire  to  ^'o  to  France,  to 
l)f  near  Adriennc.  to  avert,  if  humanly  |)ossil)le.  this 
unknown,  hut.  as  he   felt,  no  less  real  danj^er,  took 
possession  of  him.     All  the  tenderness  for  her,  which 
he  had   hoped   and  helieved   was  dyinj,'   within   him. 
revived  at  the  thonj,dit  of  the  pe  il  she  was  in.     I'-.r 
himself  he  felt  there  eould  he  no  daufrcr,  and  it  was 
possible  that   his   standinjjf  as  an    .\merican   and   his 
close  connection  with  the  American  Minister  n.ij,dit  hi' 
of  service  to  her.     But  whatever  the  consequences  to 
himself— and  he  thought  with  far  more  dread  .,f  the 
revival  of  his  love,  which  the  sijjht  an''  near  presence 
of  her  would  surely  brinpf.  than  of  any  physical  d.in- 
pfer  to  himself— he  felt  it  to  he  unendurah'e  to  he  s„ 
near  her  and   yet   not  to  be  near  enoufjh   to  render 
her  aid  if  danpfer  threatened,     fic  thouijht  of  dWzay 
and  P.eaufort  and  Lafayette,  of  Mr.  Morris,  re-estab- 
lished there,  and  of  all  those  jjrcat  atid  terrible  events 
taking  place,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  a  thou- 
sand times  more  anxious  to  get  back  to  Paris  than 
he  had  ever  been  to  leave  it.  and  wondered  how  he 
could  have  stayed  awa\-  so  long.     ITe  sat  alone  in  the 
little  anteroom  thinking  of  these  things  until  almost 
the  last  of  the  guests  had  gone,  and  then,  bidding  the 
Amba.s.sador  a. id  .Ambassadress  good-night,  he,  too, 
left,  walking  to  his  lodgings,  thinking  the  while  of  his 
return  to  Paris  and  the  Legation,  where  he  felt  assured 
he  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  Mr.  Morris. 


'.  IIAPTER  XVIII 

MR.  CAIAKKl    I KWI  IS  .\  Dl'KL 

The  welcome  which  Mr.  Calvcri  received  at  tlie 
Legation  wa..  even  mure  cunHal  than  lie  had  dared 
to  hope  for,  Mr.  Morris  heiirr  'rprised  and  dehghted 
heyond  measure  by  the  young  m.n's  sudden  arrival. 
As  tor  Calvert,  the  sight  of  his  old  friend  and  the 
cheerful,  sumptuous  air  of  the  new  Legaticm.  where 
.N(r.  Morris  was  hut  just  established,  were  inexi)ressi- 
bly  |)Ieasant. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  talent  for  making  vourself  com- 
t<>rtai)Ie  even  in  the  midst  of  horrors,"  he'said.  looking 
alxMit  the  brilliantly  lit  drawing-n.om.  for  Mr.  .Mcrri'^ 
was  expecting  a  large  comi)any  to  supi)er.     "  In  these 
rooms    1    can   scarcely  believe    1    have   been    for   davs 
travelling  through   a  country   straiigciv   and   terribly 
changed  since  I  last  saw  it-so  desolate  and  soldier- 
ridden  and  suspicious  that  f  am  truly  glad  to  get  v.  ithin 
these   walls.     And   to-night,   when'  mv   passport   had 
been  examined   for  the  hundredth  time  since  leaving 
1  favre  and  we  had  pa.ssed  the  city  barrier.  I  thought 
tile  very  look  and  sound  of  these  streets  of  Paris  had 
changed  utterly  in  the  last  two  years." 

"And  indeed  they  have.  Ned."' returned  Mr.  Morris, 
earnestly.  "  Each  day  sees  that  diflference  grow  more 
and  more  marked,  more  and  more  terrible.'      \narchv 
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ami  I>1<>«h1>,Ik<I  an-  iHCuiniiij^  iain|iant.  all  Miiiblaiicc 
of  order  is  gKiir.  Tlic  rrst  <.f  tin  (li|il(.matic  corps  In.,k 
upon  inc  as  a  madiuan  lo  cuiiif  lurr  ai  this  tinic  and 
set  u|)  a  Icj^atioii.  77/fv  arc  asking  for  tlicir  passpf)rts 
— the  Spanish  Minisltr  withdrew  yesterday  and  Lord 
CJowcr  is  in  the  devil  of  a  friR[ht."  Ik-  says,  laujjhinj^. 
■■  I'.nt  as  for  myself.  I  have  no  fear  aii<t  sliall  uphold 
the  interests  and  independence  of  the  American  Lc- 
};ation  to  the  last  gasp.  <  iod  only  knows  whether 
this  house  will  prove  a  protection,  hut,  in  all  events, 
1  shall  not  abandon  it,  nor  my  friends  here,  voluntar- 
ily." he  adds,  intrepidly.  "  I  could  have  wished, 
however,  hoy.  that  events  had  kept  you  out  of  France 
just  now.  Thoi.j^Mi  I  urged  yo<'  tt.  accompany  me, 
when  I  returned  and  rca!"  d  the  awful  state  of  affairs 
here,  I  was  heartily  glad  you  had  not  yielded  to  my 
wishes." 

"  As  it  happened,  though."  said  Calvert.  "'  events 
have  brought  me."  and  in  a  few  words  he  told  Mr. 
Morris  of  all  that  had  occurred  -*  Mic  houH'  of  Mon- 
sieur do  la  Luzerne,  and  of  the  ui. easiness  he  felt  at 
the  manner  and  threats  of  St.   Auhire. 

"  He  is  capable  of  any  villany.  We  nuist  thresh  this 
matter  out  to-morrow.  Xed.  Had  !  known  you  were 
coming  I  would  have  had  no  guests  here  to-night. 
W'e  cotdd  have  had  a  (juiet  evening  together,  and  I 
could  have  shown  you  over  my  new  establ!:>hment. 
All  this  must  wait,  however,  and  now  you  had  best 
go  to  your  room  and  dress  for  supjier."  Rut  Mr. 
Calvert,  begging  to  be  excused  from  the  companv  that 
evening,  and  saying  that  he  would  go  out  bv  himself 
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aii.l  t'ft  a  look  at  ilii.s  diaiiKcl  lariv. 
to    tntirtaiti    Lis    jjiusts,    uhu    were 
arrive. 

"I  woul.I  oiler  yui,  my  carriage."  sai.l  Mr.  Morris 
a.s  t  H-  v,n,n«:  man  turnci  awav.  "  but  -tucTc  lu-st  vu„ 
walked  alm,a.  .  Carria^^-s  arc  l.nt  little  tlu-  fasliio,, 
those  .lays-they  are  l.ein^^  rapi.lly  al.olishe.l  ain.u. 
wuh^e^Hytlnnjr  else  that  makes   life  cnifortable   in 

Mr.  falvcrt  went  out  into  the  dimlv  lit  street  that 
^losp.te  the  honr.  was  fnll  of  a  restless  t'hrong  of  people' 
;vhc>  see,ne,I  to  be  wandering  about  as  ainilesslv  as 
'  "nself.     fle,^.  an.l   there  he  encountered   squa.l's  of 
tiK-  .National  C.uard  being  niamcuvrcd  bv  their  lieu- 
tetiant „  here  and  there  nmhs  of  ragge.l  n/en,  shonti.ig 
and  ctirs.ng  and  bearing  torches  which  raine.l  sparks 
n   fire  as  they  w,M-e  swung  aloft,  and  once,  as  he  passed 
to  Abba.e  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  a  horrible  thn^ng 
pressed  by  h,m.  holding  high   in  their  midst  a  head 
on  a  dnppmg  pike      He  turned  awav.  sick  at  the  si^ht 
ami.  makm,    his  way  down  by  thec.uavs.  crossed 'bv' 
the   Pet   Royal  to  the  other   side  of  the  citv      He 
stopped   for  an  instant  on  the  bridge  to  look  down 
Uie  nver.  and.  as  he  di.l  so.  ho  recalled  that  Christmas 
i'.ve    w'o  years  before  when  he  and   Mr.   Morris  ha.l 
stood  on  that  .same  spot.     Much,  verv  much,  ha.l  hap- 
pened smce:  ,t  seemed  as  if  both  a  Jong  and  a  short 
tune  ha<l  elapsed :  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  he 
felt  ^^•as  that  then  he  had  been  eager  to  leave  Paris  • 
"ou-  he  was  relieved  to  be  back.     He  strolled  alon- 
""'ler  the  glittering  su.rs  and  the  fast-sailing  clouds 
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thnnif^li  ill-lij^htccl  stncts  and  past  dcscrtt'd  mansions 
whose  owners  wi-rc-  in  volnnlary  exile  beyond  the 
Rhine,  nnti]  lie  snddenly  bethonght  himself  of  a  little 
cafe  in  the  Champs  IClysees  not  far  from  the  Demi- 
Lnne  du  Conrs  de  la  Reine.  where  he  and  Mr.  JefTerson 
and  Mr.  Morris  had  often  j^one  toijether.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  both  thirsty  and  a  little  tired,  and 
that  he  wonld  turn  in  there  for  something  to  drink 
and  to  see  what  might  be  happening. 

Not  much  was  happening,  for  a  wonder  The  gusty 
March  wind,  sweeping  through  the  gardens  and  under 
the  lighted  arcades,  seemed  to  have  swept  away  the 
usual  throng  of  strollers  in  the  Cham])s  Elysees.  Even 
the  cafe  was  deserted  except  for  a  small  group  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  room,  which  Mr.  Calvert  scarce  no- 
ticed as  he  passed  in.  A  cheerful  fire  was  burning 
in  an  open  grate,  near  which  were  set  a  screen  and 
a  settle.  Mr.  ("alvert  ensconced  himself  comfortably 
in  this  cosy  corner  and.  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
fell  to  reading  the  day's  copy  of  the  Moiiifcur  lying 
on  the  table  beside  him.  P)Ut  his  thoughts  were  other- 
where than  with  the  account  of  the  .Xssembly's  proceed- 
ings. .A.lthough  he  was  in  Paris  and  near  the  woman 
he  loved,  he  was  as  greatly  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue  to  protect  her.  TTe  knew  not 
in  what  direction  to  turn,  seeing  hat  he  knew  not  what 
danger  threatened.  After  he  had  seen  St.  .Aulaire, 
pressing  aflfairs  had  detained  him  in  London  three 
days  before  he  could  set  out  for  Paris.  He  knew 
not  whether  that  worthy  had  arrived  there  before  him 
or  not — whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Paris  at  all 
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or  to  work  through  sonic  secret  agency.  A  thousand 
vague  plans  for  discovering  these  things  floated 
through  his  mind  and  were  rejected  one  after  the  other. 
All  were  alike  in  one  respect— she  must  not  know,  if 
possihle,  that  he  was  rendering  her  any  service. 
Though  he  realized  that  this  danger  hanging  over  her 
endeared  her  to  him  a  thousand  times  more  than  ever, 
though  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  impelled  him  to 
serve  her,  he  knew  she  did  not  love  him,  nor  ever  could, 
and  all  the  pride  and  hardness  of  youth  made  him 
resolve  to  guard  his  secret  more  jeaiously  than  ever. 
He  had  humbled  himself  once  before  her  and  she  had 
treated  him  lightly,  indifferently,  contemptuously,  and 
he  had  no  mind  to  suffer  a  second  humiliation.  ' 

Upon  one  thing  he  was  resolved— that  he  would  see 
d'Azay  in  the  morning  and  discover  if  he  knew  of  any 
peril  that  threatened.  As  this  thought  passed  through 
his  mind  he  suddenly  heard  d'Azay's  name  distinctly 
pronounced  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He  laid 
the  copy  of  the  Monitcur,  which  he  had  been  turning 
in  his  hands,  quietly  down  upon  the  table  and  listened. 
The  voices  from  the  corner,  which  had  been  low  and 
confused  on  his  entrance,  were  now  louder  and  bolder. 
Either  the  speakers  did  not  know  that  they  were  not 
alone  or  else  the  wine  had  made  them  careless. 

"  'Tis  a  pleasure  I  have  long  had  in  contemplation 
and  which  has  become  peculiarly  dear  to  me  of  late," 
and  the  speaker  laughed  mockingly.  "  I  shall  de- 
nounce d'Azay  to-morrow." 

Calvert  started  and  looked  hurriedly  through  the 
small  panel  of  glass  at  the  top  of  the  screen.     Even 
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before  he  looked  he  knew  he  was  not  mistaken — 
St.  Aulaire  sat  at  the  table  with  three  companions, 
and  it  was  he  who  had  spoken.  Two  of  the  men — one 
of  them  had  a  most  villainous  countenance — Calvert 
had  never  seen  before,  but  the  third  one  he  discovered, 
to  his  intense  surprise,  was  Bertrand — Bertrand,  whose 
honest  lackey's  face  now  wore  a  curious  and  sinister 
look  of  power  and  importance.  So,  it  was  in  the  so- 
ciety of  such  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Aulaire  now  talked 
and  drank  familiarly! 

"  He  has  already  been  denounced  and  released," 
says  Bertrand,  moodily. 

"  He  will  not  be  n  .sed  this  time,"  replies  St. 
Aulaire,  with  so  much  evident  satisfaction  as  to  strike 
one  of  the  other  two  drinkers  with  astonishment. 

"Not  entirely  a  matter  of  patriotism,  I  judge?" 
he  questioned,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  A  duty  I  owe  myself  as  well  as  to  my  country," 
says  St.  Aulaire,  so  much  mocking-  meaning  in  his 
voice  and  glance  that  his  three  listeners  fell  to  laugh- 
ing. 

"  There  is  a  lady  to  whom  I  owe  a  small  debt  of 
ingratitude,  and  I  like  best  to  settle  the  case  in  this 
fashion." 

So  that  was  his  method  of  punishment !  To  strike 
Adrienne  through  her  brother— to  spare  her  and  take 
away  all  that  she  loved !  Calvert  thought  'twas  a  wa.\- 
worthy  of  its  author,  and  so  strong  a  desire  took 
possession  of  him  to  leap  upon  St.  Aulaire  and  strike 
him  dead  that  he  caught  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  chair 
to  restrain  himself. 
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"  But  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly,"  ob- 
jected the  man  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent. 

"  I  have  observed  that  a  denunciation  from  the  gal- 
lery is  more  dramatic  and  effective  than  one  from  the 
floor.  Besides,  there  is  no  one  just  at  present  to  do 
It  for  me.  I  am  well  prepared.  When  I  rise  to- 
morrow and  call  the  attention  of  Monsieur  de  Gen- 
sonne  to  the  fact  that  I  have  proof  of  the  treasonable 
relations  of  Monsieur  d'Azav  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
counter-revolutionists  across  the  Rhine,  'twill  be  as  if 
Monsieur  d'Azay  already  stood  condemned  before  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,"  and  he  struck  the  table  with 
his  clinched  fist. 

While  the  glasses  were  still  rattling  from  the  blow 
and   St.   Aulaire's  companions   laughing  at  his   ve- 
hemence, Mr.  Calvert  made  liis  decision.    By  St.  Au- 
laire's own  confession  there  was  no  one  else  inter- 
ested, for  the  moment,  at  least,  in  denouncing  d'Azay 
If  he  were  out  of  the  way  that  denunciation  would 
not  take  place  and  dAzay  might  be  got  out  of  Paris 
At  all  r  ,  ards  and  at  all  costs  St.  Aulaire  must  not 
?o  to  the  Assembly  on  the  next  dav.     At  all  hazards 
and  at  all  costs  St.  Aulaire  must  not  know  that  he, 
ealvert,  desired  to  prevent  his  going.     He  must  be 
surprised,  driven  to  his  own  destruction,  if  it  could 
be  done. 

Very  quietly  Calvert  arose  from  his  place  bv  the  fire 
and.  passing  out  by  a  door  concealed  from  the  rest 
of  the  room  bv  the  screen,  he  made  his  wav  throu-h 
a  vestibule,  where  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  again 
and  so  back  into  the  room  he  had  just  left.     But  this 
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time  he  entered  noisily  and  by  an  entrance  near  the 
table,  at  which  were  seated  St.  Aulaire  and  his  friends. 
At  sis-ht  of  St.  Aulaire  Mr.  Calvert  afifectcd  an  ex- 
treme surprise.  He  bowed  low,  and  smilinf^.  but 
without  a  word,  he  advanced  to  him  and.  drawinj^  off 
his  heavy  glove,  struck  him  with  it  across  his  ^lushed 
face.  The  four  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  Rcrtrand. 
recognizing  Calvert,  called  out,  "  Monsieur— Mon- 
sieur Calvert!"  All  his  airs  of  equality  and  impor- 
tance fell  from  him,  and  he  ran  toward  his  former 
mast'.r,  but  Calvert  waved  him  aside. 

"  The  last  time  iVf  -i.sieur  de  St.  Aulaire  and  T  met, 
gentlemen,"  says  Calvert,  looking  around  contempt- 
uously at  the  company,  "  he  insulted  me  grossly. 
Unfortunately  he  was  drunk — drunk,  I  repeat  it.  and 
in  no  condition  to  answer  for  himself.  I  demand 
satisfaction  to-night." 

"  And.  by  Cod !  you  shall  have  it,"  cried  St.  Au- 
laire, half  beside  himself.  His  face  was  cpiite  white 
now  except  for  the  red  mark  across  it,  which  Calvert's 
blow  had  furrow-ed,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and  star- 
ing. The  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  Calvert's  attacK 
had  driven  every  thought  out  of  his  mind  but  tl.e  wish 
to  avenge  the  insult  ofTered  him,  and  almost  without 
a  word  more  the  party  left  the  room  and  went  out  into 
one  of  the  allees  of  the  Champs  Elysees  close  beside 
the  cafe.  Such  affairs  were  so  common  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  elsewhere  in  Paris  in  those  days  that, 
though  they  were  but  a  few  feet  from  the  public  thor- 
oughfare, they  apprehended  no  interference  from  th<^ 
guard  or  the  passers-by.     'Twas  the  aristocratic  mode 
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iielpins:  forward  the  rcvohitiun.  and  tluTc  were  al- 
most as  many  victims  by  it  as  by  the  more  repnl,lican 
one  of  la  lanterne  and  the  pike. 

Thoufrh  it  was  the  first  affair  of  honor  that  Calvert 
had  ever  been  engaged  in.  the  compelling  necessity  he 
was  under  and  that  unusnar  steadiness  and  calmness 
of  character  he  possessed  rendere.l  him  less  nervous 
and  more  master  of  himself  than  was  the  older  man 
who  had  had  numberless  affairs  of  the  kind. 

"  Will  you  choose  swords  or  will  vou  fight  in  the 
Lnghsh  mode  with  pistols?"  said  Calvert,  with  an- 
other low  bow  to  St.  Aulaire. 

"  Both,  by  God!  '•  shouted  St.  Aulaire.  '•  We  will 
follow  the  lead  of  IJazencourt  and  St.  Luce'"  But 
here  Bertrand  and  another  ot  .  pa„ions  inter- 

fered (the  third  and  villainous-look  .g  fellow  said 
nothmg  and  seemed  indifferent  on  the  subject)  an.l 
declared  they  could  not  be  party  to  munler.  and'  that 
terrible  affair  had  been  no  less.  It  had  been  known 
and  talked  of  all  over  Paris,  the  shameful  conditions 
bemg  that  the  combatants  should  fight  first  with 
swords,  and  the  one  who  fell,  and  fell  wounded  only 
was  to  have  his  brains  blown  out  bv  the  other. 

One  of  the  company  brought  fn^m  the  house  a 
lantern  and  a  pair  of  English  pistols,  and  both  agree- 
ing to  nght  with  them,  and  the  ground  being  hastilv 
'"casurcd,  the  two  gentlemen  threw  off  their  coats 
and  took  up  their  positions.  The  light  was  so 
uncertani  trom  the  occasional  fitful  brightness  of  the 
mjon  shining  through  the  clouds  and  the  light  from 
the  swaying  lantern,  held  aloft  by  Bertrand,  who  took 
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his  stand  near  Calvert  and  watched  him  with  his  old 
devotion,  that  'twas  almost  impossible  for  either  com- 
batant to  take  accurate  aim. 

At  rhe  word  "  Fire !  "  both  pistols  cracked,  and 
St.  Aulairc.  staggering  forward  a  few  steps,  fell, 
wounded  in  the  groin.  Calvert  was  untouched,  but 
before  he  couK,"  collect  himself  or  move  to  the  assist- 
ance of  St.  Aulaire,  he  suddenly  heard  the  .sound  of 
coach-wheels  passing  close  to  the  allee,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  to  his  astonishment,  he  felt  a  sharp  pain 
tear  its  way  from  his  left  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  He 
turned  his  head  an  instant  to  see  who  had  attacked 
him  from  this  unexpected  quarter  and  was  just  in  time 
to  see  the  scoundrel  who  had  been  in  St.  Aulaire 's 
company  throw  down  his  stained  sword  and  make  for 
the  boulevard.  Ai.d  then  as  he  reeled  forward,  the 
blood  spurting  from  the  long  gash  in  his  arm,  all 
grew  black  before  him  and  he  knew  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

IN     WHICH     AN     UNLOOKED-I-OR     EVENT    TAKES     PLACE 

That  frreat  and  desolating  change  which  had  swept 
over  France  in  the  two  years  and  tnore  of  Calvert's 
absence  was  reflected  in  every  heart,  in  every  life  loft 
in  that  wrecked  land.     On  the  most  i.isensible,  the  most 
frivolons.  the  most  indififerent  alike  fell  the  shadow 
of  those  terrible  times.     The  sadness  and  the  horror 
fell  on  Adrienne  de  St.  Andre  as  it  fell  on  so  many 
others,  bnt  besides  the  terror  of  those  days  she  had 
to  bear  a  still  heavier  sorrow.     There  is  no  pang  which 
the  heart  can  suffer  like  the  realization,  too  late,  that 
we  have  lost  what  we  most  prize :  that  we  have  missed 
some  great  opportunity  for  happiness  which  can  never 
come  to  us  again  ;  that  we  have  rejecte.l  and  passed  by 
what  we  would  now  sell  our  souls  to  possess.     This 
conviction,  slowly  borne  in  upon  Adrienne.  caused  her 
more  anguish  than  she  had  supposed,  in  her  igno- 
rance, anything  in  the  world  could  make  her  "feel. 
Tho  man  whose  name  she  bore  was  scarcely  a  memory 
to  her.     For  the  first  time  she  knew  what  love  was 
and  realized  that  she  had  cared  for  Calvert  with  all 
the   repressed   tenderness   and    unsounded    de[)tlis   of 
her  heart.     Her  very   helplessness,   the   impossibilitv 
to  recall  him,  made  him  more  dear  to  her  bv  far.     A 
man  can  stretch  out  his  hand  and  seize  his  happiness, 
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but  a  woman  must  wait  for  hers.     And  if  it  passes 
her  by  she  must  bear  her  hurt  in  silence  and  as  best 
she  can.     It  was  with  a  sort  of  bhnd  despair  that 
Adrienne  thought  of  Calvert  and  all  that  she  had  wil- 
fully thrown  away.     Had  he  been  at  her  i.eck  and  call, 
fetched   and   carried   for  her,  she  woidd  never  have 
loved    him.     But   the   consciousness   that   he   was   as 
proud  as  she.  that,  though  he  was  near  her   for  so 
long,  she  could  not  lure  him  back,  that  he  could  master 
his  love  and  defy  her  beauty  and  charm,  exercised  a 
fascination  over  her.     And  when  he  left  her  entirely 
and  was  gone  away  without  even  seeing  her,  she  sud- 
denly realized  how  deeply  she  loved  him.     We  have 
all  had  such  experiences— we  live  along,  thinking  of 
things   after   a   certain    fashion,   and    suddenlv    there 
comes  a  day  when  everything  seems  changed.     Tt  was 
so  with  Adrienne.    All  things  seemed  changed  to  Iier, 
and  in  that  bitter  necromancy  her  pride  was  humbled. 
\^'herever  she  went  there  was  but  one  dear  face  she 
longed  to  see— one  dear  face  with  the  quiet  eyes  she 
loved.     There  were  days  when  she  so  longed  to  see 
him,  when  the  sound  of  his  voice  or  the  touch  of  his 
hand  would  have  been  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  force  of  her  passion  must 
surely  draw  him  back  to  her.     But  he  never  came. 
During  those  two  long  years  something  went  from 
her  forever.    She  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  time 
—only  of  the  dull  ache,  and   feverish  longing,  and 
utter  apathy  that  seized  her  by  turns.     There  was  a 
subtle  diflfcrence  in  all  things.     'Twas  as  if  some  fine 
spring  in  the  delicate  mechanism  of  her  being  had 
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As  her  life  altered  so  terrihiy.  as  all  that  she  had 
known  and  valued  perished  miserably  hefore  her  eyes 
day  by  day,  the  thou-ht  of  Calvert'  and  of  his  calm 
steadiness   and    sincerity   became   constant    with    her. 
Sh"  heard  of  him  from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Morri.i 
after  his  frequent  visits  to  London  and  throurrl,   u-,. 
ters  to  her  brother  and  Lafavette,  to  whom  Calvert 
wrote  periodically,  but  she  had  no  hope  of  ever  seein^^ 
him    af,rain.    and    she    sufTered    in    the    knowled<,re. 
Thous:h  he  seemed  cruel  to  her  in  his  hardness,  she 
was  just  enough  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  so  de- 
served   to   suffer.      P.ut    she    had    learned    so    much 
through  sufferinsr  that  a  sick  distaste  for  life's  lessons 
prew  upon  her.  and  she  felt  that  she  wanted  no  more 
of  them  unless  knowledf^^e  should  come  to  her  through 
love.     In  her  changed  life  there  was  little  to  relieve 
her   suffering,   but    she    devoted    herself   to   the    old 
Duchess,  who  failed  visibly  day  by  dav.  and  in  that 
service  she  could  sometimes  forget  her  own  unhappi- 
ness.     She  went  with  the  intrepid  old  ladv  (who  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  revolution  as  much  as  possible) 
wherever  they  could  find  distraction— to  the  plav  and 
to  the  hou.ses  of  their  friends  still  left  in  Paris,  u-here 
a  little  dinner  or  a  game  of  quinze  or  whist  could  still 
be  enjoyed. 

Twas  on  one  of  these  occasions  that,  accompanied 
by  Beaufort,  as  they  were  returning  along  the  Champs 
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had  spent  tlie  cvcninj;,  they  siuldi-iily  laanl  tlic  re- 
port of  pistols  pioceeding  from  an  allce  by  the  road- 
side. 

"  A  (hiel!  "  said  I'.eaufort.  "  Twas  near  heie  that 
poor  Castries  was  killed.  Perhaps  it  is  another  friend 
in  trouble,  and  I  had  best  see."  and.  callin).;  to  the 
eoachman  to  stop  the  horses,  he  jumped  out.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  a  man  stuml)led  out  of  the  allee 
and  ran  down  the  boulevard.  I'.eaufort  woidd  have 
followed  him,  but,  as  he  started  to  do  o.  he  heard  his 
name  called  and,  looking:  hack,  saw  another  man 
cmcrpe  from  the  allee  and  paze  down  the  almost  dc- 
.serted  street.  P.y  the  dim  li,c[ht  of  the  lantern  swunj^f 
from  its  cfreat  iron  post  the  man  recoj::ni7.ed  Monsieur 
de  Beaufort  and  ran  forward. 

"  Will  you  come?  "  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  Mcinsieur 
Calvert  is  here — wounded  by  that  villain." 

"Calvert — impossille!     He  is  not  in  Paris." 

"But  he  is! — here.'  said  Bertrand,  drawintj  Beau- 
fort toward  the  allee. 

Adrienne's  pale  face  appeared  at  the  coach-door. 

"  Did  T  hear  someone  speak  of  Monsieur  Calvert?  " 

Beaufort  went  iip  to  her.  "  He  is  here — wounded. 
I  think,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  1  will  p^o  and  see 
— you  will  not  be  afraid  to  wait?  " 

"  To  wait! — I  am  ^oin.e;',  too,"  and  before  he  could 
prevent  it  she  had  stepped  from  the  coach  and  w;is 
making  her  way  toward  the  allee.  A  ghastly  sight 
met  their  eyes  as  they  entered  the  lane.  St.  Aulaire 
lay  upon  the  ground,  one  of  his  companions  standing 
over  him,  and  at  a  little  distance,  Calvert,  wliite  and 
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tinconsoicnis,  the  blood  tricklitij,--  from  his  Kft  shoul- 
der. \\  ith  a  low  cry  Adricnnc  knelt  on  the  j::routid 
beside  him  and  felt  his  pulse  to  see  if  he  still  lived. 
In  ;»  .  instant  she  was  up. 

'•  I'ring  him  to  the  carriaRe.     We  must  take  him 
to  the  I.ej^ation — to  Mr.  Morris,"  she  says,  in  a  low 
tone,  to  lleaufort  and  iJertran  ',  whom  she  had  rec- 
ofrnizeil   as    the    servant    Calvert    had   broufjht    with 
him    to    .\zay-lc-Roi.      Without   a    look   at    St.    .'\u- 
laire  she  helped  the  two  to  get  Calvert  to  the  coach, 
wlure  he  was  placed  on  the  cusliions  as  easilv  as  possi- 
ble  and   held   between   her.self  and    Madame   dWzav. 
She  hung  over  him  during  the  long  drive  in  a  sort  of 
passion  of  pity  and  love.     It  was  the  (h'arest  happi- 
nes.s  she  had  ever  known  to  touch  him,  to  feel  his  head 
upon    her   arm.       Even    though    he    were    dead,    she 
thought,  it  were  worth  all  her  life  to  have  held  him 
so.     She  scarcely  spoke  save  to  ask   Hertrand   if  he 
knew  the  cause  of  the  encounter,  and,  when  he  had  told 
her   all   he  knew   of   the  events  of  the  evening,   she 
relapsed  again  into  silence,     'ihey  reached  the  Lega- 
tion as  Mr.  Morris's  guests  were  leaving,  and  in  a  verv 
few   tninutes  the  young  man  was  jnit  to  bed  and  a 
surgeon  called. 

Though  the  wound  was  not  fatal — not  even  verv 
serious — a  sharj)  fever  fastened  ujion  Calvert,  and, 
in  the  delirium  of  the  few  days  following,  Mr.  Morris 
was  easily  able  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  duel.  The 
story  he  thus  gathered  from  Calvert's  wild  talk  he  told 
Adricnne  and  Madame  d'.Vzay— the  two  ladi^'S  came 
daily  to  inquire  how  the  patient  was  doing — for  he 
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tliouj^'ht  that  tliiy  sliould  know  of  the  iiol)Ii-  action  of 
the  younff  man,  and  he  felt  sure  that  as  soon  as  Cal- 
vert was  himself  again  he  would  re(|uest  him  to  kiep 
silence  ahout  his  share  in  the  n)atter.  lie  was  rij^ht, 
for  when  Calvert  was  come  to  his  senses  aj;ain  and 
was  heginning  to  he  convalescent— wliich  was  at  the 
end  of  a  week— he  told  Mr.  .Mr)rris  the  i)articnlars  of 
his  encounter  with  St.  .\ulaire.  re(|Uesting  that  he 
make  no  mention  of  his  part  in  the  affair  and  beg- 
ging him  to  urge  dWzay  to  leave  Paris.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  as  St.  .\ulaire,  though  hadly 
wounded,  was  fully  conscious  and  might  at  anv  mo- 
ment cause  d'Azay's  arrest,  and,  moreover,  passports 
were  oecoming  daily  harder  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Morris  had  to  confess  his  inability  to  complv 
with  Calvert's  first  rerpiest,  but  promise<l  to  see  d'.Xzav 
immediately,  and.  ordering  his  carriage,  in  half  an 
hour  was  on  his  way  to  the  rue  St.  Honore.  \o  man 
in  P,"i!s  \.  cw  bti;..  r  than  he  the  risk  ati  aristocrat  ran 
who  was  denounced  to  the  .-\ssembly  and  remained 
in  Paris,  nor  how  difficidt  it  was  to  get  out  of  the  citv. 
He  was  also  aware  of  rumors  concerning  d'Aza\  of 
which  he  thought  best  not  to  tell  Calvert  in  his  pres- 
ent condition,  but  which  made  him  seriously  fear  for 
d'Azay's  safctv. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  rue  St.  ITonore  he  found 
Adriennc  with  the  old  Duchess  in  one  of  the  smaller 
salons,  but  d'Azay  was  not  with  them,  nor  did  they 
know  where  he  was.  Mr.  Morris  had  not  intended 
telling  the  two  ladies  of  his  mission,  fearing  to  increase 
the  anxiety  which  he  knew  they  already  felt  on  d'.Azav's 
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departure  from  I'aris. 

"  He  is  not  safe  for  a  day,"  ho  said.  "  Calvert  has 
saved  hi-'i  for  the  time  heinj,',  hut  St.  Auiaire,  tliouj^h 
unahle  himself  to  j;o  to  the  Assenihly  and  prefer 
charges  at^ainst  him,  can  find  a  dozen  to(ds  amnn;,' 
tile  ( )rleans  par»y  who  will  do  his  dirty  work  for  him. 
'Ihe  mere  assertion  that  d'Azay  is  in  corresjJOiKlence 
with  Monsieur  de  C'onde  or  any  of  the  coimter-revo- 
hitionists  will  send  him  to  i)rison — or  worse.  .\s  you 
know.  he.  like  Lafayette,  is  out  of  favor  with  all 
factions.  There  is  hut  one  thing  to  do — ^'et  him  out 
of  I'aris." 

"  He  will  never  go!  "  said  the  old  Duchess,  proudly. 

"  He  must !  Listen."  said  Adrienne.  rising  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Mr.  Morris's  arm.  "  I  think  he 
will  never  ask  for  a  passport  himself,  hut  if  we  could 
get  it  for  him,  if,  when  he  comes  in.  he  should  find  all 
in  readiness  for  his  going,  if  we  could  convince  him 
I>.\  these  means  that  his  immediate  departure  was  so 
necessary—"  She  stood  looking  at  Mr.  Morris,  forc- 
.tig  herself  to  he  calm,  and  with  such  an  expression 
•  •f  courage  and  determination  on  her  pale  face  that 
Mr.  Morris,  who  had  always  admired  her.  was  touched 
and  astonished. 

"  'Tis  the  very  hcst  thing  to  be  done.  m\  dear  young 
lady,"  he  said.  "  We  must  get  the  passport  for  d'Aza\ 
and  force  him  to  (juit  Paris.  I  think  I  am  not  entire- 
ly without  intluence  with  some  of  these  scoundrels  in 
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authority  just  now.  Dantoii,  for  instance.  He  is, 
without  (loul)t,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Paris  for 
t!ie  moment.  SupjKjse  we  apply  to  him  and  his  wo  'iv 
assistant,  Bertrand,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  A^ 
Danton  himself  said  to  me  the  other  eveninj^  at  I'b 
Cordelliers  Club,  '  in  times  of  revolution  authority  falls 
int(j  the  hands  of  rascals!'  I'.ertrand  was  a  p^ood 
valet,  but  he  knows  no  more  of  statcscraft  than  my 
coachman  does.  However,  what  we  want  is  not  a 
statesman  but  a  friend,  and  I  think  liertrand  may 
prove  to  be  that.  !My  carriage  is  waiting  below  ;  shall 
we  go  at  once?  " 

"Oh.  we  cannot  go  too  soon!  I  will  not  lose  a 
moment."  She  ran  out  of  the  room  and  returned 
almost  instantly  with  her  wraps,  for  the  March  day 
was  chill  and  gloomy.  The  tw(i  set  out  immediately. 
Mr.  Morris  giving  orders  to  his  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Danton, 
the  deputy  attorney-general  of  the  commune  of  Paris, 
and  IJertrand.  his  assistant.  .\s  he  expected,  they 
were  there  and,  on  l)eing  announced,  he  and  ^[a- 
dame  de  St.  Andre  were  almost  instantly  achiiitted  to 
their  i)resence. 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  unique  and 
powerful  position  held  by  the  representative  of  the 
infant  L'nited  States  than  the  reception  accorded  him 
by  this  dictator  of  Paris,  idiough  Mr.  Morris  was 
known  h>  disapprove  openly  of  the  excesses  to  which 
the  Assembly  and  the  revolution  had  already  gone, 
yet  this  agitator,  this  leader  of  the  most  violent  district 
of  Paris,  welcomed  him  with  marked  deference  and 
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consideration.  And  it  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
he  professed  himself  unable  to  undertake  to  obtain, 
at  ]\rr.  Morris's  re.juest.  a  passport  for  Monsieur 
d'Azay,  brother  of  Madame  de  St.  Andre,  to  whom 
he  showed  a  coldness  and  bruscjueness  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  manner  toward  Mr.  Morris. 

"  The  applications  are  so  numerous,  and  the  emi- 
grant army  is  becoming  so  large,"  and  here  he  darted 
a  keen,  mocking  look  at  Madame  de  St.  Andre  out 
of  his  small,  ardent  eyes,  "that  even  were  I  as  influ- 
ential as  Monsieur  Morris  is  pleased  to  think  me,  I 
would  scarcely  dare  to  ask  for  a  jiassport  for  Mon- 
sieur d'Azay.  Moreover,"  and  he  bent  his  great, 
hideous  head  for  an  instant  over  a  pile  of  papers  upon 
the  desk  before  him,  "  moreover.  Monsieur  d'Azay  is 
particularly  wanted  in  Paris  just  now." 

"  It  is  not  his  wish  to  leave— indeed,  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  this  api)lication  for  a  passport.  It  is  bv  my  wish 
and  on  my  atYairs  that  he  goes  to  England,''"  savs 
Adnenne,  steadily,  facitig  with  courage  the  malignant 
look  of  that  terrible  countenance.  Monsieur  Dan- 
tun  ignored  these  remarks  and  turned  to  Mr.  Morris. 
"  Receive  m\  regrets,  Monsieur,  that  I  can  do  noth- 
ing in  this  matter.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
render  any  favor  to  an  American." 

Ihen  we  must  ask  assistance  in  other  quarters," 
says  Mr.  Morris,  rising  abruptly,  and  with  a  show 
of  confidence  which  he  was  far  from  feeling.  Tic  had 
applied  in  the  most  powerful  and  available  quarter  that 
he  knew  of.  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that,  having 
faded  here,  he  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  elsewhere. 
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As  he  and  Adriennc  turned  to  ^o,  Bertrand,  who  had 
sat  (luietly  by  (hiring  this  short  culloquy,  arose  and 
accompanied  them  t.nvard  the  door. 

"  It  is  a  pity  Madame  dc  St.  Andre  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can— is  not  Madame  Calvert."  he  says,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  fixing  a  meaning  look  on  Adrienne.  "  Pass- 
jHjrts  for  the  brother-in-law  of  Monsieur  Calvert,  tlie 
American,  were  easy  to  obtain.  It  is  doubly  a  pity," 
and  he  spoke  in  a  still  lower  tone,  "since  I  have,  on 
good  authority,  the  news  that  Monsieur  d'Azay  is 
to  be  accused  of  forwarding  military  intelligence  to 
Monsieur  de  Conde  in  to-morrow's  session  of  the 
Assembly." 

The  young  girl  stopped  and  stood  looking  at  him, 
transfixed  with  terror  and  astonishment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  says,  in  a  frightened, 
hushed  voice. 

"  This,  Madame.  A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was 
a  soldier  in  America  under  Lafayette,  Mons*  "al- 

vert  did  me  a  great  service — he  saved  my  e 

was  kind  to  me.  He  is  the  only  man,  the  only  j-erson 
in  the  world  I  love,  and  I  have  sworn  to  repay  that 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  was  with  M  nsieur,  as  his  ser- 
vant, at  Azay-le-Roi.  and  I  guessed,  Madame,  what 
passed  there  between  you  and  him.  Afterward  I  was 
with  him  in  Paris,  and  I  saw  how  he  suffered,  and  I 
swore,  if  the  thing  were  ever  possible,  I  would  nv '  ■ 
you  suffer  as  he  suffered.  There  is  but  one  thing  I 
would  rather  do  than  make  you  suflFer — and  that  is  to 
make  him  happy.  The  passport  for  the  brother  of 
Madame   Calvert   will  be   ready   at   six   this  evening 
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and   Monsieur  will  be   free  to  leave  Paris.     Do 
understand  now,  Madame?" 

"It  is  iniijossible,"  she  says,  faintly,  leaning  for 
support  on  Mr.  .Morris,  who  stood  by,  unspeakablv 
astonished  at  the  strange  scene  taking  place. 

"  Impossible?  Then  I  am  sorry,"  he  says.  "  Frank- 
ly, there  is  but  one  way,  Madame,  for  you  to  obtain 
the  passport  you  wish,  and  that  is  by  becoming  an 
American  subject,  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Calvert.  I 
can  interest  myself  in  the  matter  onl_,  on  those  con- 
ditions. I  have  but  to  mention  to  Danton  my  good 
reasons  for  serving  so  close  a  relation  of  Monsieur 
Calvert,  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  interest  himself 
in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  Monsieur  d'Azay— for 
such  it  really  is.  Should  he  still  be  disinclined  to  serve 
a  friend  who  has  stood  him  well"— and  his  face 
darkened  ominously  and  a  sinister  smile  came  to  his 
lips—"  I  have  but  to  recall  to  his  mind  a  certain  scene 
which  took  place  in  the  Cafe  de  TEcole  some  years 
ago  in  which  -Monsieur  Calvert  was  an  actor,'  and 
I  can  answer  for  it  that  Monsieur  d'Azay  leaves  Paris 
to-night.  Shall  I  do  these  things  or  not?  If  not, 
1  think  'tis  sure  that,  let  Madame  and  Monsieur 
Morris  apply  to  whom  they  may,  Danton  and  I  will 
see  to  it  that  no  passport  for  Monsieur  d'Azay  is 
granted.  Is  it  still  impossible?"  he  asks,  with  an 
insolent  smile. 

The  girl  turned  piteously  from  Bertrand  to  Mr. 
.Morris  and  back  again,  as  if  seeking  some  escape 
from  the  trap  in  which  she  was  caught.  Her  pale 
lips  trembled. 
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"Is  it  impossible?"  again  asks  Ccrtrand,  notiiij; 
licr  pallor  and  cruel  indecision. 

"  \o,  no,"  she  cries,  suddenly,  shuddering  and  put- 
linj,^  out  her  hand. 

"  Then  all  will  be  in  readiness  at  six.  Monsieur," 
says  Bertrand,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Morris. 

"  A  word  aside  with  you,"  he  says  to  Bertrand,  and. 
leading  Adrienne  to  a  seat,  he  went  back  to  Bertrand, 
who  waited  for  him  beside  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  scene?  " 
he  asked,  sternly. 

The  mar  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Just  what  1 
have  said.  You  know  yourself.  Monsieur,  whether  or 
not  I  am  dev  )ted  to  Monsieur  Calvert.  For  Madame 
de  St.  Andre  I  care  less  than  nothing,"  he  said, 
snapping  his  fingers  carelessly.  "  But  Monsieur  Cal- 
vert loves  her— it  seems  a  pretty  enough  way  of  mak- 
ing them  happy,  though  'tis  a  strange  metier  for  me 
—arranging  love-matches  among  the  nobility  !  How- 
ever, stranger  things  than  that  are  happening  in  France. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary,"  he  said,  his  light  manner 
suddenly  changing  to  one  more  serious.  "  1  swear 
it  is  the  only  way  of  getting  d'Azay  out  of  Paris.  1 
doubt  if  even  Danton,  urged  on  by  me,  could  obtain 
a  passport  for  him  to  quit  the  city.  But  I  can  answer 
for  one  for  the  brother  of  Madame  Calvert,  wife  ol 
the  former  secretary  of  Monsieur  Jefferson,  friend  of 
the  present  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
S*^..es  of  America  to  France." 

Mr.  Morris  looked  at  the  man  keenly. 
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"  And  suppose  this  thing  were  done— 1  can  relv  upon 
you  ?  " 

"Absokitely.  Attend  a  moment,"  he  said,  and, 
going  bacl^-  to  where  Danton  still  sat  at  his  desk,  he 
spoke  with  him  in  low  and  earnest  tones.  From 
where  Mr.  Morris  stood  he  could  see  Danton's  expres- 
sion change  from  sternness  and  anger  to  astonishment 
and  mterest.  In  a  k\v  moments,  with  a  low  exclama- 
tion, he  got  up  and,  followed  by  Bertrand.  came  toward 
Mr.  Morris. 

'•  Bertrand  lias  just  told  me  facts  which  alter  this 
case— wiiich  impel  me  to  aid  Monsieur  d'Az  y  if  pos- 
sible," he  said ;  and  then,  turning  to  Adrienne,  who, 
])ale  with  an.xiety  and  terror,  had  risen  from  her  seat 
and  drawn  near,  he  went  on :  "  I  will  use  all  my  power 
to  be  f  f  service  to  the  wife  of  the  man  who  once 
showed  a  courtesy  to  -nine."  At  his  words  the  girl 
drew  back  and  blushed  deeply  over  her  whole  fair 
face.  "  I  swore  that  I  would  reward  him  if  possible, 
and  I  do  so  to-day.  I  also  swore  to  reward  his  com- 
panion, ]\ronsieur  de  Beaufort— the  time  is  not  yet 
come  for  that,  but  it  will,"  and  he  smiled  in  so  terrible 
a  fashion  that  Adrienne  could  have  cried  out  in  fear. 
The  fierce  malignity  of  his  look  so  filled  Mr.  Morris 
with  disgust  that  he  could  scarce  bear  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  We  will  return  at  six."  he  said,  at  length,  and 
leading  Adrienne  to  the  door  that  the  painful  interview 
might  end. 

"  At  six,"  said  Danton. 
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'llifv  made  ilioir  way  out  and  found  Mr.  Morris's 
coach.  In  tlu-  carriage  the  conraj^v  which  liad  sus- 
tained the  \otuij,'-  q-irl  _tjave  way. 

Mr.  Morris  laid  a  kindly  liand  upon  her  arm.  "  Be 
calm.  A  way  is  found  to  save  d'.Vzay,  and  surelv  it  is 
no  great  trial  to  heconie  an  .\nierican  subject."  he 
said,  smilinji:  a  little  and  looking;  keenly  at  .Adrienne. 
"  I  do  not  know  how  1  shall  dare  to  ask  this  j^^reat 
sacrifice  of  him."  said  she.  in  a  low  tone.  *'  True, 
he  risked  his  life  for  d'Azay.  hut  that  is  not  so  <,^rcat 
a  sacrifice  as  to  marry  a  woman  he  does  not  love." 

"  I  think  he  does  love  you  .still,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
very  ^'ently.  '•  Me  is  not  like  some  of  us— he  is  not 
one  to  fors:et  ea.sily.  He  is  silent  and  constant.  He 
has  told  me  that  he  loved  vcju." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  no  hoix-  that 
he  loves  me  still." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  of  this  stranj:je  plan,  of  the  cruel 

positifm  yon  find  yourself  in  ?     I  can  j)repare  him " 

"  No."  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I— I  will  see  him 
myself  and  at  once." 

She  sat  quiet  and  thon.y^htful  for  the  rest  of  the  drive 
until  the  coach  drew  up  before  the  Legation.  After 
tlie  first  fear  and  despair  had  passed,  a  wave  of  hap- 
piness swept  over  her  that  made  her  blush  and  then 
pale  as  it  ebbed.  Perhaps,  after  all.  his  love  for  her 
might  not  be  dead :  at  all  events  a  curious  fate  had 
brought  it  about  that  she  should  see  him  again  and 
hear  iiim  speak  and  learn  for  herself  if  he  loved  her. 
She  remembered,  with  a  sudden  shock,  the  words 
she   had    spoken   at    Azay-le-Roi— that    should    she 
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change  licr  mind  it  would  be  she  who  would  ask  him 
to  marry  her.     She  could  have  laughed  aloud  with 
joy  to  think  that  fate  had  played   her  such  a  trick. 
She  rememben-d  with  a  sort  of  shamed  won.ler  the 
proud  condescension  nith  which  she  had  treated  him. 
She  felt  now  as  if  she  could  fling  herself  before  him 
on  her  knees  atid  beg  him  to  giv-  her  back  his  love, 
r.ut  did  he  still  love  her?     At  the  thought  an  icv  pang 
of  apprehension  and  fear  seized  her,  and  her  heart 
almost  stopped  beating.     It  was  not  alone  her  own 
hapi)incss  that  was  at  stake,  but  a  life  that  slu'  held 
dear,  too,  was  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  she  had    lis- 
prized,  to  whom  she  had  shown  no  pity  or  tendenuss. 
"  I  will  go  up  with  you  to  the  librarx-.  where  1  think 
we  shall  find  Calvert,  and  then  1  will  leave  you,"  said 
^Ir.  Morris  as  the  coach  stopped. 

They  went  up  the  broad  stairwav  together  and  Mr. 
Morris  knocked  at  the  library  door.'  A'voice  answered 
'•Come,"  and  he  entered,  leaving  Adrienne  in  the 
shadow  of  the  arch^vay.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  on 
the  open  hearth  and  before  it  sat  Calvert.  He  looked 
ill,  and  his  left  arm  and  shoulder  were  bandaged  and 
held  in  a  sling.  He  wore  no  eoat— indeed,  he  could 
get  none  over  the  bandages— and  the  whiteness  of 
his  linen  and  the  bright  ilame  of  the  fire  made  him 
look  very  pale.  At  Mr.  Morris's  entrance  he  glanced 
up  smiling  and  made  an  eflfort  to  go  toward  him. 

Don't  move,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  hastilv— 
"  I  have  brought  someone  to  see  you.  She— she  is 
here,"  and  motioning  .\drienne  to  enter,  he  went  out, 
softly  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
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For  an  instant  Calvert  could  not  see  who  his  visitor 
was,  for,  though  the  fire!  ^-^ht  was  hrij^ht,  the  room  was 
much  in  shadow  from  the  grayness  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  heavy  hangings  at  the  long  windows.  As  the  young 
girl  came  forward,  however,  he  recognized  her  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  pallor  and  the  change  which  two  years 
and  a  half  had  wrought.  Concealing,  as  hest  he  could, 
the  shock  of  surprise  and  the  sudden  faintness  which 
attacked  him  at  her  unexpected  presence  ( for  he  was 
still  very  weak  and  ill),  he  bowed  low  an(i  placed  a 
chair  for  her.  But  she  shook  her  head  and  remained 
standing  beside  a  little  table  in  t.  tre  of  the  room, 

one  hand  resting  upon  it  for  supjjort.  She  was  so 
agitated,  and  so  fearful  lest  Calvert  should  notice  it 
and  guess  its  true  cause,  that  she  summoned  all  h.er 
pride  and  old  impcriousncss  to  her  aid.  Looking  at 
her  so,  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
found  her  so  softened.  Looking  at  him  so,  weak  and 
ill  and  hurt  for  one  she  loved,  she  could  have  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet  and  kissed  his  wounded  arm.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  commanded  her  voice  suffi- 
ciently to  speak. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr.  Calvert,"  she  said,  at  length,  hur- 
riedly, and  in  .so  constrained  a  tone  that  he  could 
scarcely  hear  her,  "  I  am  come  on  an  errand  for  which 
the  sole  excuse  is  your  own  nobility.  Had  \ou  not 
already  risked  your  life  for  my  brother.  I  could  not 
dare  to  ask  this  still  greater  sacrifice.  Indeed,  I  think 
1  cannot,  as  it  is,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  and 
suddenly  turning  away. 

Calvert  was  inexpressibly  surprised  by  this  exhibi- 
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tion  o{  (Icop  emotion  in  Ikt.  He  had  never  seen  lier 
so  moved  before.  "There  is  nothing  I  would  not  ilo 
for  d'Azay.  helicve  me,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "  I  had 
hoped  to  avert  this  danger  from  him.  hut,  unfortu- 
nately. I  fear  I  have  only  post[)oned  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?    If  so,  tell  me  what  it  is.'' 

"  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  your  whule 
life,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and  drawing  hack  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  windows.  "It  is  this — I  am 
come  to  ask  you  to  marry  mc,  Mr.  Calvert,  that  by 
becoming  an  American  subject  I  may  save  my  brother. 
We — we  have  just  been  to  obtain  a  pass]iort  for  him 
to  lea  e  the  city — he  is  to  be  accused  in  the  .Assembly 
to-morrow,"  she  says,  rapidly  and  breathlessly.  "  .V 
passport  for  Monsieur  d'Azay  is  refused  uncondition- 
ally, but  one  is  promised  for  the  brother  of  Madame 
Calvert,  the  American."  She  was  no  longer  pale.  .V 
burning  blush  was  dyeing  her  whole  face  crimson,  and 
she  drew  still  farther  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
window.  She  laid  one  hand  on  the  velvet  curtain  to 
steady  herself. 

Calvert  gazed  at  her  in  unspeakable  surprise.  I'or 
an  instant  a  wild  hope  awoke  within  hitn,  only  to  die. 
She  had  come  but  to  save  her  brother,  as  she  had  said, 
and  the  painfulness  of  her  duty  was  only  too  apparent. 

"  And — and  who  has  imposed  this  strange  condi- 
tion?" he  says,  at  length,  quietly,  mastering  himself. 

"  Your  servant  Bertrand.  who  is  all-powerful  with 
Danton  and  who,  he  promises,  shall  obtain  the  pass- 
port by  six  this  evening." 

"  Were    I    not    w-ounded    and    weak    from    fever. 
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Ma<l:iim-.  hcliovc  iiic,  In  that  Iiour  hv  would  deeply 
rci»fin  Iiaviiifj  cai-se.I  you  this  huinihatiun."  savs  Cal- 
vert, bitterly. 

"  My  humiliation  is  a  slif^'ht  thinj;  in  comparison 
with  the  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you,  Monsieur." 

"And  what  of  yours?"  he  asks,  j^loomilv.  hut  he 
did  tiot  look  at  her.  Had  he  done  so  he  wcnild  have 
seen  love,  not  self-sacrifice,  shininj.,'-  in  her  appealiiifj 
eyes. 

"  But  I  have  influence  over  this  fellow— he  is  de- 
voted to  me— he  .shall  do  this  thing  without  demaudins 
so  jjreat,  so  fabulous  a  price  for  his  services,"  he  goes 
on,  lialf-speakiufTf  to  himself. 

"  'Tis  indeed  a  fabulous  price,"  she  savs.  palinj?  a 
little    at    Calvert's    words    and    drawinj?    herself    up 
proudly.     "  Hut  he  fancies  he  is  servinj:::  vou  by  im- 
posing thi.-;  condition,  and  T  confess  that   I- 1  dared 
not  tell  him  that  you  no  longer  loved  me,  lest  T  should 
lose  the  one  hold  I  had  on  him.     For  d'Azay,  for  mc, 
he  will   do  absolutely   nothing."     From   the   shadow 
of  the  curtain  she  watched  Ca.        's  face  for  some  sign 
that  she  was  mistaken,  that  aitei  all  he  did  still  love 
her,  that  what  she  had  asked  of  him  woidd  be  no  life- 
long sacrifice,  but  the  dearest  joy.     P.ut  none  came. 
He  stood  quiet  and  thoughtful,  looking  down  into  the 
firelight  and  betra\ing  nothing  of  the  conflict  .going 
on  within  him.     TTis  one  thought  was  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this  horrible  trap  for  her.  or,  failing  that,  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  her.     He  stilled  the 
wild  exultation  he  felt  that  was  making  his  feverish 
pulse  leap  and  sink  by  turns.     ITe  tried  to  put  away 
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ti'inptatidii  from  him— t.,  iliink  only  for  her.  This 
iiicrctliMo,  unluokcd-fot  happiness  was  not  for  him. 
He  searched  ahoiit  in  his  mind  for  words  that  W(.idd 
make  her  im.lersland  that  he  knew  what  anj^niish  had 
driven  her  to  this  extremity;  that  would  coininer  her 
tliat  she  had  nothing'  to  fear  from  him  and  that  lie 
would  meet  her  as  he  felt  sure  slie  wished  him  to 
meet  her. 

"  What  he  asks  is  madness,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  I  know  only  too  well  the  insurmoiuilahle  objections 
you  have  to  doinp  what  he  demands:  if  I  can  convince 
him  of  these— if  I  can  convince  him  that  it  is  also 
not  my  wish— that  he  can  best  serve  me  hv  not  insist- 
ing on  this  thing " 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  think  all  is  lost,"  said  Adrienne, 
quietly.  "  1  le  professes  that  he  can  do  nothing  for  the 
French  emigrant  d'Azay.  nly  for  the  brother  of  the 
American,  Calvert.  There  is  no  hope  left  for  us 
except  thrr.igh  himself  an  '  ^^mtoti.  since  it  is  already 
known  that  d'.Azay  is  to  K  accused  to-morrow,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  .scarce  time  to  seek  other  aid,"  she 
added,  despairingly. 

"  Is  Mr.  Morris  of  the  ojiinion  that  this  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Calvert,  in  a  low  voice. 

"He  thinks  it  is  the  only  way  to  .save  d'Azav." 
Suvldenly  she  came  forward  from  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  and  stood  once  more  beside  the  table,  her  face 
lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  the  fire.  "  Ilelieve  me, 
I  know  how  great  a  thing  I  ask."  she  .says,  (piile 
wildly,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  "  I  ask 
you  now  what  you  once  asked  me  and  what  I  flun"^ 
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away."  Calvert  looked  up  startled,  hut  not  being;  able 
to  read  her  face,  which  wis  concealed,  he  droppi'd  his 
head  aj^ain,  and  she  went  on:  "  It  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  make  this  sacrifice,  everything;  I  can  do  to  make 
it  bearable  shall  be  done — ue  need  never  see  each  otlier 
again — I  can  follow  d'Azay  to  whatever  retreat  he 
may  find " 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  so,  "  said  Calvert,  .c;ently, 
interruptinjj;  her.  He  looked  at  the  ai)pealinj;,  de- 
spairing woman  before  him.  she  who  had  been  so 
brilliant,  so  untouched  by  .sorrow,  and  a  great  desire 
to  serve  her  and  a  great  compassion  for  her  came  over 
him.  There  was  jiity  for  himself,  Ux),  in  his  thoughts, 
for  he  had  schooled  himself  for  so  long  to  believe  that 
the  woman  he  loved  did  not  love  him,  and  could  never 
love  him.  that  no  slightest  idea  that  he  was  mistaken 
came  to  him  now  to  help  ligliten  his  sacrifice.  As  he 
realized  all  this  he  thought,  not  without  a  pang,  of 
the  future  and  of  the  unknown  possible  ha]ij)iness  it 
might  hold  for  him  and  which  he  was  renouncing  for- 
ever. In  the  long  days  to  come,  he  had  thought,  he 
might  be  able  to  forget  that  greater  happiness  denied 
him  and  be  as  contented  as  many  another  man,  but 
even  that  consolation  he  could  now  no  longer  look 
forward  to. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  he  said  agai.i.  quietly. 
"  Be  assured  that  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  see  you — 
indeed.  I  think  I  shall  leave  Paris  myself  as  soon  as 
this  wound  permits."  and  he  touched  his  1)andaged 
arm.  "  In  the  last  few  days  T  liave  thcMight  seriouslv 
of  entering   military    service  again  under   Lafayette. 
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He  is  a  good  soldier,  if  a  l)a(l  statesman,  and  has  lued 
of  officers  and  men  in  this  crisis,  if  ever  j^eneral  had." 

As  he  turned  a\va\  and  touclied  a  small  h.ll  on  the 
table.  Adrienne's  hand  dr<"|>])e<l  at  her  side  and  she 
gave  him  so  strange,  so  sad  a  glance  that  had  he  locked 
It  her  he  would  have  seen  that  in  her  jiale  face  and 
miserahle  eyes  wljch  he  had  longed  to  see  two  vears 
hefiire.  She  took  a  step  forward — for  ;in  instant  the 
wild  thought  crossed  lier  mind  of  tlingitig  herself 
down  before  him,  of  confessing  her  love  for  him.  hut 
.sorrow  and  trouble  had  not  yet  wholly  humbled  that 
I)roud  nature.  With  a  great  effort  she  drew  hack. 
"Will  you,  then,  serve  us  again?"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  sounded  far  off  and  str.mge  in  her  own  ears. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it?  T  will  setid  for  Mr.  Morris  and 
we  will  leave  everything  to  hini." 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  iti,  lof)king  anxiously 
from  Calvert  to  Madame  de  St.  .\ndre  and  back  atrain 

"We  are  agreed  tipon  this  matter."  s.iid  Calvert, 
quietly,  interpreting  Mr.  Morris's  look,  "providing, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  necessity.  Ts  the  case  as  des- 
perate as  Madame  de  St.  Andre  deems  it,  and  is  this 
the  best  remedy  for  it  ?  " 

"  Tis  the  only  remedy,  T  think,"  replied  Mr.  Morris. 
"  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  d'Azay's  fate  when 
arraigned,  as  he  will  be  to-morrow.  Too  manv  of 
his  friends  have  already  suffered  that  same  fate  to 
leave  any  reasonable  hope  that  his  will  be  other  or 
happier."  He  drew  Calvert  to  one  side  and  spoke 
in  a  low  tone.  "  Indeed.  I  think  'tis  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  is  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
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liini  and  would  go  over  to  Monsieur  do  Conde  had  lie 
llie  chance.  I  have  known  for  a  long  while  that  he 
has  become  thoroughly  disgustetl  with  the  trend  of 
affairs  here,  and  has  no  thought  now  hut  to  serve  the 
King.  I  think  he  has  broken  with  Lafayette  entirely 
since  the  affair  of  St.  Cloud,  and  his  change  of  politi- 
cal faith  is  only  too  well  known  here.  If  he  does  not 
leave  Paris  to-night,  he  will  never  leave  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Calvert,  "  I  am  ready  to  do  my 
part." 

"  No,  no,  'tis  impossible  that  this  thing  should  be," 
broke  out  Mr.  Morris,  looking  at  the  young  man's 
pale,  gloomy  face.  "  1  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  happiness;  was  I,  then,  mistaken?" 

Calvert  laid  his  hand  on  the  elder  man's  shoulder. 
"  Hush,  she  must  not  hear.  'Tis  an  agreement  we 
have  entered  into,"  he  says,  hurriedly.  "  Will  vou 
call  a  priest  and  send  for  the  Duchess  and  d'Azay?" 
"  The  Bishop  of  Autun  has  just  come  in,'"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  jiressing  the 
young  man's  hand,  "  and  there  is  no  time  to  send  for 
anyone.     I  will  go  m\self  and  ask  him  to  come  up." 

They  came  in  together  in  a  very  few  moments.  His 
Grace  of  Autun  grave  and  asking  no  questions  (from 
which  Calvert  rightly  argued  that  Mr.  Morris  had  con- 
fided in  him),  but  with  a  concerned  and  kindly  air  tow- 
ard the  young  man,  for  whom  he  had  always  enter- 
tained an  especial  liking.  In  a  simple  and  impressive 
manner  he  repeated  the  marriage  service  in  the  presence 
of  ^Tr.  Morris  and  some  of  the  servants  of  the  hoii  c- 
hold.  called  in  to  be  witnesses,  Adrienne  kneeling  be- 
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side  the  cDiich  on  uiiicli  Calvert  lay.  for  In-  was  too 
weak  and  ill  to  stand  lonj^or. 

The  stranjjc  scene  was  quickly  over,  the  two  parted 
almost  without  a  word.  Adrienne  hein^  led  away  hy 
Mr.  iMorris  to  the  IT^tel  de  \'ille.  and  Mr.  Calvert  re- 
manded to  he.l  by  the  surj^fe.jn,  who  was  just  arrived 
to  dress  his  wound. 
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MR.    CALVERT    SEES    A    SHORT    CAMPAIGN    UNDER 
LAFAYETTE 

The  project  which  Calvert  had  formed  for  joining 
the  army  he  was  able  to  pur  into  execution  within  a 
couple  of  weeks.     The  "     .     which  had  attacked  him 
having    entirely    su   -uu       and    his    wound    healing 
rapidly,  he  was  soon        1  enough  to  feel  a  consuming 
restlessness   and   craving   for   action.       The   painful 
experience  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  the  still 
more  painful  future  to  which  he  had  to  look  forward, 
aroused  an  irresistible  longing  for  some  immediate  and 
violent  change  of  scene  and  thought.     His  vague  plan 
for  joining  the  army  was  suddenly  crystallized  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  though  this 
resolution  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Morris,  who, 
with  keen  foresight,  prophesied  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  and  the  downfall  of  Lafayette  with 
the  King,  he  adhered  to  it.     D'Azay  being  safely  out 
of  the  country— he  had  retreated  to  Brussels  and  joined 
a  small  detachment  of  the  emigrant  army  still  there— 
and  Adrienne  protected  by  his  name,  his  one  desire 
was  to  forget  in  action  his  misfortunes  and  to  remove 
himself  from  the  scene  of  them.     It  was  this  desire, 
rather  than  any  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  which  impelled  him  to  offer  his  services 
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to  Lafayette.     Indeed,  it  was  with  no  very  sanguine 
belief  in  that  cause  or  hope  of  its  success  that  he  pre- 
pared to  go  to  .Metz.     Although  he  believed,  with  Mr. 
Morris,  that  the  only  hope  of  France  lay  in  the  sup- 
pression of  internal  disorder  and  the  union  of  interests 
which  a  foreign  war     -.ild  bring  about,  yet  he  could 
not  regard  with  much  horror  the  threatenings  of  the 
proscribed  emigres  and  the  military  preparations  flak- 
ing by  the  allies  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  revolution 
into  their  own  territories.     Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
contempt  for  the  ministers  of  Louis  and  for  their  mad 
and  selfish  policy  that  he  confessed  to  himself,  but  for 
his  desire  to  serve  under  his  old  commander,  he  would 
almost    .4  soon  have  joined  d'Azay  at  Brussels,  or  taken 
a  commission  with  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Ben- 
der,  who  commanded   in  the  Low  Countries.     This 
division    of    sympathies    felt    by    Calvert    animated 
thousands  of  other  breasts,  so  that  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry  went  over  to  the  .^nemy,  and  officers  and  men 
deserted    daily.      Berwick,    .Mirabeau,    Bussv,    de    la. 
Chatre.  with  their  commands,  crossed  over  the  Rhine 
and  joined  the  Prince  de  Conde  at  Worms.     The  high- 
est in  command  were  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the 
enemy;   men   distrusted   their  superiors,   and   officers 
could  place  no  reliance  on  their  men.     Of  the  wide- 
spread and  profound  character  of  this  feeling  of  dis- 
trust Mr.  Calvert  had  no  adequate  idea  until  he  joined 
the  army  of  the  centre  at  Metz  in  the  middle  of  April 
Although    Lafayette   had,   since  January,   been   en- 
deavormg  to  discipline  his  troops,  to  animate  them 
with  confidence,   courage,   and  endurance,  they  had 
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defied  his  every  effort.  Indeed,  what  wonder  that  an 
army  composed  of  the  scum  of  a  revohitionary  popu- 
lace, without  knowledge  of  arms,  suspicious,  violent, 
unused  to  every  form  of  military  restraint,  should 
defy  organization  in  three  months?  Perhaps  no  sov- 
ereign ever  entered  upon  a  great  conflict  less  jircpared 
than  did  Louis  when  he  declared  war  against  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia — for  Francis  was  not  yet 
crowned  Emperor  of  Austria.  But  that  unhappv 
monarch  found  himself  in  a  situation  from  which  the 
only  issue  was  a  recourse  to  arms.  Confronted  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  republican  party  of  daily  increasing 
power  and  on  the  other  by  an  aristocratical  one 
openly  allied  with  sovereigns  who  were  suspected  of 
a  desire  to  partition  his  dominion  among  themselves 
as  Poland  had  been,  his  one  hope  lay  in  warring  his 
way  out  between  the  two. 

That  Louis  should  be  the  advocate  and  leader 
war  was  the  one  inspiration  of  Narbonne,  and,  h.  \ 
the  King  persevered  in  this,  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self and  his  throne.  But,  with  his  fatal  vacillation, 
after  having  entered  upon  military  preparations  and 
committed  himself  to  Narbonne's  policy,  he  sud- 
denly abandoned  him  as  he  had  abandonetl  so  many 
of  his  advisers.  Grave  replaced  the  dismissed  and 
chagrined  young  minister,  and  Dumouriez,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  took  into  his  hands  all  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  war  movement.  He  developed 
and  supplemented  the  plans  which  Narbonne  had 
already  formed,  and,  by  the  New  Year,  a  vast  army 
was  assembled  and  the  frontier  divided  into  thr  ?e  great 
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military    districts.     On    the    left,    tlio    territory    from 
Dunkirk   to   Philippville  was  defended  by  the  ar:nv 
under    Rochambeau,    forty    thousand    foot    and    eight 
thousand  cavalry   strong;  Lafayette,   with   his  army 
of  the  centre,  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
and  some  seven  thousand  horse,  commanded  between 
Philippville  and  Weissenberg,  while  Luckner,  with  his 
army  of  the  Rhine,   stretched   from   Weissenberg  to 
I  Sale.     Dumouriez's  diplotnatic  negotiations  were  ap- 
parently nearly  as  successful  as  his  military  operations, 
'i  hough   he  could  not  dissolve  that  '•  unnatural  alli- 
ance "  formed  the  year  before  at  Pilnitz  and  enthu- 
siastically adhered  to  by  Prince  Henri  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunsw^ick  with  the  young  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,   yet.  by   the  assassination  of  the   King  of 
Sweden,   that  country   was  no   longer  to   be   feared, 
England   remained   neutral  by   virtue  of   Pitt's  com- 
mercial policy,  and  many  of  the  petty  German  i)rinci- 
palities  openly  approved  of  and  aided  the  French  rev- 
olutionists. 

With  military  and  diplomatic  affairs  in  this  state 
and  with  Austria  still  holding  out  for  her  impossible 
conditions,  'twas  easy  for  Dumouriez  and  the  war 
party  to  browbeat  the  wellnigh  desperate  King  into 
a  declaration  of  hostilities  that  was  to  convulse  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  was  done  on  the  20th  of  April,  three  days  after 
Mr.  Calvert  had  joined  Lafayette  at  Metz.  and  was 
almost  instantly  followed  by  orders  from  Dumouriez 
to  that  general  to  advance  with  ten  thousand  men  upon 
Namur  and  thence  upon  Brussels  and  Liege. 
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Twas  Duniouriez's  policy  (and  surely  a  wise  one) 
to  strike  the  first  blow  against  Austria  through  her 
dependency,  Flanders,  which  country,  but  two  years 
before,  had  shown  the  strongest  disposition  to  throw 
off  Austrian  rule.  How  strong  that  disposition  was, 
Dumouriez  himself  knew  fully,  for  he  had  been  sent 
by  Montmorin  on  a  secret  mission  into  Belgium,  and 
he  felt  assured  that  the  Brabant  patriots  would  rally 
to  the  standards  of  the  French  army.  Had  that  army 
been  what  he  supposed,  his  plans  might  have  suc- 
ceeded and  the  humiliations  and  defeats  of  the  spring 
campaign  averted. 

As  has  been  said,  Calvert  joined  the  army  at  Metz 
a  few  days  before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
made,  and  so  was  there  when  General  de  Lafayette 
received  orders  to  advance  upon  Namur.  He  was 
much  touched  by  the  reception  which  Lafayette  ac- 
corded him. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  regiment,  Calvert,  but  I  need 
you  near  my  person.  There  is  no  one  upon  whom  I 
can  rely — I  wish  you  could  be  my  aide-de-camp  again. 
It  would  be  like  old  times  once  more,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  the  young  man  with  so  Iiarassed  and  despondent 
a  glance  that  Calvert  was  both  surprised  and  alarmed. 

"  I  could  wish  for  nothing  better,"  he  replied,  "  but 
surely  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say — you  have  many 
others  upon  whom  you  can  count." 

"  Almost  no  one,"  replied  Lafayette,  briefly.  "  I 
distrust  my  officers  and  am  myelf  suspected  of  in- 
triguing with  the  enemy.  I  know  not  what  day  I  may 
be  forced  to  fly  across  the  frontier.     No  one  is  safe, 
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and  I  dare  not  count  upon  my  troops  to  obcv  com- 
mands. AItliouj2:li  there  are  only  thirty  thou.sand 
Austrians  in  I'landcrs,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  beat 
them."  he  said,  bitterly. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Lafayette,  who  had  moved 
his   camp   to   Givet,   received   despatches   from    Du- 
mouriez  detailing  the  plan  of  campaijjn  ajjainst  Bel- 
KHum.     According  to  this  plan,   Lafayette,  with  ten 
thou.sand    picked    men,    was   to    advance    by    forced 
marches  upon  Namur.     He  was  to  be  supported  by 
two  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  one  of  four 
thousand  men   under  General   Dillon,   which   was  to 
move  from  its  encampment  at  Lille  upon  Tournay, 
and  the  other  of  ten  thousand  troojis  under  General 
Hiron,  which  was  to  advance  from  Valenciennes  upon 
Mons.     Before    daybreak    on    the    morning    of    the 
28th  Lafayette  had  his  army  in  motion  and,  as  they 
rode  out  of  the  city  gates  together.  Calvert  noted  that 
the  depression  and  anxiety  which  had  weighed  upon 
the  General  so  heavily  had  disappeared  and  that  he 
had    regained    something    of    his    old    fire    and    in- 
trepidity. 

This  renewal  of  confidence  was  cruelly  dissipated 
three  days  later  when,  on  reaching  Bouvines,  half-way 
to  Xamur,  after  a  fifty-league  march  over  bad  roads, 
Lafayette  was  met  by  frightened,  breathless  cour- 
iers with  despatches  detailing  the  humiliating  disasters 
which  had  befallen  both  Biron's  and  Dillon's  divisions. 
The  former,  who  had  advanced  upon  Quievrain  and 
succeeded  in  occupying  that  town,  was  utterlv  routed 
on  arriving  before  Mons.  and  fled  with  the  loss  of  all 
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liis  baRj^a^o.  Dillon  met  with  even  a  more  tragic  aiK' 
shameful  fate.  Moving  upon  Tournay,  where  a 
strong  body  of  Austrians  was  ready  to  receive  him,  his 
men  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and  tied  back 
to  the  gates  of  Lille,  where,  mad  with  fear  and  crying 
that  Dillon  had  betrayed  them,  they  brutally  murdered 
him.  This  disastrous  news  being  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  further  despatches,  Lafayette  was 
forced  to  fall  back  to  Maubeuge  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  thus  ended  Calvert's  hopes  of  seeing  a  cam- 
paign which  had  promised  most  brilliantly.  The  news 
of  these  defeats  creating  the  greatest  sensation  both 
at  the  front  and  in  Paris,  Rochaml)eau  resigned  his 
command.  Grave  was  replaced  by  Servan  in  the  min- 
istry, and  the  army  was  reorganized. 

During  the  entire  month  of  May  Lafayette  and 
his  army  remained  inactive  at  Maubeuge  awaiting 
orders  which  the  distracted  ministers  at  Paris  were 
incapable  of  giving.  Twas  a  pretty  little  i)lare  near 
the  Belgian  frontier,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to  I'>ance  by  the  treaty 
of  Xvmwegen.  Mr.  Calvert  spent  much  of  his  leisure 
time — of  which  he  had  more  than  enough — admiring 
and  studying  the  fortifications  of  this  town,  which  had 
been  engineered  by  the  great  X'auban.  Much  of  it 
he  also  spent  with  Lafayette,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  disciplining  his  troops  and  attending  to  his  in- 
creased military  duties — Rochambeau's  command  hml 
been  divided  between  himself  and  Luckner — conversed 
freelv  with  his  young  aide-de-camp.  Sometimes,  too, 
at  Lafayette's  urgent  request,  Calvert  would  sing  as 
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he  lia.I  used  to  do  around  the  can.p-fius  in  the  \  ir- 
Rinia  campaign.     Durinj-  those  days  and  evenings  of 
inactive  and  anxious  waiting,  the  old  friendsliip  be- 
tween the  two  was  renewed.     Lafayette  had  heard 
of  Calvert's  niarriaj-e  through  Mr.  Morris  and.  witli 
the  utmost  delicacy,  touched  upon  the  subject.     Cal- 
vert told  him  frankly  as  much  of  the  storv  as  he  in- 
tended to  reveal  to  anyone,  and  this  confidence  be- 
came anrnher  bond  of  friendship  between  them.    The 
years    of    separation    and    disagreement    somehow 
melted  away.     The  Lafayette  of  Maubeuge  was  like 
the  Lafayette  whom  Calvert  had  first  known  and  ad- 
niire<l ;  he  noticed  how  much  of  his  rabid  republican- 
ism had  vanished— indeed.  Lafayette  himself  owned 
as  much,  for  if  he  was  impetuous  and  extreme,  he  was 
also  courageous  and  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
confess  his  faults. 

"  I   have   learned   much."   he  said   to   Calvert   one 
evening  when  they  were  alone  in  the  Ceneral's  quar- 
ters. "  and  am  beginning  to  have  radically  difTorent 
opinions  upon  some  subjects  from  those  I  entertained 
but  a  short  while  ago.     Sometimes   I   ask  mvself  if 
my  call  for  the  States-General  did  not  oi)en  for  I">ance 
a  Pandora's  box  of  evils.     What  has  become  of  all 
my  efforts?"  he  said,  pushing  away  a  map  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  which  they  had  been  studying 
together  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room  agitatedly. 
"  Instead  of  the  wise  ministers  prevailing  at    Paris, 
a  horde  of  mad,   insensate  creatures  are   ruling  the 
Assembly,  the  city,  the  whole  country !     If  only  there 
were  some  man  courageous  enough  to  defy  the  Jac :. 
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bins  and  their  power— to  meet  tlieni  on  their  own 
ground  and  conquer  them!  What  can  I  do  at  this 
distance,  overwhehned  with  military  duties,  restricted 
by  my  official  position?  I  have  been  thinkinjij  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,"  he  went  on, 
suddenly  turning  to  Calvert,  "a  letter  of  warning 
against  the  Jacobin  power,  of  reproach  that  they 
should  be  ruled  by  that  ignoble  faction,  or  remon- 
strance against  their  unwarrantable  proceedings,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  the  time  to  write  such  a  letter, 
I  shall  do  so,  and  despatch  it  to  Paris  by  my  secre- 
tary, let  the  consequences  be  what  thev  may." 

This  design  was  not  accomplished  until  the  middle 
of  June,  for,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  a  num- 
ber of  skirmishes  and  night  attacks  took  place  between 
the  Austrians,  who  had  encamped  near  Maubeugc, 
and  Lafayette's  troops,  and  the  General  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  military  situation  to  busy  himself 
with  affairs  at  Paris.  These  attacks  culminated  in  a 
bloody  and  almost  disastrous  engagement  for  the 
patriot  arm     on  the  i  ith  of  June. 

The  Av  k.ns.  reinforced  by  the  emigrant  army 
which  hat  jeen  left  at  Brussels  and  in  which  Calvert 
knew  d'Azay  held  a  captain's  commission,  advanced 
during  the  early  afternoon  of  June  nth  and  attacked 
the  vanguard  of  Lafayette's  army,  encamped  two 
miles  from  Mauhouge,  farther  up  the  Sambre,  and 
commanded  by  Gouvion.  Although  the  French 
occupied  a  formidable  position,  being  securely  in- 
trenched on  rising  ground  fortified  by  a  dozen  re- 
doubts  and   batteries  arranged   in   tiers,  the   enemy 
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advanced    with    such    fierceness   and   intrepidity    that 
Gouvion  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  pfunners  from 
deserting  their  posts.     The  infantry,  too.  I)ehaved  ill, 
and    when    ordered   to   advance,   wavered    aixl    were 
driven  hack  at  the  very  first  charj^e  from  the  Aus- 
trians.     Their   cavalry   pursued    the   advantage    thus 
gained  and  pressed  forward,  advancinjj  in  three  lines 
and  driving  the  disordered  French  troojis  before  them 
up   the  hill.     At   this   juncture,   Lafayette,   with    six 
thousand  men  and  two  thousand  horse,  arrived,  liaving 
been  sent  for  in  hot  haste  by  Gouvion  wh.on  the  action 
first  began,  and,  attacking  the  Austrian  and  emigres 
from  the  flank,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody  struggle, 
succeeded    by    nightfall    in    putting   them    to    flight. 
•Mthougl   the  forces  engaged  in  this  action  were  small, 
the  slaug.iter  was  terrible  and  the  little  battle-field  by 
the  Sambre  presented  a  ghastly  sight  in  the  moon- 
light of  that  June  night.     Gouvion  himself  was  killed 
leading  the  last  attack,  and  the  Austrian  and  emigrant 
forces  sufifered  severely.     The  regiment  which  Cal- 
vert commanded  was  in  the  thick  of  the  engagement 
the  whole  time,  once  it  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action, 
and  no  officer  of  either  side  more  exposed  or  distin- 
guished himself  than  did  the  young  American.     In- 
deed, it  was  not  from  reckless  bravery  that  he  ofifered 
himself  a  target  for  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
a  feeling  that  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  end  there, 
to  close  forever  the  book  of  his  life.     Anvi,  as  usual 
with  those  who  seek,  rather  than  avoid,  death  in  battle, 
from   this   action,   which   was   the   only   one   he   was 
destined  to  engage  in,  he  came  out  unscathed,  while 
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many  anotlur  poor  fellow  who  lotijjfcd  to   live,  lay 
<|uict  and  cold  on  the  Ijloody  t:^round. 

So  close  was  the  h.t,dninj^  ('iirini;  tlie  late  afternoon 
that  Calvert  once  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
d'Azay  and,  with  a  strange  presentinient  of  evil,  he 
determin«d  to  \<  ok  for  him  among  the  slain.  Accom- 
panieil  by  an  orde-ly  bearing  a  laiiUTii— though  the 
moonlight  was  so  bright  that  one  could  easily  recognize 
the  pallid,  upturneil  faces — he  uegan  his  search  an 
hour  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  with  many  others 
engaged  in  the  same  ghastly  work  of  finding  dead 
comrades.  He  had  looked  but  a  short  whde,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  him.  when  he  came  upon  d'Azay  lying 
prone  upon  a  little  hillock  of  Austrian  slain.  As  Cal- 
vert looked  down  upon  him,  grief  for  this  dead  friend 
and  an  awful  sense  of  the  futilii\  of  the  sacrifice  which 
had  been  made  for  him.  came  upon  him.  He 
knelt  beside  him  for  a  few  minutes  and  looked 
into  the  quiet,  dead  face.  He  had  never  before 
thought  that  d'Azay  resembled  Adricnnc,  hut  now 
the  resemblance  of  brother  and  sister  was  quite  marked, 
and  'twas  with  the  sharpest  pang  Calvert  had  ever 
known  that  he  looked  upon  those  pallid  features.  It 
might  have  been  that  other  and  dearer  face,  he  thought 
to  himself.  At  length  he  arose  and,  helping  the 
orderly  place  the  body  upon  a  stretcher,  they  bore  it 
back  to  the  camp,  where,  next  day,  it  was  buried 
with  what  military  honors  Calvert  could  get  accorded 
it.  He  sent  a  lock  of  d'Azay 's  hair,  his  seals  and 
rings,  back  to  Paris  to  Adrienne  (he  kept  for  his 
own  her  miniature,  which  he  found  in  d'Azav's  pocket 
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;iii<l  which  hi'  had  first  scfii  that  ni^ht  at  MMiitircllo  ?, 
and  tho  lotter  she  wrote  him  thankinj?  him  It  all  lie 
had  done  were  tiie  first  written  words  of  hers  lie  hail 
ever  had.  'rhoiij:[h  tliere  was  not  a  word  of  love  in 
the  note — not  even  n{  fricndshi]) — Calvert  re  rea<l  if 
a  score  of  times  and  treasnred  it,  and  at  la'^t  pnt  it 
with  the  miniature  in  the  little  chamois  case  that 
reste''  .  "ar  his  heart. 

ri.  riieck  which  Lafayette  had  put  upon  tlu  Aus- 
trians  on  the  nth  of  June  having  f)r()(luce(l  a  cessa- 
tion ot  hostilities,  he  wrote  and  despatched  to  the 
Assemhly  the  letter  which  lie  had  had  in  contempla- 
ti-m  for  some  time  and  of  which  he  had  spoken  to 
Calvert.  This  courap^eons  lettt  r — the  aui  micity  of 
which  was  fiercely  denied  in  tlu  .\ssembly  t  .t  onlv 
did  not  produce  the  eflfect  Lafayette  so  hopni  ior,  hut 
was  followed  by  the  outrage  of  the  20th  of  huii 
Who  does  not  know  the  -iiameful  events  of  that 
day? — the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  hordes  of  ruf- 
fians and  the  insults  to  helples>  royalty? 

When  Lafayette  heard  of  the  uprising  of  the  joth 
he  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Pari^.  affirm  the 
authorship  of  his  U-t'er,  and  urge  upon  tiu-  Assend)ly 
the  destruct;on  os  the  Jacobin  i)arty.  He  sent  Cal- 
vert to  I.iicktu'-s  hea(l-(juarters  to  ask  of  the  ^L^re- 
chal  permission  to  go  to  Paris  and.  placing  his  troops 
in  safety  under  the  guns  of  Maubeuge,  he  de])arted 
for  the  capital,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  28th.  After 
two  .iays  spent  in  incessant  and  fruitless  ^'fTorts  with 
the  \ssembly  and  Xational  Guard,  in  audi'tices  with 
the  King  and  consultations  with  friends,  he  -~peil  back 
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to  the  army,  more  thoroughly  and  bitterly  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  revolution  which  he  had  led  and 
believed  in  was  now  fast  approaching  anarchy ;  that 
the  throne  was  lost  and  his  own  brilliant  popularity 
vanished.  He  took  with  him  to  Calvert  the  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  old  Duchesse  d'Azay — she 
had  failed  rapidly  since  hearing  of  the  death  of  d'Azay, 
and  had  passed  away  painlessly  on  the  morning  of 
Lafayette's  arrival  in  Paris — the  escape  of  St.  Aulaire 
to  Canada,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morris. 

"  He  desired  me  to  give  you  this,"  said  Lafay- 
ette, gravely,  handing  the  letter  to  Calvert.  "  The 
message  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  had  a  long 
interview.  I  am  at  last  come  to  the  same  opinion  on 
certain  subjects  as  himself,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy 
smile,  "  and  we  want  your  co-operation.  He  will 
explain  all  when  he  sees  you.  As  for  myself,  I  must 
say  no  more,"  and  he  went  away,  leaving  the  young 
man  to  read  his  letter  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


MR.     CALVERT    QUITS    THE    ARMY    AND    ENGAGES    IN     A 
HAZARDOUS     ENTERPRISE 

The  letter  which  Calvert  had  received  from  Mr. 
Morris  was  short  but  very  urgent.  It  beggetl  him 
to  resign  his  commission  at  once,  which  affair,  the 
letter  hinted,  would  be  immediately  arranged  by  La- 
fayette, and  come  to  Paris,  as  Mr.  Morris  had  busi- 
ness of  the  first  importance  on  hand  in  which  he 
wished  Calvert's  assistance.  It  went  on  to  add  that 
the  exact  nature  of  that  business  had  best  not  bo 
divulged  until  the  young  man  should  find  himself  at 
liie  Anuiican  Legation,  and  ended  by  urging  Mr. 
Calvert  not  to  delay  his  departure  from  Maubeuge  by 
a  day,  if  possible. 

Conformably  with  these  requests  Calvert  set  out 
for  Paris  on  the  very  next  day,  after  the  briefest  of 
preparations,  and,  arriving  in  the  city  on  the  evening 
of  the  /th,  made  his  way  straight  to  the  rue  de 
la  Planche,  where  he  found  Mr.  Morris  anxiously 
awaiting  him.  With  a  brief  greeting,  and  scarcely 
allowing  the  young  man  time  to  divest  himself  of  his 
travelling  things,  he  drew  him  into  his  private  study, 
and  there,  with  locked  doors,  began  eagerly  to  speak 
about  the  business  upon  which  he  had  called  Calvert 
so  hastily  to  Paris. 
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"  I  knew  I  could  trust  you,"  said   Mr.   Morris  to 
Calvert.     "  Lafayette  has  given  you  my  letter  and  vou 
have  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  me,  as  I  felt  assured 
>ou   would   do,  my  boy.     'Tis  the  most   satisfactorv 
sensation   in   the  world  to   feel  an  ahsolute  trust   in 
one  as  I  do  in  you,"  he  went  on,  with  a  kindly  look 
at   the  young  man.     "  Living  in   the   midst  of  this 
people  who  think  less  than  nothing  of  breaking  cv'.>rv 
agreement,  violating  every  oath,  that  feeling  of  con- 
fidence becomes   doubly   precious.     Rut   to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand."     He  hesitated  slightly  and  then  went 
on,  "  You  must  know  that  in  the  month  of  Xovember 
last  (and  before  my  appointment  by  Congress  to  this 
post  of  American   Minister  to   France),   inspired  bv 
the  unhappy  consequences  to  the  Royal  Family  of  the 
flight  to   X'arennes,    L   together   with   several   of   the 
stanchest  friends  of  the  harassed  monarch,  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  to  assist  the  King  and  Queen  to  escape, 
from  France.     This  plan,  in  which  Favernav.  Mon- 
ciel,  Beaufort,  Rremond.  and  some  others  whom  you 
know,  were  leagued  together,  never  ripened,  because, 
by  the  appointment  of  Narbonne  and  the  prepara- 
tions   for   war   which    immediately    commenced,    we 
hoped  that  Louis  might  regain  his  lost   power.     It 
was  at  this  juncture  and  while   I  thought  that   this 
enterprise   was  at  an  end  and  that  there  would   lie 
no   further  occasion   for  me   to   intermeddle   in    the 
politics  of  this  unhappy  country,  that  I  received  and 
accepted  my  appointment  as  Minister  to  this  court. 
Most    unfortunately,    the    great    opportunity    which 
the  King  had  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  he  Hung  awav 
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by  his  subsequent  vacillation  and  his  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  allies;  and  this,  tofjether  with  the 
reverses  of  the  French  army,  the  s^rowinj^  violence 
of  the  ojiposinc:  political  factions  here,  and  the  ter- 
rible events  of  the  20th  of  June,  have  again  made  it 
necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  King,  if  they  wish  to 
save  him,  to  exert  themselves  in  his  behalf.  When 
this  was  made  plain,  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
had  formerly  been  associated  in  the  effort  to  serve 
His  ?^Iajesty  again  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  so 
that  I  found  myself  in  the  cruel  position  of  either 
betraying  my  official  trust  or  of  abandoning  the 
monarch  whom  I  sincerely  pitied  and  whom  I  had 
pledged  myself  to  aid.  The  last  and  most  moving 
appeal  made  to  me  was  that  of  Monsieur  Lafayette. 
I  met  him  at  the  Tuilerics  when  he  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  their  Majesties  before  rejoining  his  army. 
I  know  not  what  had  passed  between  the  King  and 
himself  at  the  levee,  for  I  arrived  just  as  he  was 
going,  but  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that  he  had  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.  He  drew  me  into  a  small 
anteroom  anil  spoke  to  me  with  his  old  familiarity 
and  affection.  Indeed,  he  is  greatly  changed,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  be  toucherl  by  the  consternation 
and  grief  that  weighed  upon  him.  He  opened  himself 
to  me  very  freely  and  confessed  that  'twas  his  opinion 
that  the  King  was  lost  if  brave  and  wise  friends  did 
not  immediately  oflfer  their  services  in  his  behalf.  He 
knew  of  the  scheme  in  which  I  had  been  before  en- 
gaged to  assit  the  King,  and  he  besought  me  to  renew 
those  engagements  and  to  prosecute  thein  with  the 
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utmost  diligence.  The  King,  he  said,  had  let  fall 
some  expressions  indicating  his  confidence  in  myself, 
'  a  confidence,'  said  Lafayette,  '  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  he  did  not  feel  in  me.  The  Queen 
is  even  more  distrustful  of  me  than  the  King,  so  that 
I  think  their  safety  lies  in  your  hands.  But,  believe 
me,  though  they  do  not  trust  me,  they  have  no  more 
devoted  servant.  I  am  come,  at  length,  to  your 
belief  that  in  the  King  alone  is  to  be  found  the  cure 
for  the  ills  of  the  present  time,  and  not  the  most 
ardent  royalist  is  now  more  anxious  to  preserve  His 
Majesty  than  myself.'  While  Lafayette  was  speak- 
ing, a  way  out  of  my  difficuhies  suddenly  occurred 
to  me.  I  thought  of  you,  my  boy,  and,  knowing 
that  I  could  rely  on  you  as  on  myself,  I  determined 
to  appeal  to  you  to  act  in  my  stead,  to  take  upon 
yourself  those  dangers  and  risks  which,  in  my  posi- 
tion of  minister  from  a  neutral  power  to  this  coun- 
try, I  have  now  no  right  to  assume.  I  know  how  great 
a  thing  I  am  asking,  but  I  also  know  your  gen- 
erous nature,  your  steadfastness,  your  capability  to 
carry  through  discreetly  and  swiftly  any  undertak- 
ing you  engage  in.  As  an  American,  you  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  will  act  as 
a  surety  for  Lafayette,  whom  'tis  only  too  true  their 
Majesties  distrust  profoundly.  I  reminded  Lafay- 
ette of  the  unalterable  obligation  which  prevented  me 
from  int(  resting  myself  personally  in  the  political 
situation  here  and  of  the  plan  I  had  just  formed  of 
appealing  to  you.  He  approved  of  it  entirely,  .say- 
ing that  there  was  no  one  in  whose  hands  he  would 
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more  willingly  leave  matters.  We  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  that  evening  at  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld's, where  he  was  staying,  to  discuss  some  plan 
of  assistance  to  his  Majesty.  I  consented  to  this 
interview,  for  it  was  impossible  at  that  late  hour  to 
call  together  all  those  interested  in  the  affair  and,  as 
Lafayette  was  leaving  the  next  morning,  something 
had  to  he  done  immediately.  Our  interview  was  a 
long  one,  but  the  plan  we  hit  upon  was,  in  the  end, 
very  simple  and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  short  time,  and  the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
secrecy  demand  that  the  simplest  methods  should  be 
employed.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  plan  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Morris,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  his  long 
talk  and  regarding  Calvert  with  a  keen,  questioning 
glance. 

"  There  is  no  lead  I  would  follow  sooner  than  yours, 
Mr.  Morris,"  replied  the  young  man,  quietly  and  firm- 
ly. "  As  you  know,  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  in  whatsoever  way  I  can  serve 
their  Majesties  I  am  ready  here  and  now  to  pledge 
myself  to  that  service." 

Indeed,  the  enterprise  suited  Calvert's  temper  well. 
Any  excitement  or  danger  vas  welcome  to  him  just 
tlien.  His  hopes  of  seein  military  service  having 
l-cen  frustrated,  he  was  glad  ->  find  some  other  scheme 
at  hand  which  promised  to  divert  his  melancholy 
thoughts  from  himself. 

"  'Tis  like  you  to  speak  so,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
grasping  Calvert  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  knew  vou 
would  not  fail  me.     And,  before  God,  how  oould   I 
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fail  them  ? "  lie  burst  out,  rising  in  ajjitation  and 
stumping  about  the  room.  "  I  have  done  wrong  in 
engaging  in  the  remotest  way  in  this  affair,  in  urging 
you  to  become  a  party  to  it,  but  my  humanity  forbids 
me  to  withhold  whatever  of  aid  1  can  render.  Was 
ever  a  monarch  so  cruelly  beset,  so  bereft  of  wise 
counsellors,  of  trusty  friends?  He  knows  not  where 
to  look  for  help,  nor  which  way  to  turn.  He  suspects 
every  adviser  of  treachery,  of  self-interest,  of  venialitv, 
and  he  has  reason  to  do  so.  The  wisest,  in  his  des- 
perate position,  would  scarce  know  how  to  bear  him- 
self, and  what  can  we  expect  of  so  narrow  an  intellect, 
so  vacillating  and  timid  a  nature?  I  pity  him  pro- 
foundly, but  I  also  despise  him,  for  there  is  a  want 
of  metal  in  him  which  will  ever  prevent  him  from 
being  truly  royal." 

"  'Tis  doubly  difficult  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  Do  you  think  it  is  really  possible  to  save 
his  iVIajesty?  "  asked  Calvert,  doubtfully. 

"  We  can  but  make  one  more  desperate  effort,  and 
I  confess  that  I  rely  more  on  the  firmness  of  the 
Queen  for  its  success  than  I  do  on  the  King,"  said 
Mr.  Morris.  "  But  I  will  tell  you  of  the  plan  and  you 
can  judge  for  yourself  of  its  feasibility." 

The  scheme  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Morris  and 
Lafayette  in  that  interview  at  Monsieur  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld's, and  which  Mr.  Morris  proceeded  to  detail 
to  Calvert,  was  briefly  this:  It  being  evident  that  as 
long  as  the  King  remained  in  Paris  he  was  a  virtual 
prisoner  and  subject  to  the  capricious  commands  of 
the    Assembly,    his   ministers,    and   the    mobs,   daily 
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increasing^  in  numbers  and  lawlessness,  it  seemed  to 
both   Mr.   .Morris  and   Lafayette  that  the   thing  of 
first  importance  was  to  effect  the  King's  escape  from 
tlic  capital.     To  accomplish   this   it   was   Lafayette's 
suggestion    that    the    King    should    go    to    the    As- 
sembly when  affairs  should  be  ripe  for  that  act  and 
announce   his    intention    of   passing  a   few    days   at 
one  of  his  country  residences  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed   for    his    free    movements.      "  I    thought    he 
blushed  as  he  made  this  suggestion,  and  'twas  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  asking  him  if  he  intended  to 
serve  his  Majesty  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  in  the 
St.  Cloud  affair,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  dryly.     "  But  his 
distress  and  his  sincerity  were  so  evident  that  I  con- 
tained  myself."     The   King  established  as   far   from 
Paris  as  possible,  Lafayette  was  to  arrange  a  ma- 
noeuvre of  his  troops  at  a  point  near  the  royal  residence, 
and  once  arrived  there,  he  was  to  rapidly  and  secretly 
march   the  trustiest  of  his   regiments  to  the   King's 
rescue,  surround  the  palace,  and  call  upon  the  army 
for  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  monarch  and  consti- 
tution.    Rendered  independent  by  this  stroke,  Louis 
was  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  allies  and 
emigres   to   enter    his    kingdom.     Should    the    army 
flash  in  the  pan  and  refuse  to  swear  allegiance,  Lafay- 
ette was,  at  all  hazards,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  regi- 
ments whose  loyalty  was  beyond  question,  to  esco 
the  King  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  border. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  simple  though 
it  was.  an  enormous  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest 
diplomacy  were  necessary.     As  for  the  money,  that 
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was  easily  come  by ;  indeed,  Monsieur  de  Moncicl  liad 
already  brought  to  Mr.  Morris  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  contributed  by  the  loyal  adherents  of  His 
Majesty ;  more  was  promised  within  the  next  few 
days.  Mr.  Morris  consented  to  receive  these  sums, 
though  he  felt  obliged  to  refuse  the  protection  of  the 
Legation  to  any  papers  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
With  such  sums  at  their  disposal  it  was  hoped  and 
believed  by  Mr.  Morris  and  the  other  ardent  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  sovereign  that  enough  influential 
members  of  the  Assembly  could  be  bribed  to  insure 
the  King's  departure  from  Paris  and  the  allegiance 
of  those  doubtful  regiments  upon  the  liontier. 

"  It  was  my  suggestion,  Calvert,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
"  that  you  should  be  sent  to  test  and  influence  those 
disaffected  regiments,  and  to  find  a  safe  retreat  for 
his  Majesty  in  case  of  failure  of  our  scheme,  while 
we   remain  here  to  work   with  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  and   watch   the  situation   foi-  a   favorable 
moment  to  strike  the  blow.     It  was  my  further  sug- 
gestion that  your  wife  should  be  one  of  the  ladies- 
in-waiting  to  the  Queen,  that  w.;  might  have  sure  anil 
swift  intelligence  of  what  passes  within   the  palace. 
By  the  greatest  good  fortune  1  heard  the  following 
day,  through  Madame  de  Fiahaut,  of  the  illness  and 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  and  the 
next   evening  at   court,    having   the   opportunity   of 
saying  a   few   words   in   private   to   her    Majesty,    I 
besought  her  t.    'rive  the  vacant  post  to  your  wife.     I 
intimated   to   I.       that   the   appointment   was   of   the 
greatest  importau  ,e  to  herself  and  the  King,  and  being, 
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doubtless,  impressed  by  the  earnestness  o{  my  man- 
ner, she  promised  to  prant  my  recpiest,  thouj^h  slie 
had  intended  to  leave  the  place  vacant,  sayinj?  bitterly 
that  'twere  best  she  should  draw  no  other  into  the  cir- 
cle of  danger  which  surrounded  her.  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  yesterday  that  the  appcjintment 
had  been  made,  and  already  your  wife  is  installed  as 
a  lady-in-waiting  at  the  Tuileries. 

"  Under  cover  of  letters  to  her — which.  I  think,  will 
be  more  likely  to  escape  patriotic  curiosity  than  any 
others— you  will  keep  the  King  and  his  friends  here 
in  Paris  informed  of  your  movements  and  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs,  and  through  her  we  can  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the  palace,  so  that  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  know  when  to  take  the  decisive 
step.  Are  you  willing  to  undertake  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  enterprise  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Morris,  looking  at 
the  young  man. 

"  With  all  my  heart."  replied  Calvert.  "  Were  I 
not  interested  in  the  cause  itself,  I  would  still  remem- 
ber the  graciousness  of  their  Majesties  when  I  was 
liresented  to  them,  and  hold  it  a  privilege  to  serve 
them." 

"  You  will  see  them  again  to-morrow  evening  and 
can  assure  them  yourself  of  your  fidclitv.  T  think 
they  have  no  doubt  of  it  now.  nor  ever  will.  Through 
Monsieur  de  Favernay  I  arranged  for  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  King  and  Queen  for  to-morrow— you 
see.  I  counted  on  you  as  on  myself,  and  felt  assured 
that  you  would  come  at  the  earliest  moment.  Ned. 
At  that  interview  I  will  again  present  you  to  their 
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Majesties,  and  then  I  will  withdraw  fUrmitely  fmm  all 
connection  with  this  affair,  leavinj;-  you  to  lay  the 
plan  l)tt(jre  the  Kinj^  and  (Jiieen.  and  to  carry  it 
through  should  it  he  agreed  to  hy  their  Majesties." 

The  two  j,a'ntlenien  sat  up  until  far  into  the  night 
discussing  the  enterprise,  Calvert  making  many  val- 
uable suggestions,  and  entering  so  heartily  into  the 
arrangement  that  Mr.  Morris  began  to  take  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation  than  he  had  hitherto 
allowed  himself  to  do. 

On  the  following  evening,  about  ton  o'clock.  Beau- 
fort arrived  hastily  at  the  Legation  with  the  infor- 
mation that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  private 
audience  which  Mr.  Morris  had  requested,  and  the 
tltrf  e  gentlemen,  entering  a  coach,  were  driven  rai)idly 
to  the  Tuileries.  They  were  introduced  at  a  wicket 
on  (h*  little  rue  du  Manege,  and.  passing  up  a  stair- 
way seldom  used  and  through  the  Queen's  apartments. 
at  length  found  themselves  at  the  door  of  a  small  and 
private  chaml)er  of  his  Majesty's  suite.  .\t  this  door 
Beaufort  tapped  gently,  and  hearing  an  "  Entrez!" 
from  within,  he  pushed  it  open,  and  then,  with  a  low 
bow.  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert  to  '-nter 
by  themselves. 

Mis  Majesty  was  alone  and  seated  beside  a  small 
table,  on  which  were  a  lamp  an^l  some  writing  mate- 
rials. As  Mr.  Morris  and  Calvert  advanced  into  the 
room  he  rose  and  graciously  extended  a  hand  to  each 
of  the  gentlemen. 

"Vous  etes  le  bien  venu,"  be  says  to  Mr.  Morris. 
and  then,  looking  at  Calvert  with  a  half-smile.  "  I 
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rcmonilKT  vent  very  well,  now."  he  adds,  rapidly,  in 
French  to  the  younfjer  man.  While  the  Kinj^  was 
s|)ealxin,tj,  Calvert  noticed  witli  a  j,dance  the  heavy, 
harassed  expression  of  Louis's  face.  The  eyes,  which 
had  once  been  henijjn  and  rather  stupid,  had  now 
a  haunted,  susjjicious  look  in  them.  While  he  was 
yet  houin^,  .'Mid  before  he  could  form  a  reply  to  the 
Kinj^s  remarks,  the  Oueen  entered  rapi<lly  from  an 
adjoining  apartment.  Calvert  felt  a  shock,  a  thrill 
of  pity,  as  he  looked  at  her  Majesty.  A  dozen  fateful 
years  seemed  to  have  rolleil  over  that  countenance, 
so  lovely  when  last  he  had  seen  it.  Though  she  still 
held  herself  proudly,  the  animation  and  beauty  of 
face  and  figure  had  vanished.  The  large  blue  eyes 
were  tired  and  red  with  weeping,  the  conijjlexitjn  had 
lost  its  brilliancy,  and  the  fair  hair  was  tinged  with 
gray.  History  hath  made  it  out  that  the  Queen's  hair 
whitened  in  a  single  night  of  her  captivity,  but  it  had 
already  begun  to  lose  its  golden  color  before  the  days 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  lock  which  she  shortly  after 
this  sent  to  Calvert,  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of 
his  services,  was  thickly  streaked  with  white. 

She  came  forward  and  stood  beside  the  King, 
inclining  her  head  graciously  to  Mr.  Morris,  who 
made  their  Majesties  a  profound  obeisance. 

"  I  am  come  to  again  present  my  friend,  Mr.  Calvert 
of  N'irginia.  to  your  Majesties,"  he  says,  indicating 
Calvert,  who  bowed  again,  and  at  whom  the  Queen 
looked  with  a  keen,  suspicious  glance  that  almost  in- 
stantlx  kindled  into  one  of  kindness  and  trust.  "  Me  is 
to  be  my  representative  in  that  affair  in  which  it  will 
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be  my  undying  regret  not  to  have  been  :ible  to  par- 
ticipate," continued  Mr.  Morris,  "  and  I  beg  of  your 
Majesties  to  give  him  your  utmost  onfidiucc  and 
trust,  for  I  assure  your  Majestiis  that  he  is  entirely 
worthy  of  both.  He  will  acquaint  on  with  the  de- 
tails of  that  plan,  the  existence  of  wliich  Monsieur  de 
Monciel  intimated  to  your  Majesties  yesterday,  aiul. 
should  that  plan  nuet  with  your  royal  approval,  Mr. 
Calvert  is  ready  to  stake  his  life  and  hi>  honor  in  the 
execution  of  it.  Your  Majestits  undi-'stand  how  im- 
pt)ssible  it  is  for  me  to  say  more,  and  i  can  only  ask 
permission   to   withdraw." 

'Twas  the  Queen  who  answered— the  King  seemed 
unable  to  find  a  word. 

••  We  thank  you  with  all  our  hearts,"  she  says,  in 
a  low,  mournful  tone,  looking  at  Mr.  Morris,  "  and 
we  understand."  At  her  gesture  of  recognition  and 
dismissal  Mr.  Morris  executed  another  low  obeisance 
withdrew. 


and 


Left  alone  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  being 
seated,  at  their  Majesties'  invitation,  Calvert  un- 
folded to  them  in  detail  the  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  King's  friends,  leaving  out  as  much  as  possible 
Lafayette's  part  in  it  ('twas  his  own  wish,  conveyed 
through  Mr.  Morris)  lest  the  Queen  should  take 
fright  and  refuse  her  sanction  to  the  enterprise.  In- 
deed, so  deep  was  her  distrust  of  him,  that  to  Mr. 
Calvert  it  seemed  that  she  only  gave  her  consent 
because  of  the  share  Mr.  Morris  and  himself  had  in  it. 

"  So  that  is  the  plan,"  she  said,  musing.  "  We 
betrayed  ourselves  when  we  succored  America.     Per- 
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haps  vvc  arc  to  be  repaid  now  and  Anicricat  arc  to 
help  us  in  this  desix-ratc  strait.  'Tis  a  bitter  humilia- 
tion to  have  to  turn  to  strangers  for  aid,  but  our  only 
true  friends  arc  all  scattered  now ;  there  is  no  otic 
about  us  but  would  betray  and  sacrifice  us,"  she  says, 
bitterly,  and  looking  at  the  Kinp:.  whose  heavy  counte- 
nance reflected  in  a  dull  way  her  poignant  distii  :s. 

"  Pardon  tne,  Your  Majesty."  says  Calvert,  ar- 
dently, "  there  are  still  some  stanch  friends  left  to 
you.  I  have  seen  these  gentlemen  but  this  morninj;, 
when  we  discussed  anew  this  plan,  and  they  but  wait 
your  ayiproval  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
vxtricatc  Your  Majesties  from  the  distressing  situa- 
♦ii'ii  viu  now  find  yourselves  in.  It  but  depends 
upon  vou  to  say  whether  this  scheme  shall  be  car- 
ried tliruugh.  With  firnmess  and  confidence  on  your 
part  it  cannot  fail." 

■'  I  fear  to  hope  again — do  r.r,t  aiouse  my  expecta- 
tions only  to  have  them  di;  ippoi'^'  ■  '.  '  and  rising  in 
the  greatest  agitation,  the  ' ,  ';• 
up  and  down  the  little  r<- ■:  /.. 
thought  that  Fersen  coul  '  ^'Ji; 
She  covered  her  face  wit'.i  h  ;  h  ^ 
which  filled  her  eyes.  Suddc.:  - 
Calvert,  who  had  risen,  and  ga\e  iiim  so  penetrating 
and  anguished  a  look  that  the  young  man  could  scarce 
bear  to  meet  her  glance. 

"  There  is  that  in  your  face  which  inspires  con- 
fidence," says  the  Queen.  "  I  think  you  would  not 
know  either  defeat  or  deceit.  Pray  God  you  may  not. 
We  will  trust  him,  shall  we  not?"  she  says,  turning 
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to  the  King  and  putting  out  her  hand  so  graciously 
that  Calvert  fell  upon  one  knee  hefore  her  and  kissed 
it.  He  knelt  to  the  suffering  woman  who  had  in- 
stinctively appealed  to  him  and  her  faith  in  him  even 
more  than  to  the  desperate  Queen. 

It  was  by  such  moments  of  genuineness  and  win- 
ning sweetness  that  Marie  Antoinette  captivated  those 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Could  such  bursts 
of  true  feeling  have  endured,  could  she  always  have 
been  as  sincere  and  single-hearted  as  she  was  at  such 
times,  she  would  have  been  a  great  and  good  woman. 
Genius,  ambition,  firmness,  courage,  all  these  she  had, 
but  insincerity  and  suspicion  warped  a  noble  nature. 
To  Calvert,  just  then,  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of 
great  womanhood,  and  'twas  with  the  utmost  fervor 
that  he  pressed  her  to  allow  himself  and  her  other 
fuithful  friends  to  serve  her. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  all  will  be  ready,"  he  says.  "  I 
go  from  here  to  the  frontier  to  visit  and,  if  possible, 
win  over  those  troops  whose  loyalty  to  your  Majes- 
ties has  been  in  question ;  then  on  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  our  i)lan  fails,  which,  pray  God,  it  may 
not !  Either  Worms,  where  Monsieur  de  Conde  is 
powerful,  or  Spire,  whose  Prince-Bishop  is  most  de- 
voted to  your  Majesties,  will  surely  offer  its  hospital- 
ity and  protection.  It  depends  oidy  on  your  Maj- 
esties' firmness  to  escape  from  this  capital  and  cap- 
tivity. Through  letters  to  my  wife  "  (Calvert  hesi- 
tated slightly — 'twas  the  first  time  he  bad  so  useil 
the  word)  "  your  Majesties  will  know  exactly  the 
situation  of  affairs  outside  of  Paris,  and  through  her 
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replies  we  must  know  what  takes  place  in  the  palace. 
Kept  informed  of  each  other's  movements,  'twill  be 
easy  to  fix  upon  the  best  day  for  striking  the  blow 
we  have  in  contemplation,  and,  if  you  will  but  <lo  your 
part,  it  must  needs  be  successful."  As  he  concluded 
his  ur.i:^ent  appeal  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  stood 
before  the  Kinji^  and  Queen,  jj^lancinj;  an.\iously  from 
one  to  the  other.  His  face  expressed  so  much  ear- 
nestness and  enthusiasm  that  their  Majesties  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed. 

"  And  our  engagements  with  our  cousin  of  Aus- 
tria?" said  the  Oueen.  after  an  instant's  silence,  "  for 
1  will  not  conceal  from  you,  Monsieur,  that  since 
V'arennes  I  have  no  hope  save  in  our  allies." 

"  Were  it  not  better  that  you  should  depend  for 
your  safety  on  your  own  subjects,  Madame?"  asked 
Calvert. 

The  King  agreeil  with  him  and  said  so  at  once,  but 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  Queen  gave  her  con- 
sent to  the  enter])risc. 

"It  is  a  noble  plan  and  a  hazardous  one.  and  we 
thank  you.  Monsieur,  and  those  other  gentlemen  who 
are  imperilling  their  lives  to  insure  our  safety,  but  I 
confess  to  you."  said  her  Majesty,  sadly,  "  that  I 
sanction  the  undertaking  and  enter  into  it.  not  in  the 
hope  that  the  first  part  of  it  will  succeed — alas!  I 
distrust  our  generals  and  troops  too  deei)ly  for  that  — 
but  in  the  belief  that  once  out  of  Paris  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  take  refuge  with  our  friends  beyond 
the  frontier." 

As  she  sptjke,  there  came  a  hurried  tapi)ing  at  the 
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door,  and.  almost  before  permission  tf)  enter  had  been 
given,  Beaufort  appeared.  He  signed  hastily  t(i  Cal- 
vert to  depart,  and  on  a  silent  gesture  of  dismissal 
from  the  King  and  Qiuen,  he  followed  the  young 
nobleman  from  the  room  :hrough  a  door  opposite 
to  the  one  by  which  he  had  been  admitted.  Hnrr\  - 
ing  past  endless  antechambers,  down  niarhl*-  stair 
ways,  and  through  long  corridors,  Calvert  at  length 
found  himself  at  a  little  gate  which  gave  upon  the 
Carrousel.  This  Beaufort  unlocked  and.  giving  the 
password  to  the  Swiss  sentry  who  stood  without, 
the  two  young  men  at  length  found  themselves  on  the 
Quai  des  Tuileries.  There,  after  a  moment's  hurried 
conversation,  during  which  Calvert  told  Beaufort  of 
the  result  of  the  momentous  interview  with  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  two  parted,  the  young  Frenchman  re- 
turning to  the  palace  and  Calvert  making  his  way  as 
quickly  as  possible  back  to  the  Legation,  where  Mr 
Morris  anxiously  awaited  him. 
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The  Ouoen's  consent  having  been  obtained,  Cal- 
vert set  out  upon  his  journey  to  the  frontier  the  next 
(lay.  He  would  have  carried  a  lighter  heart  had  he 
ftlt  better  assured  of  the  good  faith  of  the  King  and 
Oueen.  Louis  had  given  his  consent  readily  enough 
and  had  approved  heartily  of  the  i)ian.  for  it  had  ever 
been  against  his  real  wishes  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
allies,  but  Calvert  knew  too  well  how  little  he  dared 
rely  on  the  King's  firmness  or  courage.  As  for  the 
Queen,  he  could  only  hope  that  the  continued  repre- 
sentations of  Beaufort,  Favernay,  and  others  about 
her  Majesty  cognizant  of  the  enterprise  and  the  con- 
fidence she  had  expressed  in  himself,  would  confirm 
her  in  her  resolution  to  help  carry  the  undertaking 
through  to  a  successful  termination. 

Mr.  Calvert  first  made  his  way  with  all  possible 
expedition  back  to  Maubeuge,  where  he  reported  to 
Lafayette  the  result  of  his  interview  with  their 
Majesties  and  received  from  him  letters  to  certain 
officers  who  were  to  be  taken  into  the  enterprise  and 
whose  commands  were  to  be  won  over  if  possible. 

*'  Her  Majesty  can  surely  no  longer  doubt  my  good 
faith,"  said  Lafayette,  bitterly,  to  Calvert.  "  Success, 
death,  or  flight  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  now." 
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With  tlit'sc  letters  Calvert  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  i\amnr,  (iivet,  and  Treves,  where  (Hfferent  <le- 
tachments  of  Lafayette's  troops  were  j^arrisoned. 
He  was  made  welcome  at  every  mess-tahle.  and  his 
scheme  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it 
seemed  almost  an  unnecessary  precaution  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  seek  a  possible  asyhmi  for  the  Roval 
Family  in  case  the  fjreat  plan  failed.  I'.ut  the  very 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  these  younji^  officers  caused 
Calvert  to  fear  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  So 
lou(l-tonj:^ued  were  they  in  their  loyalty,  with  such 
imprudence  did  they  drink  toasts  to  their  Majesties 
and  the  success  of  the  undertakin«.,^  that  Calvert,  him- 
self so  calm  and  silent,  v.as  both  disj^^usted  and 
alarnuMl. 

With  the  enthusiastic  promi.sc  of  allefjiance  to  the 
plan  on  their  own  part  and  that  of  their  re.cfiments. 
Calvert  quitted  the  society  of  these  officers,  and.  cer- 
tain of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  enou.trh  troojjs  to 
make  the  safety  of  the  Kinj^and  Queen  ampiv  assured, 
he  proceeded,  by  way  of  the  .Mozello.  to  Cohlentz.  Ik- 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  was  im- 
mediately s:ranted  an  interview  with  the  i^freat  I'rince- 
Elector  of  Treves,  hut  recently  established  in  his 
splendid  new  palace  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  allied  army,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Though  (."alvert  had  journeyed  with  all  pos-~il)lc 
speed,  he  was  comi-  a  da\  too  late,  and  he  lu.ird 
with  inexpressible  alarm  and  chaj,^rin  of  tlu  inipr'.i- 
dent  manifesto  issued  bv  the   Duke  but  the  dav  be- 
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forf.  Siirt'ly  no  otlicr  great  ironeral  (»f  tiic  worlil 
(.vtr  inado  so  colossal,  so  fatal  a  hlmidir.  In  that 
arrof^ant  and  santjuinary  manifesto  could  be  heard 
tile  death-knell  of  the  unhappy  Kinjj  of  I"rance,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  Calvert.  \vh<i  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rashnes  and  danj^er  of  his  (Irace's  diplomacy 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  alarm  \\v  felt. 
This  oi)en  clisapproval  so  ofTended  the  Duke  and  his 
friend,  the  Prince- f-Tector,  that  the  latter  received  Cal- 
vert's proposals  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and  mid 
make  no  promise  to  receive  the  royal  fuijitives  in 
case  it  became  necessary.  Perha])s.  too,  he  was  weary 
of  royal  pfuests.  Seeinj,'  that  nothinc:  was  to  be  -j^ot 
from  the  F.lector,  (..'alvert  hurried  on  to  Worms 
thrtnish  that  beautiful  Rhine  country  which  he  had 
once  traviTst-d  so  leisurely  and  delif^htfuily  with 
.Mr.  Morris. 

There  he  found  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  audience.  This  great  leailer  of 
the  emigrant  forces,  being  a])prise(l  of  (.'alvert's  em- 
bassy. a])])roved  heartily  of  that  scheme  which  would 
make  the  King  openly  join  issue  with  his  nobles,  and 
sent  the  young  man  on  with  all  s])eed  to  Kehl  with 
secret  letters  for  Monsieur  de  \'iomenil.  This  ( ien- 
eral,  mider  .Monsieur  de  COnde's  orders,  was  sta- 
tioned with  trusty  tr()o])s  from  Luckner's  connnand 
at  the  little  town  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasl)urg,  and  was 
dee|)  in  secr»'t  negotiations  with  officers  of  the  gar- 
ris«)n  for  the  capitulation  of  that  city  and  the  entry 
of  tlu'  etnigrant  army.  These  intrigues  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  sonie  time,  and  so  crafty  were  Xiomenil's 
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plans  (he  was  the  greatest  diplomat  the  emigres  could 
boast),  and  so  successful  was  Monsieur  de  Thesson- 
net,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  dc  Conde,  in  carrying 
them  out,  that  when  Calvert  arrived  at  head-quarters 
the  possession  of  Strasburg  by  the  emigrant  forces 
seemed  to  be  a  question  of  only  a  few  days.  'Tw  as  in 
this  belief  that  Monsieur  de  Conde  had  despalihed 
Calvert  to  Monsieur  de  \iomenil,  who  joined  in  the 
enterprise  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
So  assured  was  he  of  the  success  of  his  own  under- 
taking that  he  spoke  of  it  almost  as  if  'twere  already 
an  accomplished  triumph,  even  going  to  the  length  of 
showing  the  young  man  the  method  of  attack  and 
occupation  traced  upon  the  plan  of  the  city ;  at  this 
street  a  regiment  was  to  be  stationed ;  at  that  gate  a 
body  of  cavalry  was  to  enter — as  though  he  were  mas- 
ter of  fate  and  naught  could  interfere  with  \n^  plans. 
So  confident  was  Viomenil,  and  so  impregnable  a  de- 
fence did  Strasburg  seem  to  ofTer  for  the  King  should 
misfortune  overtake  him,  that  Calvert  set  out  on  his 
journey  back  to  Maubeuge  the  following  day  buoyed 
up  with  the  belief  that  should  the  army  refuse  its  al- 
legiance and  support  the  King  woul<l  find,  at  any  rate, 
a  safe  asylum  at  Strasburg.  But  already  Bruns- 
wick's ill-advised  manifesto  was  at  work  overthrow- 
ing these  well-laid  plans,  which  were  to  come  to 
nothing,  as  were  his  own,  unhappily,  though  for  a 
different  reason. 

At  Maubeuge,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ist  of  Au- 
gust, gloomy  forebodings  in  regard  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  his  Grace  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  were 
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fully  shari'd  by  Lafayette  and  those  officers  commit- 
ted to  the  ct)nspiracy.  Indeed.  Lafayette  was  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  dismay. 

"  We  must  force  our  hand,"  he  said  to  Calvert. 
■'  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  This  cursed,  im- 
l)rudcnt.  vainglorious  mandate  of  Brunswick's  has 
set  the  whole  country  l)y  the  ears,  for  all  Paris  and 
the  army  helieves,  aye.  knows,  that  the  King  had 
cognizance  of  it  before  it  was  issued.  The  (Jueen 
has  usually  been  the  double  dealer,  but  this  time  I  think 
they  have  both  had  a  hand  in  it,  although  these  let- 
ters from  your  wife,  which,  according  to  our  agree- 
ment, I  have  opened,  assure  us  that  their  Majesties 
are  still  of  a  mind  to  trust  to  the  issue  of  our  plan 
and  are  ready  to  make  the  trial  at  any  moment." 

"  What  success  have  you  had  with  the  armv  ? " 
asked  Calvert. 

"  Much.  I  can  count  on  a  dozen  regiments — Sau- 
rel,  Marbois,  Pelletet,  and  their  commands  will  go 
with  me.  I  have  favorable  news,  too,  from  Namur 
and  Treves;  but  there  is  no  more  time,  I  think,  to 
gain  over  others.  We  must  work  with  what  we  have. 
The  advices  from  Paris  make  it  plain  that  the  King 
is  all  but  lost,"  and  he  laid  before  Calvert  a  budget 
of  despatches  lately  arrived  by  couriers  from  the 
capital.  "  You  will  see  for  yourself  in  what  a  fer- 
ment the  city  is.  and  how  bitterly  hostile  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Assembly  and  people  to  the  King." 

"  And  what  do  you  hear  from  Reaufort,  Monciel. 
and  the  rest  who  are  working  with  the  members  of 
the  Assembly '  "  asked  Calvert,  who  had  heard  noth- 
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i„K  on  his  lonK  journey,  tliou^h  In-  ha.l  kept  their 
Majesties  inforuKMl  of  his  cnvu  nioveinetUs. 

"Here  is  I'.eauforfs  letter-it  reache.l  tue  yester- 
dav."  rephe.1  Lafayette.  "  He  reports  a  sufhaent 
numher  en,^'^ge.l  on  our  side  by  br.herv  or  uUere.t 
t„  insure  the  KinR's  departure-only  it  nu.st  he  in- 

stantlv,  instantly,  or  all  is  lost. 

••Then  I  will  Ro  at  once  to  Pans,     saul  (  alvcrt 
••  and  report  all  rea.l>   here,  and  the  Rreat  step  must 
he  taken  if  it  is  ever  to  be."' 
•'  It  cannot  he  too  scxin." 
"  And  have  vou  made  all  arranjjcments . 
..  This  is  nn'plan."  says  the  (ieneral.  laying  a  mdi- 
tarv  map  of  France  upon  the  table  before  Calvert. 

••  The  KiuK'  must  ask  permission  to  retire  to  Lom- 
piesne  for  a  few  days-'tis.  as  you  know,  one  of  Ins 
Majestv-s  favorite  residences,  hence  the  request  u.l 
se.m    natural.      Three    days   prece.ling   that    recpu-st 
(and  which.   I  think,  cannot  be  later  than  the  .jih) 
1  will  order  several  of  the  most  loyal  regnnents  un- 
der Saurel  and  Marbois  to  proceed  to  Laon  to  mvest 
that  fortress.     1  will  march  with  these  troops  myself, 
and  at  La  C-np.'.'e.  which,  as  you  see.  .s  about  s.x 
leagues  fron.  Co.npiegne.  will  order  them  to  pr..ceed 
to  The  latter  point  instead  of  to  La..n.      1  he  Kmg  wdl 
find  a  1.    al  army  surrounding  his  chateau  of  C  om- 
piegne  when  he  arrives."  ...       , 

••And    if   the    Assembly   refuses   to   let   hmi   leave 

Paris  '  ' 

••  Then   he   and   the   Queen   on   that   same  evening 
must  escape  disguiscd-she  is  a  gcK,d  actress.   Ned. 
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and  <li<l  net  play  Ik-auniarcliais's  comedies  at  the  lit- 
tle TriaiKJii  for  nothing;  the  King  will  have  more 
tnnihle — to  Courl)evoic,  where  a  detachment  of  the 
Swiss  Guard  will  be  found  to  escort  their  Majesties 
to  Compicgne.  We  must  make  sure  oi  liachman,  who 
is.  1  think,  of  the  King's  cause,  and  must  have  his 
promise  to  detail  his  Guard  at  Courbevoie  and  hold 
them  ill  readiness.  His  roops  will  he  strengthened 
by  a  regiment  under  Marbois,  which  will  \)\\sh  on  from 
Compiegne  to  meet  them.  Should  all  go  well  and  his 
Majesty's  request  be  granted,  you  umst  n-stantly  sen<l 
an  aide-de-camp  to  intercept  Marbois  and  turn  him 
back  to  Compiegne.  Though  I  do  not  doubt  I'.ach- 
man's  loyalty,  'tis  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  that 
thou,  Xed,  and  l-'avernay,  and  other  of  the  King's 
friends  nnist  be  at  CourI)evoie  to  aid  his  Majesty's 
flight  and  see  that  no  treachery  i>i  ilone.  We  must 
trust  lUaufort  to  accompany  the  King  to  the  As- 
sembly and  stay  beside  iheir  Majesties  to  see  that 
our  plans  do  not  miscarry  within  the  palace.  And 
now  what  dost  thou  think  of  the  great  enterprise?" 

"  I  think  it  cannot  fail  of  success,  if  their  Majesties 
•.vill  but  do  thei'-  ])art,  and  that  they  will  at  last  appre- 
ciate the  Mar(|uis  de  Lafayette  at  his  true  value," 
says  Calvert,  warmly. 

•'  r  think  1  shall  get  small  credit  m  mat  quarter," 
replies  Lafay.'tte,  smiling  a  little  sarc-.stically.  "  Nor 
do  1  feel  that  I  deserve  much.  'Tis  to  thee  ;'nd  to 
Mr.  Morris  that  the  King's  gratitude  is  duo,  and 
if  Louis  X\T  is  saved  from  his  enemies  it  will  be 
by    the    courage    and    generosity    of   two    Ameri.an 
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j,^i  iillemcii,"  he  says,  very  nobly.  "  Twas  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's shrewd  wit  which  first  set  the  enterprise  afoot, 
and  'tis  thy  coolness  and  bravery  which  has  car- 
ried it  so  far  on  its  ^vay  to  success.  I  could  not 
have  moved  hand  or  foot  in  the  matter  without  you 
two. 

After  fixintr  upon  the  9th  of  Aujjust  as  the  day 
)n  which  his  Majesty  should  repair  to  the  Asseml)ly 
to  make  his  re(]uest,  and  arranging  some  further  de- 
tads  of  c(tmmunication  between  the  army  at  Com- 
piegne  and  the  troops  at  Courbevoie,  Calvert,  in  s\ntc 
of  his  fatigue  (he  had  ridden  for  fvo  days  and  the 
better  part  of  two  nights),  set  out  at  once  for  I'a'-is, 
wliere  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

As  he  feare«l,  he  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation.  The  difTer,nt  sections  of  Paris 
had  demanded  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  the 
temper  of  the  i)eople  was  so  hostile  toward  their 
ruler  that  his  Majesty's  friends  were  of  the  opinion 
that  their  plan  to  save  him  must  be  put  to  the  test 
instantly  or  all  would  be  lost.  Mr.  Calvert  met  those 
gontU'iiicn  (there  were  five  in  all  besides  Calvert — 
Monciel,  Bremond,  Beaufort,  Favernay,  and  d'An- 
gremont)  at  Monsieur  de  Monciel's,  together  with 
Mr.  Morris,  who,  although  he  obeyed  the  letter  of 
the  law  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  could  not,  to 
save  his  life,  refrain  from  being  a  spectator,  if  a  silent 
one,  at  those  deliberations  in  which  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly interested.  'Twas  agreed  by  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  all  imi)atient  of  any  delay,  that  the 
date,  the  9th,  set  by  Lafayette,  should  be  adopted 
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for  the  trial  <»f  the  jjroat  enterprise,  and  Monsieur 
<le  Favernay  was  instantly  despatched  to  the  frontier 
to  ac(juaint  him  of  this  decision.  ISeaufort  ami 
<rAnKTemont.  who  had  knowledge  of  all  that  pa>seil 
within  the  palace,  were  to  prepare  the  Kinjj's  ad- 
dre.ss  lo  the  .Assembly  and  to  nrj,'e  npon  their  Maj- 
esities  the  necessity  of  the  .speedy  trial  of  that  plan 
to  which  they  had  committed  theinselves.  This  was 
no  easy  business,  for.  since  the  unfortiuiate  ilij,dit  to 
V'arennes,  both  the  Kinj,'  and  the  Queen  hesitated 
to  tru.st  themselves  to  their  friends  or  to  take  any 
step,  the  failure  ot  which  would  but  add  to  the  mis- 
fortunes they  alrtv.iy  had  to  bear. 

Hremonil  and  Moncie'  were  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  insure  the  Kinj,'*s  departure  by  the  .\ssembly  and 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in  that  (piarter;  while 
as  for  Calvert,  he  was  to  sound  I'.achman.  |,'ain  his 
allegiance  to  the  King's  cause,  and  engage  him  to 
detain  his  Swiss  Ciuard  at  Courbevoie  to  aid  the  King's 
flight  should  it  be  necessary. 

With  these  arrangements  fully  agreed  upon,  the 
gentlemen  separated.  Calvert  going  to  the  Legation 
for  a  talk  with  Mr.  Morris  (though  he  would  not  stop 
there  for  fear  of  com])romising  him  should  the  enter- 
prise bring  him  into  peril)  and  then  to  the  guard- 
room of  the  palace,  where  he  found  the  captain  of 
the  Swiss  troop.  Twas  easy  enough  to  engage 
I'.achman  in  Calvert's  jjlan.  for  he  was  already  devoted 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  his  troops  would  follow  him 
wherever  he  led.  He  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
hazardous  scheme,  agreeing  to  detail  certain  regiments 
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at  Courhcvoic  under  his  own  command  on  the  evening 
of  the  9tli  of  August  to  act  as  an  escort  for  their 
Majesties  as  far  as  Compicj^^ne  if  necessary. 

When  this  affair  was  satisfactorily  settled  and  re- 
ported to  the  other  conspirators  for  the  King's  safety. 
Calvert  made  his  way  to  the  hotel  in  the  nv  Riche- 
lieu, ot  which  he  had  stayed  with  Mr.  ^lorris,  and 
sought  the  first  repose  he  had  known  for  nearly  lifty- 
six  hours. 

During  the  days  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Au- 
gust, Mr.  Calvert  and  those  other  devoted  friends  of 
the  King  who  were  plotting  for  his  safety  were  kept 
in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm  hy  the  wildest  and  most 
sanguinary  rumors  of  conspiracies  to  storm  the  palace 
and  murder  the  Royal  Family.  'Twas  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  temper  of  the  mob  could  not  be  coimted 
on  from  one  hour  to  the  next,  and  that  the  King  must 
be  got  out  of  Paris  at  all  hazards.  No  stcj)  could  be 
taken  imtil  the  9th,  however,  when  Lafayette  would 
be  at  Compiegne,  and,  in  the  meantime,  those  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  were 
busy  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King's  re- 
moval from  the  capital.  The  sums  of  money  which 
were  continually  brought  to  iVIr.  Morris  by  Monciel, 
Rremond,  and  others  were  expended  in  bribing 
those  who  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  King's 
departure  or  else  invested  by  him  for  the  future  uso 
of  their  Majesties,  a  rigid  account  of  all  of  which 
was  given  by  ^Ir.  Morris  to  the  young  Duchcsse 
d'.Xngouleme  when  he  had  audience  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Vienna,  years  after,  and  when  the  tragedy 
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which  he  had  so  ardently  tried  to  avert  had  been  con- 
summated. .Memoircs  and  addresses  for  the  King 
were  hastily  drawn  up  by  Calvert,  Alonciel,  and  Beau- 
fort, assisted  by  Mr.  .Morris,  who,  in  the  terrible  ex- 
citement and  danger  of  those  last  two  days  preceding 
the  final  step,  threw  prudence  to  the  winds  and  lent 
his  aid  morning  and  night  to  the  enterprise. 

Early  on  the   morning  of  the  9th,    Favernay   re- 
turned, worn  by  the  fatigue  of  his  long  and  rapid 
journey,   with  the  news  that   Lafayette  was  on  the 
march ;  that  the  troops   would   reach  Compiegne  bv 
afternoon,  and  that  he  had  left  them  at  La  Capelle. 
All  being  thus  in  readiness  outside  of  the  city,  word 
was  borne  to  his  Majesty  by  Calvert  in  a  secret  inter- 
view, and  after  some  persuasion,  and  the  address  to 
the  legislators,  prepared  by   Mr.   Morris,  being  pre- 
sented  to  his   Majesty,  he  agreed  to  repair  to   the 
Assembly  at  six  in  the  evening  to  make  his  request 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Compiegne  for  a  few  days. 
In   the   early  afternoon,  and   after   every   precaution 
possible  had  been  taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,    Calvert,   Bremond,   and   Favernay   left 
the  city,  by  different  routes,  for  Courbevoie,  agreeing 
to  meet  there  at  the  caserne  of  the  Swiss  Guard  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  King's  appeal  to  the  Assembly 
and  be  ready  to  escort  his  Majesty  by  force,  if  nec- 
essary, to  Compiegne,  while  Mr.  Morris,  deeming  it 
best  not  to  appear  at  the  Assembly,  remained  at  the 
Legation,  anxiously  waiting  for  news  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  plan. 
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The  arrival  of  Calvert  at  the  chateau  with  his  mes- 
sage that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  taking  of  the 
final  step,  the  decision  for  instant  action  thus  forccii 
upon  his  Majesty,  and  the  excitement  pervading  the 
whole  city,  threw  the  King  and  Queen  and  those  few 
about  them  who  were  in  the  secret  into  the  greatest 
agitation.  Her  Majesty,  especially,  was  in  the  cruel- 
lest apprehension,  and,  dismissing  her  other  attend- 
ants, kept  only  Adrienne  with  her  during  that  weary 
day,  which,  it  seemed,  would  never  end.  She  was 
the  only  soul  the  Queen  could  confide  in,  and  the 
two  frightened  women  clung  to  each  other,  waiting 
in  terror  for  the  issue  of  that  day's  great  business. 
A  hundred  times  did  her  Majesty  change  her  mind 
about  the  expediency  of  risking  further  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Assembly  and  the  people  by  this 
request  to  leave  the  capital ;  a  hundred  times  did  she 
revert  to  her  former  purpose  of  waiting  for  and  trust- 
ing in  the  allies  whose  approach  was  now  so  near.  It 
took  all  of  Adrienne's  courage  and  persuasiveness 
to  bring  the  Queen  back  to  her  purpose  of  adhering 
to  the  enterprise  afoot;  she  found  herself  arguing 
passionately  in  behalf  of  Calvert,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  again  imbuing  the  Queen's  mind  with  that 
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faith  in  him  which  she  herself  had.  Twas  curious 
how  that  old  trust  she  had  felt  and  acknowledged  long- 
before  she  had  loved  him  animated  her  now,  mingled 
with  a  pride  in  him,  a  passionate  devotion,  which  she 
had  thought  never  to  experience.  As  for  the  King, 
she  saw  but  little  of  him,  for  he  was  either  closeted 
with  his  ministers  or  else  sat  alone,  silent  and  apa- 
thetic, as  if  in  resignation  of  that  fate  thrust  upon 
him. 

Toward  seven  o'clock  Beaufort  and  d'Angremont 
were  admitted,  and,  shortly  after,  his  Majesty  pre- 
pared to  go  with  them  to  the  Assembly.  During  the 
two  hours  which  followed,  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears 
agitated  the  two  women  left  alone  in  a  private  cham- 
ber of  the  Queen's  apartments.  Her  Majesty,  unable 
to  remain  quiet,  paced  the  room  in  the  cruellest  ap- 
prehension. At  exactly  nine  the  King  entered,  pale 
and  alarmed-looking,  and  attended  only  by  Beaufort. 
At  sight  of  him  the  Queen  arose  and  went  to  him 
with  a  little  cry. 

"  They  have  refused— all  is  lost,"  says  His  Majesty, 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Impossible!"  she  exclaims,  looking  from  the 
King  to  Beaufort,  who  stood  by.  deathly  pale,  also. 

"  It  is  only  too  true,  your  Majesty,"  says  Beau- 
fo'  "^or  the  King  seemed  incapable  of  speech.  "  In 
spiL^  of  the  enormous  bribes  offered  and  received,  in 
spite  of  promises,  in  spite  of  his  Majesty's  address, 
which  should  have  mollified  all  partie?  and  inspired' 
confidence,  the  temper  of  the  Assembly,  which  had 
appeared  favorable  to  his  Majesty,  suddenly  changed 
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and  an  outrageous  scene  took  place ;  humiliations  and 
insults  and  threats  were  heaped  upon  his  Majesty, 
who  retired  as  speedily  as  possible.  D'Angremont 
was  arrested  as  we  left  the  As  jmbly,  which  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  departure  of  your  Majesties,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  try  the  last  expedient." 

The  Queen  stood  gazing  at  the  King  and  Beau- 
fort, anger  and  despair  written  on  every  feature.  Her 
eyes  blazed,  and  into  the  lately  colorless  cheeks  a  deep 
crimson  sprang. 

"  Impossible,"  she  says  again.  "  The  traitors ! 
To  betray  us  at  every  turn!  Surely  there  is  no  one 
so  friendless  as  the  King  and  Queen  of  France !  And 
shall  we  trust  ourselves  again  to  flight?  Oh,  the 
horrors  of  that  last  ride !  "  She  shuddered  and  sank 
into  a  chair.  Adrienne  knelt  beside  the  despairing 
woman. 

"  All  is  ready— your  Majesties  have  but  to  follow 
the  instructions — to  don  the  disguises  prepared — once 
at  Courbevoie  all  is  secure,"  she  says,  speaking  with 
the  greatest  energ\^  and  confidence  and  clasping  the 
Queen's  hand  in  her  own. 

Suddenly  her  Majesty  started  up.  "  Never- 
never  !  "  she  bursts  out,  beginning  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  small  chamber.  "  Never  will  I  again  go 
through  with  the  humiliation  of  flight  and  capture. 
Better  death  or  imprisonment  at  the  hands  ot  this 
ungrateful,  mad  people !  " 

"  But,  your  Majesty—"  says  Beaufort,  beginning 
to  speak,  but  the  Queen  interrupted  him. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me,  Beaufort,"  she 
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stopped  and  spoke  imperiously—"  that  this  scheme 
IS  the  best  possible  one,  the  only  one,  perhaps; 
that  m  this  enterprise  lies  our  onlv  safetv.  but  I  can- 
not believe  it!  A  thousand  times  would  I  rather 
trust  myself  to  the  allies !  "  she  said,  beginning  to 
pace  the  floor  again. 

"  I  think  'tis  not  that  alone  which  Monsieur  dc 
Beaufort  would  tell  your  Majesty,"  said  Adrienne, 
nsmg  from  beside  the  chair  where  the  Queen  had 
been  sittmg.    She  stood  straight  and  tall  "before  the 
desperate  Queen  and  spoke  rapidiv.    *•  He  would  say 
also,  that  there  is  a  handful  of  brave  gentlemen  who 
have  nsked  their  lives  to  serve  your  Majesties,  who 
are  waitmg  now  but  a  few  miles  away  and  the  further 
opportunity  of  serving  you.    Every  moment  adds  to 
their  peril.     Should  your  Majesties  fail  them,  what 
will  become  of  them  ?  "     She  threw  out  her  hands 
with  an  appealing  gesture. 

" 'Tis  true,"  murmured  the  King.    "  It  must  not  be 
said   that  we  sacrificed  the  last  of  our  friends  "  he 
said,  smiling  a  little  bitterly  and  looking  at  the  Queen 
who  continued  to  pace  the  little  room  in  the  cruellest 
agitation. 

"  I  pray  your  Majer-ties  not  to  think  of  us  "  said 
Beaufort.  "  Your  devoted  friends  and  servants  think 
only  of  what  is  best  for  your  iMajesties.  Tis  their 
opinion,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  there  is  nothiim  left 
but  flight."  ^ 

"Never,  never!"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  th  in- 
creasing firmness. 

'*  But  think  of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  Paris !  " 
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urged  Beaufort.  "  W'c  know  n(}t  at  what  motnent 
this  insurrection  prepared  hy  the  Jacobins  may  burst 
out,  we  know  not  at  what  moment  this  palace  and 
the  sacred  persons  of  your  Majesties  may  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  infuriated,  insensate  mob." 

"  Let  them  come — these  dangers — these  horrors," 
says  the  Queen,  intrepidly ;  "  they  will  bring  Bruns- 
wick and  the  allies  that  much  sooner  to  this  i'aris 
which  I  will  not  leave  until  they  enter  it."  She 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  velvet  carpet  anil  clinched 
her  white  hands  at  her  sides. 

"  Then  your  Majesty  is  resolved  to  give  up  the 
enterprise  she  has  promised  to  support,  to  abandon 
those  loyal  servants  who  have  dei^endcd  upon  her  and 
his  Majesty  the  King?"  asks  Adrienne,  looking  at 
the  Queen,  'ler  face  pale  as  marble  and  her  eyes  burn- 
ing with  indignation. 

"  Does  Madame  Calvert  permit  herself  to  question 
our  actions  ? "  says  he  Queen,  turning  imperiously 
upon  her.  Suddenly  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "  Forgive  me — you  are  right,"  she  says.  "  'Tis 
our  fate — our  wretched  fate — to  seem  to  abandon  and 
injure  all  who  are  brought  near  us,  all  who  attv.mpt 
to  serve  us.  We  cannot  help  ourselves — even  now 
we  must  break  our  faith  with  these  loyal  friends, 
for  now  I  see  that  after  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly 
to  allow  us  to  leave  Paris,  'twere  madness  to  attempt 
to  go.  We  would  but  increase  the  danger,  the  hutnil- 
iation  we  already  have  to  endure.  The  only  wise 
course  is  to  await  Brunswick  and  the  allies.  I  see 
now  the  folly  of  this  plan  of  escape — indeed,  I  was 
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never  fully  persuaded  of  its  wisdom.  The  confidence 
1  felt  m  this  younjr  American— his  devotion  to  ,m  and 
that  of  those  other  friends— blinded  me  to  the  dancers 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking." 

"And  the  King?"  asks  Adrienne.  turning  from 
the  Queen  to  his  Majesty,  who  sat  by,  indecision  and 
weanness  and  timidity  written  on  all  his  heavv  feat- 
ures. 

"VVe  dare  not,"  he  says,  at  length,  apathetically. 

The  Queen  is  right-after  the  refusal  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  allow  us  to  depart,  after  this  new  humiliation. 
It  were  worse  than  folly  to  think  of  escaping  We 
are  surrounded  by  spies-treachery  is  within  these 
very  walls-how  can  we  hope  to  get  away?  It  is 
best  to  await  our  doom  quietly  here.  What  think 
you,  Beaufort  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  I  implore  your  Majesty  to  make  the  effort,"  says 
Beaufort.     "  Once  outside  Paris,  the  Swiss  Guards 
^   Lafayette  with  his  loyal  regiments  is  even 
.egne " 

"   at    Compiegne ?— who    knows?"   says 
^  .,  gloomily,  interrupting  Beaufort   again 

Monsieur  de  Lafayette  hath  betrayed  us  before  and 
may  do  so  again.  I  trust  him  not !  To  know  that  he 
has  a  share  in  this  enterprise  is  to  make  me  fear  to 
pursue  ,t !  ^o.  no,"  she  goes  on.  shuddering  and  turn- 
ing away.  "  St.  Cloud  and  the  5th  of  October  are 
too  well  remembered.  I  should  have  thought  of  all 
this  before,  she  says,  striking  her  hands  together 
m  an  agony  of  doubt  and  despair.     "  It  is  too  late 
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"And  who  will  tell  these  gentlemen  waiting  at 
Courbevoic,  an<l  the  regiments  advancing  from  C'oni- 
piegnc  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  of  this  snddeii  chatige 
in  your  Majesties'  plans?  Should  Monsieur  d'An- 
gremont  he  induced  to  divulge  their  names  they  will 
inevitably  be  lost — their  only  hope  is  in  immediate 
flight,"  says  Adrienne,  looking  from  the  King,  sunk 
in  resigned  silence,  to  the  frantic,  hapless  Quecu,  and 
back  again. 

"Who  but  myself,  Madame?"  said  Beaufort,  ad- 
vancing. "  And  if  you:  Majesties  are  fully  deter- 
mined to  go  no  further  in  this  business,  1  will  ask  leave 
to  withdraw  and  set  out  for  Courbevoic  at  oner 
Every  moment  is  precious,  and  an  hour's  delay  m;  y 
mean  the  loss  of  many  lives. ' 

"  No,  no,  Beaufort,  I  cannot  let  you  go,"  cried  the 
King,  starting  up.  *'  Nom  de  Dieu,  I  forbid  you ! 
— d'Angremont  is  taken  from  me — there  is  no  one  in 
whom  I  can  confide  or  trust — we  must  send  another," 
he  went  on,  incoherently,  and  raising  his  hand  as  if  to 
check  Beaufort's  departure. 

For  an  instant  the  Queen  =;wept  him  a  glance  of 
disdain.  'Twas  not  timidity  that  made  her  falter. 
She  could  not  understand  the  physical  weakness  of 
the  King;  with  her  the  abandonment  of  the  great  un- 
dertaking was  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  fear,  and 
she  deserted  her  friends  as  relentlessly  from  interest 
as  he  did  from  cowardice. 

"  There  is  no  one.  your  ^lajesty — no  one  whom 
we  can  send.     'Tis  too  late  to  trust  others  with  this 

great  secret " 
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"  Then  I  will  fro."  said  Adricmif.  suddenlv  sti-p- 
ping  forward.  "  S,n,I  ,„o-  I  am  in  the  sicrcr'.  1  ran 
be  trusted!  1  can  put  on  the  disguise  intended  for 
your  Majesty  and  go."  She  turned  to  the  Queen 
and  spokr  eagerly  and  rapidly.  "  I  fear  nothing. 
Let  me  go.  let  me  go!"  She  dropped  on  her  knees 
before  the  Queen.  "  I  must  go— I  must."  she  said, 
wildly. 

^  '•  Is  there  no  other?  "  asked  the  Queen,  turning  to 
Beaufort.  "  Surely  we  are  not  so  destitute  of  friends 
that  we  must  send  this  girl  upon  such  a  dangerous 
mission !  "  she  said,  sorrowfully. 

"  I  implore  your  Majesty  to  let  me  go,"  said 
i\drienne,  once  more.  "  "Tis  a  service  I  would  do 
myself  as  well  as  your  Majesty,"  she  went  on,  her 
white  face  suddenly  covered  with  a  burning  blush. 

The  Queen  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  put  out  her  hand  with  a  -cin,  comprehending 
smile.     "  You  may  go,"  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TIIK   TENTH    OK   AUCIST 

AccoRDiNn  to  aprcfnient,  Hreniond  sped  instantly 
from  the  Assembly  to  Courljovoie  with  news  cf  the 
fresh  humiliation  put  upon  the  Kiiifj  and  the  out- 
rageous scene  which  had  taken  place.  He  found  Cal- 
vert. Monciel,  Favemay,  Bachman,  and  several  of- 
ficers of  the  Swiss  Guard,  upon  whose  loyalty  they 
could  depend,  assembled  in  a  room  of  the  officers' 
quarters  of  the  barracks,  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue 
of  the  day's  events.  He  told  his  news  amid  a  dead 
silence,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  an  exclamation 
of  indignation  or  disappointment  from  one  of  the 
listeners.  When  he  had  finis'ied  speaking,  Calvert 
turned  to  the  little  group,  "  Then,  gentlemen,"  he  says, 
"  pursuant  to  the  plan,  the  King's  request  having  been 
denied,  we  may  expect  their  Majesties  here  before 
ten,  and  shall  have  the  honor  of  guarding  them  to 
Compiegne." 

As  he  looked  around  upon  the  little  company,  there 
was  not  a  face  but  expre.?-^  some  secret  doubt  and 
misgiving.  The  King"i  timidity  and  vacillation  were 
so  well  known  that  'twas  impossible  not  to  question 
his  good  faith  even  in  this  last  extremity.  As  ten 
o'clock  passed  and  eleven  a.  id  no  message  or  sign  of 
the   royal   fugitives  came  to  the  anxious,  impatient 
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watchers.  tli..sc  .vcrct  <loubts  an.l  misKnvi^K^s  beijan 
to  be  openly  ixpresstd. 

''  Tis  the  Austrian  who  has  kept  hi.n.  I  will  bet 
a  hundre.l  louis."  said  one  of  the  Guard's  officers 
Kloonnly.  "|  never  believed  she  would  keep  faith 
with  US-she  ,s  too  deeply  committed  to  Hrunswick- 
nur  wdl  she  let  the  Kiuj,'  ,lo  so."  Even  while  he  spoke 
there  was  a  soun.l  of  someone's  running  hurrie.Ilv  up 
the  sta,rs-they  were  as.  -^^bled  in  an  upper  rcx.',n-l 
and  :n  an  instant  an  orderly  was  hammering  at  the 
door,  whu-h  was  Ihwfr  open  by  Moncicl. 
"  A  messeiiffer  for  Alonsi.  ur  Calvert."  h,  says,  sa- 

Calvert  followed  the  man  hastilv  down  t!,e  steps 
to  where  a  figure  waited  for  him  which  made  him 
s  art  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. 

Adrienne-for  it  wa.    she-came  forward,   takin 
off  the  cap  pulle<l  over  her  eyes  and  letting  fall  th 
great  cloak  with  which  she  had  enveloped  he:,e'f  in 
spite  of  the  intense  heat,  and  appearing  m  J.,  out- 
rider s  hvery   which   was  to  have  \n  the  iu^on's 
disguise.  ^.  i-ciia 

"  C'est  moi  "  she  says,  hurriedly,  and  putting  a 
finger  to  her  lips,  "and  I  am  come  to  tell  vou  that 
t heir  Majesties  have  failed  you-have  abandone.l  the 
plan---and  to  implore  you  to  escape  while  there  is 
time  She  stood  straight  and  tall  in  her  bov's  clothes 
but  the  dim  hgnt.  falling  upon  her  upturned  face' 
showed  ,t  pale  as  death,  and  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  spoke. 
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..  Vou   are   come  to  .o«  mc  IhU?"  says  Calvcr. 
-W..V.  s..n  .a™,  a.  ..r  ---'-Xf 

Maicstv  "she  savs,  breathlessly-"  .rAngremom  . 
faK  „-'.is  rq>or.;a  *at  .he  palace  is  to  be  attacked 
o'rgh.  The  King  anJ  Queen  »m  not  come--a  e 
ling^s  afrai,i  to  --"'^]£l^^:^X::i 
,vill  rely  on  nr,  °"' ^f  7 J',^  ,,-t hev  have  failed 
tl-Je-rseuSr^^Telnea  heavily  against 

*'uTc,„iteeertain?-they  will  not  come?"  asked 

Calvert.     Adrienne  shook  her  head. 

Then  wait-come  in  here,"  he  sa.d   drawing  he 
into  a  little  anteroom.     He  ran  back  up  the  sta.rs  an.l 
Cs.  into  the  room  he  had  just  left,  with  an  .mpreca. 

"""'Their  Majesties  have  flashed  in  the  pan,"  he  sau 
,0  the   gentlemen   who  crowded  about  h,m.        T 
no  .se  to  wait  longer.    D'Angremont  .s  taken.    Yo 
Moncid  ami   Favernay,  set  out  instantly   to  tnter 
nr Tlarbot's  regimem  and  turn  it  back  to  Com 

J:  baA  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  gttard  the  palac 

^'A,r:iN;:fo:"hri«.i'fiuished  spiking , he «« 

company   had  vanished   which   it   had   taken   su 
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secrecy  and  courage  and  fidelity  to  call  together ;  the 
great  plan  was  overthrown  which  had  taken  such 
daring  and  patience  ami  wealth  to  set  afoot.  Timidity 
and  bad  faith  had,  in  a  moment,  destroyed  what  had 
taken  so  many  weeks  to  build  up,  and  for  the  future 
calamities  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  were  to 
bear,  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank. 

Calvert  ran  down  the  stairs  again  quickly  to  the 
anteroom,  where  the  boyish  figure  in  the  long  cloak 
awaited  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  briefly,  and,  ordering  a  fresh 
horse  for  the  rider,  whose  mount  was  weary,  almost 
without  a  word  the  two  galloped  back  together  un- 
der the  fading  stars  to  the  city  of  tumult  and  horror 
and  crime.  And  as  they  raced  forward  in  silence,  a 
thousand  hopes  and  fears  crowded  in  upon  Calvert's 
mind,  but  he  put  them  steadily  from  him,  trying  to 
think  but  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  if  there  mfght 
yet  be  help  for  them  or  service  to  render.  Only  as 
he  looked  at  the  pale  face  beside  him,  at  the  blue  eyes, 
tired  and  strained  now,  a  mad  wonder  would  steal 
over  him  that  she  had  done  this  thing.  And  with 
this  wonder  tugging  at  his  heart  and  brain  they 
pressed  onward  with  all  speed.  They  entered  Paris 
as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  beginning  to  redden 
the  sky,  and  in  this  rosy  morning  glow  the  haggard 
faces  of  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women  pacing 
the  streets— for  who  could  sleep  during  that  awful 
night .?— looked  more  haggard  and  wretched  than  ever 
before.  Bands  of  armed  ruffians  marched  through 
the  streets  from  all  sections  of  the  city.     'Tvvas  plain 
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that  some  movement  of  importance  was  going  for- 
ward. 

The  two  riders  made  their  way  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible past  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  where  Calvert  could 
see  the  faithful  Swiss  regiment  at  their  post,  over  the 
Pont  Royal  and  so  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and 
the  American  Legation. 

"  Mr.  Morris's  house  is  the  only  safe  place  in  all  this 
mad  city,  I  think,"  he  said  to  Adrienne.  "  I  will  leave 
you  in  his  care  while  I  go  and  see  what  has  befallen 
the  King  and  Queen." 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  the  Legation  was  all  astir, 
and  Mr.  Morris  himself  came  out  to  meet  Calvert 
and  Adrienne  as  they  dismounted.  He  had  noi  been 
to  bed  during  the  night  and  looked  harassed  and 
weary.  He  drew  them  into  the  house,  where  they 
found  a  large  company  assembled.  Madame  de  Mont- 
morin  was  there,  agony  and  terror  written  on  her 
pallid  face ;  the  old  Count  d'Estaing,  who  had  fought 
so  gallantly  in  America ;  Dillon,  Madame  de  Flahaut, 
and  a  dozen  others,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
American  Minister  during  that  terrible  night. 

"  You  see !  "  said  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Cal- 
vert, and  indicating  the  little  group.  "  They  have 
fled  for  protection  here,  but  God  knows  whether  even 
this  spot  will  aflford  them  safety !  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness, Calvert,  that  if  my  protection  of  these  persons 
should  become  a  matter  of  reproach  to  me  here,  or 
at  home  (and  I  have  reason  to  expect  it  will,  from 
what  I  have  already  experienced),  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness that  I  have  not  violated  the  neutrality  of  this 
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place  by  inviting  them  here,  but  I  will  never  nut  thrm 
out  now  that  thev  are  here    Ipf  ,u  ^  "^ 

what  thev  mav!"  '         '^'  consequences  be 

^^^:^r^r  ^'^v^°"  ^^"^^^  -^  -  -y  other 

^^i-  t         1  •  -viornss  manner,  verv  differ- 

ent from  his  usual  cvnical  one     "  An,i  t 

.lie  went  on.        She  has  rulden  throup-li  thi- 

fallen  the.r  Majesties  an,l  ehcn  I  will  return  ■ 

I    know   all,-    said    Mr.    Morris,    brtterlv       "T 
scarcc^v  dared  to  hope  that  their  Mae  te 'would 
stand  bv  us  or  their  promises     'Tis  as  f  ?h„     ul 
boy.  Sacrifiees  and  dl-votion.  ti  Jr/lt"  t    'el 
been  wasted  in  their  behalf.     So  be  it!     l'tlnk„" 

yor  shTe  "ut'tP  "°r-.  ^°" ""« '>--^'- 

yo„^sho7d  let  Z^i  lef "  dV"  •  "'''  f ' 
<ii^-i  nobly  without  reve  linrour  ,ecr«r'he"'  " 
murdered  within  two  hours  o'f  his  cap  ^li^  ,  J 
.s  no  safe  place  for  you.  Go  to  the  Tuilerie  si  "u 
V.I  ,  hut  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  You  hate 
OS.  at  the  palace,  but  I  think  there  is  a  reward  w^t 
ng  for  .vou  here  a,  the  Legation,"  he  says,  s„  ,1^1" 
httle  and  turning  away  »'"iiing  a 

heatl  Tl^  ,'''   ?''''''   ''''  ^^^  L^^^tion  when  he 
l^eard  the  alarm  from  the  great  bell  of  St.  Germain 
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I'Auxcrrois — that  fatal  hell  which  had  ruu^  in  the 
Massacre  of  St.  rjartholomcw  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before — and  almost  immediately  after  there  came 
the  sounds  of  musketry  and  cannonadini:?  from  the 
direction  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  attack 
had  already  begun,  and  Calvert  thought  with  a  thrill 
of  horror  of  the  fate  that  awaited  Beaufort  and  those 
other  loyal  servants  of  their  Majesties  within  the 
palace. 

The  fearful  drama  of  that  day  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating.  On  that  day  Louis  XVI  of  France 
passed  from  history  and  the  revolution  was  con- 
summated. By  the  time  Calvert  had  reached  the 
Quai  opposite  the  Louvre  the  battle  was  begim,  the 
mob  was  forcing  its  way  past  the  scattered  National 
Guard,  whose  commander  lay  murdered  on  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  past  the  stanch,  true  Swiss 
Guard,  who,  left  without  orders,  stood,  martyrs  at 
their  posts,  uc  sacramcnti  Mem  fallcrcnt,  through  the 
Carrousel  up  to  the  very  palace  itself.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  seven  hundred  loyal  gentlemen,  whom  he 
was  to  abandon  as  he  had  abandoned  all  his  friends 
and  servants,  the  King  awaited  his  doom  in  apa- 
thetic resignation.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  his 
Majesty  or  to  do  aught  for  him,  and  Calvert  could 
only  look  on  from  afar.  There  was  no  place  in  that 
fearful  scene  for  an  American.  The  French  at  last 
knew  their  power,  had  at  last  got  the  bit  between  their 
teeth,  and  no  outside  interference  could  stay  that 
fearful  pace.  The  mob  surged  about  Calvert,  in- 
creased every  instant  by  fresh  additions  from  the  low- 
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est  quarters  of  the  city,  reinforced  by  deputations  from 
the  provinces.     The  firing  from  without  grew  quicker 
an(l  quicker;  from  within  fainter  and  less  frequc-nt 
as    those    devoted    servants   of    the   King   were   shot 
down   until  finally  there  was  silence  within  the  palace 
and  the  scarlet  of  the  Swiss  could  be  seen  scattered 
and  fleeing  ,n  every  direction  as  the  armed  .;nd  trium- 
phant mob  pushed  its  way  forward.     Looking  into 
the  mad  whirlw:nd  of  faces,  Calvert  saw  the  great 
disfigured    head,   the   massive   shoulders   of    Danton. 
(but  just  come,  on  that  fearful  morning,  to  the  ful- 
ness of  his  infamy  and  power),  followed  bv  Bertrand 
battling  his  way  beside  his  great  leader. 

"And  'twas  for  this  I  saved  him!"  said  Calvert  to 
himself.  •'  Truly  the  vays  and  ends  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable !  " 

He  watched  the  terrible  scene  a  long  while,  and 
then,   seeing  that   he   was   powerless   to   aid    those 
m  the  palace,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Legation 
with  a  beating  heart.     The  great  disappointment  the 
night  had  brought,  the  failure  of  all  those  plans  in 
which  he  had  been  so  profoundly  interested  and  for 
which  he  had  hazarded  so  much,  even  the  peril  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  faded  from  before  his  mind  as  he 
thought  of  Adrienne  and  asked  himself  whv  she  had 
risked  her  hfe  to  come  to  him.     He  saw  her  still 
ga Hoping  by  his  side,  her  face  pale  in  the  light  of  the 
m  August  moon,  her  dusky  hair  blown  backward, 
the  strange,  inscrutable  expression  in  her  eves 

She  was  not   with  the  rest  of  the  little  companv 
when  Calvert  once  more  entered  the  Legation.     He 
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found  her  in  an  upper  chamber,  where  she  stood  alone 
beside  an  open  window,  looking  out  on  the  agitation 
and  tumult  of  the  city  below.  She  had  doffed  her 
travel-stained  boy's  cloches  and  now  wore  a  dresi;, 
which  Madame  de  Montmorin  had  offered  her,  of 
some  soft  black  stuff  that  fell  in  heavy  folds  about 
her  slender  young  figure.  As  he  entered  she  turned^ 
hearing  the  sound,  and  their  eyes  met.  He  stood 
silent,  trying  to  fathom  the  strange  look  on  that  pale 
face.  It  was  the  same  beautiful  face  that  he  had 
seen  in  pictured  loveliness  that  last  night  at  Monticello, 
the  same  that  he  had  seen  in  reality  for  the  first  time 
at  Mr.  Jefferson's  levee  at  the  Legation,  and  yet  how 
changed !  All  the  haughty  pride,  the  caprice,  the 
vanity,  the  artificiality  were  gone,  and  instead,  upon 
the  finely  chiselled  features  and  in  the  blue  eyes,  rested 
a  serene,  if  melancholy  beauty,  a  quiet  nobility  born 
of  suffering.  There  rushed  through  Calvert's  mind 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  that  loveliness  had  at  last 
developed  into  all  that  was  best  and  finest. 

He  stood  thus  looking  at  her  in  silence  and  thinking 
of  these  things,  and  then  he  went  slowly  forward, 
scarce  knowing  how  to  address  her  or  explain  his 
presence,  who  had  :.o  long  avoided  her. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  says,  at  length,  "  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  service  that  you  have  this  night  rendered 
me  and  those  other  gentlemen  engaged  with  myself 
in  the  King's  business.  I  dare  not  think  what  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  us  all  had  you  not  come  to  our 
assistance.  Were  they  here  they  would,  like  myself, 
thank  you  witn  all  their  hearts." 
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"  Tvvas  no  great  service,"  she  savs,  "  and  I  could 
scarce  have  done  less  for  one  who  has  done  so  much 
—who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  me." 

"  I  have  sacrificed  nothing."  says  Calvert,  in  a  low 
compassionate  voice.  "  Twas  you  who  sacrificed 
yourself,  and  all  in  vain !  Believe  me.  I  suffered  for 
you  m  that  knowledge.  I  should  not  have  let  you— 
i  should  have  found  a  way,  but  I  was  weak  and  ill 
and  scarcely  struggled  against  the  fate  that  gave  you 
to  me.  I  wish  that  'twere  as  easy  to  undo  the  evil  as 
for  you  to  forget  me." 

"  Forget  you !  I  wish  I  could  forget  vou.  I  have 
thought  of  you  so  much  that  sometimes  I  wish  I 
could  forget  you  entirely.  But  I  think  'tis  out  of  my 
power  to  do  so  now.  I  think  I  should  have  to  be 
quite  dead— and  even  then  I  do  not  know— I  am 
not  sure— if  vou  should  speak  to  me  I  think  I  would 
hear,"  she  says,  wildly,  and  covering  her  eves  with 
her  hand. 

He  looked  at  the  dark-robed  figure,  the  dark  head 
bowed  on  the  heaving  breast,  and  suddenly  a  jov  such 
as  he  had  never  thought  to  feel  ran  through  his'veins 
He  went  over  to  her,  and,  lifting  the  hand  from  the 
closed  eyes,  he  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"Adrienne."  he  says,  tenderly  and  wonderinglv 
"  you  are  crying !     Why  ?  " 

"  I  am  crying  for  so  many  things !  For  joy  and 
despair  and  hope  and  dead  love,  because  this  means 
nothmg  to  you  and  everything  to  me.  because  I  love 
you  and  you  love  me  not,  because  you  once  loved 
me-!"     She  stopped  in  an  access  of  anguish  and, 
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sobbing,  knelt  before  him.     The  humility  of  true  love 
had  at  last  mastered  her. 

"  Not  to  me— not  to  me,"  he  said,  unsteadily,  lift- 
ing her. 

"  And  why  not  to  you  ?  There  is  no  one  so  true,  no 
one  I  honor  so  much!  In  my  pride  and  ignorance 
I  thought  you  were  not  the  equal  of  these  fine  gen- 
tlemen who  have  abandoned  their  King  and  their 
country.  But  I  have  learned  to  know  you,  and  my 
own  heart,  and  what  I  have  thrown  away !  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  this — to  own  to  you  that  I  love  you." 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  looked  at  Calvert  with 
eyes  that  shone  with  a  sorrowful  light.  "  For  you 
once  told  me  that  you  loved  me,  and  though  I  know 
I  have  lost  that  love,  the  memory  that  I  once  had  it 
will  stay  with  me  and  be  my  pride  forever." 

"  'Tis  yours  still,  believe  me,"  said  Calvert.  "  'Tis 
yours  now  and  forever — forever."  He  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  drew  her  to  him.  "  Far  or  near  I 
have  loved  you  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  you  would  come  to  care,  and  in  my 
pride  I  swore  I  would  never  tell  you  of  my  love  after 
that  day  in  the  garden  at  Azay." 

"  I  must  have  been  mad,  I  think,"  she  said,  won- 
deringly.  "  Mad  to  have  laughed  at  you— mad  to 
have  thrown  away  your  love.  Ah,  I  have  learned 
since  then ! " 

"  'Tis  like  a  miracle  that  you  should  have  come  to 

care  for  me,"  said  Calvert,  his  lips  upon  her  dark  hair. 

"  The  hour  you  left  me  I  knew  that  I  loved  you. 

Oh,  the  agony  of  that  knowledge  and  the  thought 
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that   I   wm.ld  ,K-vc-r  sec  you  a^ain !     Kvcn  il.cn  n. v 
prulc  would  uot  let  nic  tell  you-1  thought  vou  would 
conic  agaui-and   then-then  when  later  vou  turned 
from  uK-my  heart  broke,  I  think-'twas  quite  numb 
-1  vvas  neither  sorry  nor  glad-"     She  stopped  again 
Arc  you  glad  now,  Adrienne?"  asked  Calvert 
looking  at  her  tenderly. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  And  will  you  be  content  to  leave  this  France  of 
yours  and  come  with  me  to  America?    There  is  a 
home  waiting  for  you  there-'tis  not  a  splendid  place 
nke  those  you  know,  but  only  a  country  house  that 
stands  near  the  noblest  and  loveliest  river  of  the  land 
upon  whose  banks  peace  and  happiness  dwell  "    As 
lie  spoke,  grim  sounds  of  tumult,  can.onading.  fierce 
cries.  an<l  hoarse  commands  came  to  them  from  the 
hot  crowded  street  below,  but  they  did  not  heed  them 
-they  were  far  away  from  that  terrible,  doomed  citv 
Words  were  scarcely  needed-they  stood  there  soul 
to  soul,  alone  in  all  the  world,  and  happy 

"  I  am  going  back  to  that  land  of  mine,  where  there 
^  work  for  me  to  do.     Will  you  not  go  with  me> 
ihere  is  nothing  more   we  can  do  here.     The  last 
chance  to  save  their  Majesties   is  gone.     Will   you 
cave  this  troubled,  fated  land  and  come  with  me  to 
that  other  one,  where  I  will  make  you  forget  the  hor- 
rors, the  sufferings  you  have  endured  in  this— where  I 
swear  I  will  make  you  happy?    Will  you  go  to  this 
America  of  mine  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  g^azed  into  the  eyes  she  so  loved  and  trusted 
with  a  glance  as  serene  and  true  as  their  own 
"  I  will  go,"  she  said. 


